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BOMBAY AND WESTEEN INDIA. 

CHAPTEJI XXXV. 

A Forgotten Governor of Bombay. 

It is not easy to write a sketch of an undistinguished man — 
or of one who seldom, if ever, rises above mediocrity, who passes 
through life without one brilliant episode, whose name exists in 
no biograpliical dictionary, and to whom no niche has been 
assigned in the temple of fame.* It is not thus with him of 
Idassey or the hero of Assaye, or even his viceregal brother the 
Marquis of Wellesley, of whom men siioke on his death in this 
magniloquent language : — 

“Europe and Asia, saved by thee, proclaim 
Invincible in war thy deathless fame.” 

i * 

Though General Sir William Medows served liis king and 
country well in Europe, Asia and America, there is not one 
vestige to recall his memory, except that well-known thorough- 
fare in Bombay which bears the name of Medows Street, alld 
even it is supposed by many people to have some reference to 
the green fields which once surrounded the Castle and Fort of 
Bombay. That he did good work seems evident enough, for 
work may be good though it is not conspicuous. Here is an 
instance. One day in 1788t as Medows was sauntering 

* The interest of this sketch is enhanced by the fact that Lord Harris, 
great-grandson of the first of the name, came out to Bombay as its Governor 
in 1890. 

t “Downing Street, Aug. 17, 1787. 

“ Gentlemen, — In our conversation a few days ago, I thought it my duty 
to suggest to you the great importance (as it appears to me on a variety of 
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leisurely down St. James’ Street he met by the merest accident 
an officer wlio liad served under him in America. Tliat officer 
was in very low spirits, as officers sometimes are, and he had 
sold his commission. “ Have you actually received the 
money ? ” “ No,” was the reply, “ there is a delay of one day 

owing to the death of the PrinGess Amelia.” “ Then,” said 
Medows, “ you go and stop the sale, and come with me as my 
Secretary and Aide-de-camp, for I am appointed Governor of 
Pomhay.” The sale was stopped, and Medows, in conjunction 
with his brother Earl Manvers, insured tJie d(;jected man’s life 
for £4000 for the l.)encfit of his wife and family, and they came 
out to ])Oml)cay in the same ship, all whicli facts are set down 
duly in the life ol‘ General Lord Harris. 

The incident constitutes a notable link in a chain of unfore- 
seen causes, for without the touch of Medows, we are safe in 
saying Harris would never have liecomc Lord of Seringapatam. 
But more than this, and which fact our readers will do well to 
bear in mind, it was Harris who, at the same great siege, gave 
Artliur Wellesley his first command, and which was virtually 
the commencement of that long career of glory whicli surrounds 
the name of the Duke of Wellington. Harris waited for one 
day, but — 

“ A (lay may he a destiny, for life lives in hut little, 
tAnd that little teems witlitsome one jot, the balance of all time.” 

The eighteen months of Medows’ Governorship of Bombay were 
uneventful. 

•The Bombay of 1789 contained about 160,000 inhabitants; 
the grt3at native town was only beginning to spread over the 
space it now covers, nor did Malabar Hill or Breach Candy 


accounts) of sending some person of eminence and particularly a military 
man as Governor and Coram ander-in-Chief to Bombay, and I was induced 
jiarticularly to call your attention to General Medows, whose character and 
services seem peculiarly to qualify him for that most important post. As 
you expressed a wish to have those sentiments in writing, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating them to you, leaving it to you to make what use of them you 
think proper ... I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

“ Yomr most obedient, faithful Servant, 

“ W. Pitt.” 

“ Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of The East India Company.’’ 
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exist as places of residence. The Governor lived at Parel, and 
sometimes at the Government Etouse in Apollo Street. His 
income was Es, 10,000 sicca per month, for, though the salaries 
of every European official and non-official in Western India 
Jiavc been trebled or quadrupled since that time, no cliange has 
been made in the emoluments of this high office, which remain 
as they did one hundred years ago. The rise in the wages of 
labour and the price of subsistence liave not enhanced in any 
degree the silver money value of this appointment. Tliere is a 
story told by Mr. Lushington, Lord Harris’s Private Secretary, 
and afterwards Governor of Madras, for the autlienticity of 
wliich he vouclics. Sir William Medows arrived in Pombay in 
tlie end of 1788, and in 1790 assumed the Govcirnorshi]) of 
Madras, from wliitTi he hnally retired in August 17f)2,* complet- 
ing less than four years service in India. Major Harris, wlio in 
addition to his diilit;s as Secretary and Aile-de-camp, inanaged 
the Governor’s money matters both in Pombay and Madras, 
then handed liim over, after settling every liability, the sum of 
£40,000. On some one expressing surprise at tlu^ amount, tlie 
Governor replied, “ Harris knows how he scraped it togetlier, 1 
don’t.” Neither do we. The money was no doubt honestly 
come by. It only sliows what lucrative appointments tliere 
were in those days with peripiisites attached to them, for con- 
sidering its purchasing power of almost every commodity that 
would be named by the political economist, the valub of 
£40,000 then was equal to £100,000 of our money now. 

When Major Harris came out to Pombay he brought with 
liim a valet by name John Pest, or as Medows called him the 
“ best of Johns.” John was something of a hero, for he was one ol‘ 
(and though bowled over by an accident, cheered on,) the forlorn 
hope at the great siege of Seringapatam in 1 798, and when 
Medows died in 1813, he bequeathed a sword to tliis old and 
trusty servant. It illustrates the manner of the time that Mrs. 
Harris, who remained in England, fearing that her husband 
might not find time to write by every opportunity, com- 
missioned John to drop her a few lines occasionaPy. One ol' 
these letters has been preserved, and we give our readers the 


* For some account of Medows, see Memoirs of a Field- OJiccr. — B. 
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benefit of it,* as it lets in a stream of dayli^i^fiit on the mode of 
life at Pare], and the gay doings there, which we will seek for 
in vain in tlie larger liistories of tlie time. No man is a hero to 
Ids valet, but our readers will see from this naive Horn bay pro- 
duction of 1789, that Major Harris was an exception to the 
])roverb. We may fancy John Best and ])ossil)ly his master 
taking a stroll along the shores of Backbay, some Siiiulay after- 
noon in the December of 1788, and scrutinising those grave 
stoiHiS, which have been recently exhumed in the Marine 
Lines, before tlie sea sand had shut thcjii out limn the light 
of day, and t)ossibly also like ourselves reatling tlie inscription 


* “Homijay, Jan util'll U, 1781). 

“ Mauam, — It fijives me ^reat ])leasure to iinorm yon, l)y the sliij> ‘ Trince 
’William Henry,’ which is th()U<j;lit to he the lirst ship to Jjoiidou IVoni this 
coast, and i am ghul to intorm you tliat my master is in i)errect ^ood liealtli, 
and in a very comlortahle liealtliy situation at ])reseiit, and 1 hope you will 
receive this in }j;ood liealtli and 2 >ro«l>erity. And ever since we left London, 
IMadtirn, there has htieii a gi^rnit many [ileasaut aflairs jiast, whicli did give me 
tlie greatest conilort in the world; lor to see concerning iny master on hoard 
the ‘ Winterlon’ — we liad not been long on board belbre they all see’d, I'rom 
my master’s good pleasant looks and civil behaviour, that he was the 
sensihlest man on board, and in a short time they all became so very much 
])leased with him, that they did ask Ids advice at all times, lor he })erlectly 
at last gained all their favours; and if he had wanted any J'avour, or asked 
the captain to forgive any man when he was angry, it was always granted. 
And when we landed at llonibay, in two days all was ready to eidertain the 
gentlemen when they came to dine with the Governor, for every day there is 
tvvelCi! or twenty dilTenuit men tat least every day, and they do make very 
free and jiass the time cheerfully, which is very jileasant to see ; lor 1 have 
often thought in my breast, if you did see how my master makes all the 
gentleineii sohapjiy, it wou’d in the lirst jdace, it would surprise any person 
lor to see, it is so well carried on. And my master sits at the head of the 
tifole, and the General at the side, for lie gives all tlie care to my master, and 
he gives the gcntleniea many broad hints that it is all Col. Harris’s, wliich 
makes it ajijiear very jdcasant to me for to see them at all times like two 
broiliers. 'I'he Governor very often tells the gentlemen some good story 
concerning Col. Harris, and they both agree in the same in such good nature, 
that it makes it very ])leasaut; and my master always drinks a glass of wine 
•with every strange gentleiiiaii at table, and sometimes a great many, to the 
great jilcasuie of all the people at table ; it looks so well, that when any 
strange gentleman comes to dine the lirst time, they seem quite suritrised, 
and all the time keej) their eyes lixed uiion my master ; so, 1 think, the best 
comparison 1 can make is, they look as if they were all Ids own cldldren. 
But 1 am sorry to see the gentlemen live so last; but, to my great comfort, 
my master is as careful as ever he was at home, and in every particular 
careful of his self. And this wine, you must know, that he drinks, is three 
j>art8 water. If you will put two glasses of water and one of madeira, and 
then a little claret, you will not perceive any difference, and the claret, one 
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“ Bell Carlton, Senior Merchant,” * and asking inwardly, Who 
was lie ? 

Medows, Harris, and perhaps John Best were very likely the 
most notable men in Bombay in tlie year 1789. 'Jdiey were all 
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Bombay men in this sense, though their constant residence did 
not extend over a period of eigliteen months. 

Medows must have been a man of ability, or he could never 

glass of water to one glass of claret. This 1 always mind myself, and give 
him, when he calls for raadeira or claret. I hope, Madam, you will forgive 
me for giving myself the great honour of writing to you. 

“ I am with rcsjKJct, your most obedient servant, 

‘‘John Best.” 

This letter, in its original spelling, would have been more amusing and 
natural, but the copy iu Mrs. Dyer’s handwriting is alone forthcoming. 

Men lived very fast in those days, as is sufficiently evident from tliis and 
the note on p. 6. John knew what would please his mistress, so he dashes 
the claret with a good deal of water. 

* Bell Carlton, a civilian, arrived in India, 1769. 
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have held the appointirients wliich he did. It is quite true that 
Lord Cornwallis superseded him in the first Mysore War, but it 
was the same Lord Cornwallis, who, on resigning the viceroyalty 
of Ireland in 1801, appointed Medows Comniandcr-in-Chief of 
the forces there at one of the most important junctures in Irisli 
history, an office which he held for two years. 

Men do not — cannot — always succeed and, though General 
Medows took tlic wrong side of a hedge at tlie first siege of 
Seringapatam and exposed Cornwallis to imminent jeo[)ardy in 
the darkness of the night, liis superior ollicer did not set it down 
as an unpardonable sin, tliat could never be atoned for by any 
gallant aiit past or future. No man felt the wound of an un- 
sucoessful exploit more than Medows, for even the incident to 
which wi^ allude made him lose his head. When the salute 
was being fired on the cajutulation of Seringapatam he was so 
stung to the quick that he very nearly put an end to his 
existence ! * Was he brave ? As brave as any soldier that ever 
lived. In the American war he was knocked off his horse, the 
ball ])assing tlirough his back, and he did not shrink from ex- 
posing himself to the hottest fire, and could not see danger, until 
some friend would jump up beside him with a If you, sir, think 
it right to remain here, it is my duty to stand by you,” and he 
would then descend somewhat reluctantly from his perilous 
position. Was he a good man ? All I know is that General 
Harris was one of the liest of men, and if Medows had not been 
a man of worth, he would never have been his liosom friend. 
Tlu‘ liiendshij) which subsisted between Medows and Harris is 
one of tlui most I'emarkable i n military history, or in any history. 
It is strange that so few novelists have treated of such attach- 
ments, for surely the story of a fast friendship such as this has 
abundant materials to rouse the imagination of the writer and 
engage the attention of the reader. Of love and murder nowa- 

* “ When Cornwallis saw him in the morning ho said to him in a sharp 
interrogatory, ‘Where had Ceucral Medows been disposing of himself?’ 
This stung him to the heart, and shortly after he fired a pistol at himself and 
lodged three slugs in his body which were extracted. He expressed liimself 
sincerely penitent, and afterwards could be even facetious on the event. 
‘Mr. Medows had had a misunderstanding with General Medows that 
had terminated in a duel in which matters had been adjusted.’” — Price's 
Memorials^ 1839. 
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days we have in all conscience more than enough, aye, 'iisqvc ad 
nauseam. Why don’t they change and give us something 
“ passing the love of women ” — not our love for them but their 
love for us ? A friendship of fifty years in many lands and 
under varied circumstances is not an everyday occurrence. 

It is not always that men remember to speak well of their 
early patrons. Change of affection, interest or position, the 
violence of party or political hate, the pronunciamento of some 
religious doctrine by the one not held by the other, these arc 
some of the thousand and one causes which lead on to estrange- 
ment and inevitable alienation never to be recalled. It was not 
thus with Harris and Medows. Distance could not im])air it 
nor time witlier it, nor altered position — the breath of envy — 
the voice of calumny could not sully a friendshi]) so pure and 
disinterested. 

It liegan when Harris was seventeen and Medows twenty- 
four, some boyish duel that Harris liad with a friend of Medows 
luinging tlnuu together. This was in 176*2, and until 1793 they 
seemed to have been constantly together. They had fought tlie 
Americans on the Delaware and drove them into their works, — 
on Long Island, — they tumbled over a gatew^ay, littered it witli 
straw and slept together within the eighth milestone from New 
York. 

They fought and beat the French at tlie Vigie in the West 
Indies, as you may still read in military annals, and together in 
the East Indies tliey stormed Bangalor and Seringapatam. 

Fanny was the wife of Medows^ and Harris rejoiced in his 
Nancy, and when wounded and unable to stretch a hand or 
move a limb, '' It’s lucky that Fanny does not know this,” or 
“ I wish I were with Nancy,” were the only words that escaped 
from their lips. And here they are at Parel,* on this Christmas 
day of 1788, as John Best hath it, ''like two brothers,” the 
Secretary in the seat of honour at the head of the table and the 
Governor at the side more honourable than ever. The dinner 
is good. " Y^es, but it’s all Harris,” says the President, and so 
the joke goes round, and as the night advances, mirfch loud 

* Hifrli up, outside the dining-room, and which was the chai)el when 
Parel belonged to the Jesuits, is a plaque on which is printed — 

“ Built by Honourable Hornby, 1771.” (Copied, Nov. 2, 1887.) 
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enough to shake the walls of the old convent — you might liear 
it at Belvidere. I do not wonder that Medows exercised a great 
dominion over Harris. 

Kaye may tell me that Medows was not the accomplished 
General, another that he was careless of Jiis affairs, and a third 
that he was idle and incompetent, •but he must have had a soul 
of goodness in him, and I cease to marvel that Harris yielded 
up his lieart — surrendered at discretion, would have gone between 
him and a cannon ball, as he said himself, if he only knew it 
was coming. (Jood man Medows, when you were Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland, if all stories are true, you visited the sick 
soldier, and saw that his food and bedding were as they ought 
to be. And so, reader, it came to pass that the man whose 
name is not to be found in tlie dictionary of biography was 
never forgotten l)y the Lord Harris of Belmont and the Mysore 
in the Peerage of England, nay even after his ])raises had been 
sounded by the Duke of Wellington, for at the age of three 
score years and ten, in a document intended for the eyes of 
posterity, Harris wrote down, “ I owe all my fame and fortune 
to Medows.” No sketch of the one can be written without 
reference to the other ; if you wish Medows you must go to 
Harris, for they were linked together in the bonds of an indis- 
sohiblo friendship that moulded the framework of their lives. 
Brethren in arms! In arras did we say? Yea, in everything 
com]U'ehended in the lioly name of brotherhood, compared with 
which the proudest honours in the roll of fame, or the diamonds 
in his coronet, were as the small dust in the balance. Their 
love was like that of David and Jonathan, and the words of 
Burns on his early patron express the affection which Harris 
bore to this now forgotten Governor of Bombay : — 

“But I’ll remember thee, Gleucairn, 

And a’ that thou hast done for mo.”* 


* For several details in this sketch we are indebted to Colonel Norman, C.B., 
whose familiarity with every detail of Bombay histdry is beyond all praise, 
and all the more creditable, as his long service has been in the North or 
North-West of India. Now General Norman, in command of the Bengal 
contingent in Burma. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

The Duke of Wellington in Bombay. 

“ I am nhnmuhwallay as we say in the East, that is, I have ate of the 
Kind's salt, and tlicrefore I conceive it to be my duty to servo with unlicsita- 
liiig zeal and checrfulncsH wlicn or wherever ihe King or his Government may 
thiiik i)ropcr to employ me.” — liefthj of ihe Dul’e of Wellimjton ^ on a friend 
I'cinarkimf to Irini that he htd been reduced from his high rank to the 
command of a brigade of infantry. JJastings, ISeptemher, JH05, 

“ I was feasted out of Bombay, and I was feasted into it.” 

Duke, of Wellington s Despatches. 

' A LOVE-PASSAGE. 

“ I THANK yon f(.)r the picture, of wliich, howe.vcr, 1 niiist; 
observe, with iny friends lierc, that the two or three glances 
wliicdi you mention made very little impression on the fair 
artist, as the picture is as like anybody else, as it is of the 
])ersou for whom it is intended. I shall write to her, never- 
theless, and I propose to tell her that I am glad tliat those few 
glances made an impression upon her memory so (exceedingly 
favourable ; and I have employed a gentleman liere to draw the" 
pdeture of a damsel in the character of a' shepherdess, which T 
shall also jjresent as the effect of the impiression made upon my 
memory by the fidr artist. 

“ Arthub Wellest.ey. 

“ Seriugapatam, Nuv. Otb, 1801.” 

This passag(j is crystallized in one of the Duke’s des])at(dies — 
shall we say like a gem in a lot of rubbish ? It is addressed to 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, and tells thti old, old 
story of romance, love, and flirtation. Poor girl ! 

When the Duke was a gay young aide-de-camp at the Irish 
Court he was engaged to Lady Catherine Pakcnhani. While 

VOL, II. c 
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he was in India slie liad been attacked by small-pox, and 
shortly ai’t(!r he left England slie Avrote to tell him her beauty 
was gone, and that he was a free man.* 

JIow could a young lady, living in iiombay, be expected to 
know all this in those days, when betrothals were not ])rochumed 
from the house-tops '? , 

M'\\e Duke was t\\irty-two and an uncommonly handsome 
man, and We do not need his ])ortrait by Lawrence to tell us 
this. He is described by Mountstuart Eljjhinstone, in his 
r>ombay and Poona days, as almost at times boyish in his 
manners. We need not therefore wonder that a Bombay 
young lady fell in love with tlie Duke of W(dlington. Tliere 
weie dozens more no doubt. 

“IIow could I l)c with either, 

A\'(‘rc t’ otlier dear channer away ! ” 

The Avonder to us is»that the Duke ever got out of the place. 
Who this lady was we shall never kmnv. Mrs. Hough, f who 
was with us until the other day, could have told us all about it. 
'fhere were some good sketediers among the Bomlniy Indices of 
this ])(;riod, and Mrs. Ashhurncr, the friend of Sir James 
Mackintosh and Amelia Dpi(*, has left us a bo^autiful vignette iu 
Pasil Hall’s travels. But, painter or ]()V(;r, there is nothing to 
be^ishanied of. It was a pure, a tender, and a lofty passion on 
her part. 

“As ill the bo.soiii of the stream 
'.riie moonbeam dwells at dewy e'oii, 

* So trembliie^ pure was temier love 

Wit bill the breast o’ boimy Jean.” 

And we may well believe that she never told her lo\'e except 
on this occ;asion, A\'hen she confided the great secret to that 


Put be vetmued to claim her hand, and her hand was freely given, 
A] nil l(a,h, ]S('(). 

f “ Mrs. llouigi Jit d on June 24tli, 1H78, ag« d eiuhty-eiglit, and had danced 
with tlie Duke in Pomhay. Widow of tlw late Ckd. K. H. Hough, Military 
Auditor-lhneial, Pombay. Mrs. Iloiejli was married in Calcutta in 1800. 
In 18(11) she mounted to the top of the Sanitary Commissioner’s Office in 
Dhobi Talao, five stories up.” — Dr. Hewlett, Kov. 1, 1887. 
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Brahmanised Scotsman,”"^ donathaii Duncan. His ear was 
never deaf to the cry of snlferiiig liumanity, as we may still see 
from the bas-reliels on liis tomb in the Bombay Cathedral. 
‘•'Infanticide abolislied in lienares and Kattywar,” in capital 
letters, proelaiiiis him, the great law-giver, full of mercy as well 
as justice. What wonder, tl>cn, if be turned away bis attention 
fi’om the contemplation of tbe sickening land tenures of 
Salsette to the bright eyes and tenures that bound him to tbe 
.softer sex ? And tbe Duke — 

“Avc Maria, inaideji mild, 
liisteii to a maiden’s })rayer.” 

T]ie (Jenius of Flirtation came to liis aid in this great extremity. 

“ 1 cannot all day 1)0 ncgloctin<f Madras, 

Or slighting liomhay, for tlio sake of a lass.” f 

na])py thought. I sliall write 4) her, nevertlieless.” 
beciprocate her affection? Ho, not exactly; pay lier back in 
her own coin; do to her as slie liatb done to me, send her ber 
own portrait as slie liatli sent me mine. O thou Iron Duke ! 

A glorious picture this! Old bachelor | acting hlavk-fooi'^ 
to a distressed damsel, and tbe hero to be of a “ buiidrcd lights ” 
witli one more fygbte added to the number. 

Tljc Duke indicates that tbe jiicture was that of “ anybody.’' 
There was one distinguisliing feature in tbe Duke’s physiognomy 
that made him dilfer from most mem 1 wonder she did not 
manage to ])aint bi.s nose. I liave half a doubt that the Duke 
eliminated this portion of bis features in bis b.asty estimate of 
tbe portrait, and that at that particular moment tbe (jmius loci 
a la. I’epper’s ghost in the shape of Lady Bakeiibam, was 
looking over bis right shoulder. 

There is a bungalow at Kbandala, erected by Mouiitstuart 
Elpbiiistone (Governor, 1819-27), where be very ofteii resided 
It is situated on a knoll overhanging a great precipice, down 


* Mackintosh thus desiguatcs him. 
t Jjord Macaulay. 
t .-Etat. 45. 

§ Ga-l)et\vef;n in match-miking. 
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wldcAi a \vatci‘-fall tuml>les 1200 feet in four successive falls. 
What if, when the snows of age had descended on the fair 
shepherdess, at some point near tliis, she drew from her album 
the picture which Wellesley had sent Iier ere his brow had been 
laurelled by one single victory ? You may rest assured that it 
was bi’ought Ibrtli from its hidingrplace neitlier in pain, nor in 
sorrow, nor in anger, but to a delighted family and friends, 
hei'self more delighted than all the rest. And tlien there was 

TiiF duke’s nose. 

If h(i nevm- siiw his owti nose nor the nose in the picture 
which was gifted to him in 1801, nor any of the hundred 
duke’s noses scattered over the woild, it is certain — and who 
can paint like Nature ? — that he saw this one, near Khandala. 

11 1 (! I.)uk(i was very reticent on the subjtTjt of the ladi(\s of 
Ikmibay oi‘ the iJekhan. In all the volumes of his Indian 
despatches, one and only one, conies in for a share of panegyric. 
Of one he says : She is very fair and very handsome, and well 
deserviis to be the object of a treaty.” He wrote this at 
Panwel The lady wus a widow, but the treaty alluded to had 
nothing to do with matrimony. 1 think it was font an 
ronirairc — to give tlie lady a ( }ovc*rnnient pension of Its. 1200 
per nuuisem if vshe did not marry.* 


THE DUKE IN INDIA. 

< The Duke of Wellington was about eight years in India 
(1797 to 1805). He resided in lioiuhay in March and April, 
1801, when he came to Inirry off Sir 1 )avid llaird’s expiedition 
to Egypt to meet the (treat Napoleon; and again Irom March to 
May, 1804, after tlie battle of Assaye.t Ihit from March, 1803, 

* llu* widow ol' Kami Fadiiavis. 
t licydoii's liurs on Assayc maybe given here : — 

hritnuH, for the battle of Asvaye, 

For that w'as a day 
AVhen we stood in our array, 

Like the Lion’s might at hay : 

And our battle-w^ord was Conquer or Die. 
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to July, 1804, lie was in or about the Bombay Presidency, and 
his two great victories of Assaye and Argaum * were gained in 
our neighbourhood, within 200 miles of Boinbay.f Bombay 
may therefore claim to liave some part in the military education 
of this illustrious hero, for Assaye and Argaum are the first in 
the long roll of his conquests which history records, and it was 
on the burning plains of the Dekhan that Arthur Wellesley first 
tried his ’prentice hand at the art of war. 

THE BOMBAY OF IIIS PERIOD 

was not like the Bombay of to-day, except in its topographical 
surroundings, and even these have been modified by land re- 
clamation from the sea. It was ‘‘ a city fortified,” and its walls 
enclosed a population of about 100,000, with as many outside. 


Rouse, ronse the cruel leopard from his lair, 

IVith his yell the mountain rin^H; 

And his red eye round he 
As arrow-like lie siirings, 

And spreads his clutching paw to rend and tcai-. 

There first arrayed in battle we saw, 

Far as the eye could glance, 

'J’hc Mahratta banners dance, 

O’er the desolate expanse, 

And their standard was the leopard of Malwa. 

But when we first encountered, man to man, • 

Such odds came never on 
Against Greece at Marathon 
Wlien they shook the Persian throne, 

’Mid tlic old barbaric pomp of Ispahan. 

No number’d might of living men could tame 
Our gallant band that broke 
Througli the bursting clouds of smoke, 

Wlien the vollied thunder 8}X)ke, 

From a thousaud (s)mouldering mouths of lurid flame. 

Ht »( * iK !t> 

Shout, Britons, for the battle of Assaye ; 

Ye who perished in your prime. 

Your hallowed names sublime, 

Shall live to ceaseless time. 

Your heroic worth and fame shall never die.” 

— Norton’s Early letters of Thomas Carlyle, vuL i., p. 8. 

* Assaye, September 23rd, 1803 ; Argaum, November 28th, 1803. 
t “Your victories have taken place in our neighbourhood.”- Bombay 
Address, 1804. 
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The walls were then in as great a stat(‘. of perfection as tliey 
ever had been. For a hundred years men liad been stumbling 
over liali-liewn stones and lieaps of unslaked lime. There were 
no houses on Mala])ar Hill. Our venerable * citizen, Mr. Man- 
akjee Cursetje(i,t lias yjointed out to ns the site of the house 
where the Duke resided. The wajls of the stable only now 
remain, and tlie site is on your right opyiositc the wood-wharf 
as you ascend tlie steep Siri road, now much availed of by 
foot-passengers as a short cut to Malabar Hill and the Ladies’ 
Gymkliana. 

Tluu’e is 

A rniEAT DEARTH OF MATEIilALS 

out of which to I'rame the story of tli(‘. Duke in Bombay 
The fluctuating nature of the English yiopulation here forbids 
anything like continuous tradition handed down from ag(‘, to 
age, as we have in liuropc. Moreover, our subject was just 
then emerging into fame. Somebody said lately that it was a 
l>ity Mrs. Hough burned her diary. rciimi)s. There are diaries 
and diaries. We are certain, however, of this, that it is a real 
calamity that the diary of Sir James Mackintosh covers none 
of Wellington’s history in Bombay, nor, indeed, in this presi- 
dency. Strange to say, the Duke had left a week before he 
arrived, and was already writing multitudinous despatches 
under the shadow of that great battlement of trajj and laterite 
whicli we now call Cliauk Boint when Mackintosh was sailing 
over the Fifty Fathom Flat within sight of the promised land 
of Hindustan. Had it been otherwise we should certainly have 
had many notes from a jirofound observer and most accomplished 
scholar on Arthur Welh^sley. All memory of the man has now 
died out, and we venture to state that there is not a single man 
alive who recollects tlie Duke of Wellington in India. Even 
His Highness Aga Khan Meliilati, the descendant of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the hereditary chief and unrevealed Imam 
of the Ismailis, upon whom sat so lightly the burden of four 
score monsoons, remembered him not;t — so is it with the 


* Mr. Manakjee possessed a gold locket with the Duke’s hair in it, and 
a letter from the present Duke, authenticating the same, 
t Died December 6th, 1887, in the 81st year of his age. 
t H. H. Aga Khan died in Bombay on the night of the 12th April, 1881. 
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Honourable Nusserwanjee Framjee, tlie Nestor of tlie Parsis.* 
Ten years ago the case was different, but the “ Blind Fury witli 
tlie abhorred shears ” has cut the last link. Jadavrao, of IVIale- 
ganw, came to Sir Bartle Frere in 1867, and pointing to the 
battlefield of Khirki, said, “ The place is much changed since 1 
was here fifty years ago.” .He bore arms when the Duke was 
in I^oona, in 180o. There is thus no option to us except to 
deliver ourselves over to conjecture, or be content with such 
things as we have, in the shape of the miscellaneous scraps 
which are furnished to us by the despatches and letters of the 
Duke of Wellington. 


THE duke’s THIUMrilAL ENTRY INTO JIOMBAY. 

Be it known, then, that the Duke of Wellington, otherwisi* 
Major-General Wellesley, entered Bombay on the 13th March, 
1804. He came fresh from the victories of Assay e and Argauni, 
and Bombay did him all honour. The route by winch he 
entered the city is still visible to us, and very much the same 
as it was then, except that a structure here and then) — 

“Battered and decayed 

Lets in new light through chinks which Time has made." 

It stretched from the Dock-gate opposite the old ( Ajurt II^usi* 
to the old Secretariat, then known as Government House. The 
course of the procession wnts thus the Dock-head to Apollo 
Street, which was lined from end to end by all the troojis tlnm 
in the garrison, and packed by a dense mass of human beings, 
a sea of turbans, with a sprinkling of European and I*arsi 
hir as the eye could reach, until it terminated at the Cathedral 
and Bombay Green. The old Court House t had once (1776-84 ) 
been the residence of Governor Hornby, and was for its time a 
palatial-looking building. The porch is a lofty colonnade siu 
mounted by a balcony, which afforded a splendid coign of 
vantage, as it directly faced the Dock archway, and enabled its 

* Seth Nasirwanji Framji Path, died 2Ist March, 1892, aged 88 years; 
ante, Vol. I., pp. 218, 246. 

t Now the “ Great Western Hotel,” ante, Vol. I., p. 466 ; and inf ra, p. 42. 
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occupants to catch, as he emerged, a first glimpse of tlie illus- 
trious stranger, the hero of Assaye. We need scarcely ask if 
this v(irandali, on a day such as this, was chock full of the youth, 
b(^auty, and lair hair of England. So, he looking at tliem and 



OLD COmiT HOUSE, BOMHAY. 


they at him, tlie Duke, amid the roar of cannon and the blare 
of trumpets, made his way to Government House. 

Great preparations had been made fbr his reception, for it had 
been known for days that he was to arrive from Panwel in the 
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Governor’s yacht. The Chamber of Commerce was then in- 
choate, and the Town Council and Corporation without form 
and void. Nevertheless a Mr. Hensliaw * * * § was voted to the chair, 
and commissioned to present an address signed by 123 non- 
official Englishmen, we presume. The last tableaux are the 
Duke, Jonathan Duncan, and Mr. Henshaw, each rising in 
succession to speak on the great question of the day, all 
very hot, and thougli enjoying tlieiiiselves, glad when the 
wliole business was terminated and gave way to a series of 
dinners, balls, and theatrical representations. We may here 
observe that the Duke was a close-sliaven man, as were all 
ins contemporaries, Nelson, Lake, Abercrornby, Mackintosli, 
and Malcolm. t The reign of tlie long-liaired savages came 
in with Sir Charles Napier, “ the bearded vision of Sind.” 

It was a big day — a hara-dhi. Bombay, with one bound, 
seemed to burst away from the clouds of misfortune which had 
miveloped her; and it was no wonder she sought reliei’, for 
storm and tire and famine had done theii* worst, and her cup of 
misery liad been well-nigh filled to tiie brim. Five years had 
passed — and such five years. The elements of nature seemed 
to conspire with the violence of man, and tlie century had 
dawned amid gloom and disaster to tlie settlement. Tliere laid 
lieen a great storm at the close of the monsoon of 1799, in which 
M.M.S. Besolution,” 1000 native craft, and 400 lives were lost 
ill the harbour. Then a fire broke out in 1803, which destroyed 
three-fourths of the Bazaar, Barracks, Custom House, and many 
public buildings. In 1802-3, tlie clouds liaving refused to give 
their rain, a famine raged { only equalled in intensity by that 
of 1812, and in 1802 a domestic incident threw the whole 
colony into mourning, the Persian ambassador having been shot 
dead by one of our own sepoys in the public streets. § 


* Landed in India, 17G4. 

t Munro also as well as Sir Barry Close and General Lawrence of a 
former generation. — Vide Fortraits in Jluiorical Fecords Is^ Madras 
European Iteghneiit, 1843. 

f “ Rice was imported into Bombay to the value of 50 lakhs, by which 
there is no doubt that the lives of 50,000 huma#i beings were saved.” — 
Mackintosh. 

§ “ They patched up such affairs easily in these days. One lakh in presents, 
Ks. 50,000 in pensions, and the body sent in a ship of war to Kerbela. It 
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The period had been thus one of intensest anxiety, fears 
within and fi^litirigs witliout. Had not Nelson written Governor 
Duncan tluit if Napoleon was successful in Egypt, Bond)ay 
would come next ? As eacli day dawned the flagstaff on 
Malabar Point was narrowly watched and the liorizon seawards 
eagerly scanned. It will be remcanbered tliat Thana Was then 
the oiit])ost of British dominion, and the outlook acu’oss the 
creek was black and dismal, and blacker and dismaller on the 
great plains of the Dekhari beyond the AVes tern (Jliats. The 
fartlier you went the worsen it became. There was a court at 
J’oona and a court at I faidarabad. Ba,ji Bao sits on the verandah 
of the Somwar Palace and hears with dtdight the yells of the 
brother of llolkar as he is being tramjded to death by an ele- 
phant,* and llolkar’s vicegerent, Amritrao, by way of reprisal, 
threatens to give over Poona to plunder and burn it to ashes. 

Sydenham, the Kesident at tlie court of the Ni/am, considers 
it as '' a sort of experiment to determine with how little morality 
men can associate to^etlu'T, and seems to think that the most 
atrocious ruffians from the brothels and massacres of Paris might 
here be teachers, and even models, of virtue, llolkar laid become 
so besotted a drunkard as almost to hav(i lost his senses ; after 
an excessive dose of cherry-brandy lu) ])lucks the turbans from 
the heads of his chiefs and beats tliem like the lowest slaves ; ” t 
and Sindia was so bad that the Duke of Wellington, on dlst 
January, 1804, almost driven to desperation by his conduct, 
wrote Malcolm, then at his camp, “ It will not be a bad plan to 
bribe the prince as well as his ministers.” 

' This i-epresents the rulers of tlie wide area of Maratha 
dominion, but Pc^shwali, Sindia, Hoikai’, and Nizam, it was .all 
the same. But we must not ignore 

'I’llE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

And our witnesses shall be two men of Europe.an reputation 
who had singular opportunities of extending their observations 


was afterwards remarked in the Shiraz hazar that we might have ten 
ambassadors if we paid for them at the same price.” — Malcolm. 

* lyoi. t Mackintosh. 
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in the Dekliaii and Ivonkan at this jieriod. We premise tliat 
their report will not be a one-sided one, neither biassed by 
senseless prejudice nor overweening indulgence. Neither of 
them disliked the natives of this country. Wlien llormasjee 
gave a masque ball, Mackintosh was among tlie revellers. When 
Dady was dying, he I landed .over to Mackintosh the care of his 
two sons, who alterwards became merchants in Bombay. 1 
have offered you peace, and you have chosen war,” said the 
great Duke, and the words were uttered by the same man who, 
on the field of Assaye, sent for a havildar of the 4th ('avalry, 
who had dashed among the enemy’s horse and ])ore away the 
standard, and then with a gentle pat on the back said, achJut, 
}(aml(lar~j<(m,((dar. And a janiadar he was made. There was 
no collusion, as Wellington and Mai^kintosli never met nm- 
corresponded in India. Indeed, they were ]X)litical op])on(*nts 
during their lives. 

The Duke of Wellington did not disguise from himself oi* the 
j)ublic the means he had aciiuired, or tl'fe capacity with wliich 
lie was gifted, for writing on the condition of the people of 
Western India. 

No man,” he says, “ has ever liad so many ojiportunities of 
contemplating the suliject in all its ])arts, and possibly no mjin 
has (*-ver adverted to it. 

“ There is not one of them that can be implicitly trusted. 

“ Famine rages in the Dekhan. Habits of industry are* out 
of the (juestion, and men must jdunder for subsisUmce, be 
destroyed, or starve; no law, no Civil Government, and no 
army to keep plunderers in order — and no revenue can Ik^ 
collected ; indeed, no inhabitant can or will remain to cultivate, 
unless he is protected by an armed force stationed in his 
village. 

Five miles from I’oona, a dreary wastii overrun by thieves. 

“ The only system of the Pesh wall’s Government is that of a 
robber. 

''The Peshwah is callous to everything, but money and 
revenge.” 

And on the march to I’oona, — " except in one villagti, not a 
human being was left for a distance of 125 miles from Miraj to 
Poona.” 
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So much for Wellinj^ton ; now for Mackintosh. “ No police, 
no administration of justice, except such as the village system 
of India supplies. It would be diflicult to say for what tax is 
jjaid, except it lx; to bribe tlie sovereign not to murder or rob 
the inliabitants. 

“ C'arli to Tulligaum. The coiuitry is bare and little culti- 
vated, the road is lonely, and tlie whole district seems un- 
peopled. 

"Sicilian to licjapore. For fourteen miles the only living 
(;reatures tliat we saw were some ])retty paiTO(jiiets, a ])artridge, 
a hare, and a herd of deer. Yet our road was through a 
i‘onntry that had been universally cultivated, and within a few 
miles of what had been once one of the most superb capitals of 
the East. 

Tlie number of women enslaved and condemned to 
})erj)etual imprisonment in such loathsome dungeons, witliout 
occupation or amusement, without knowledge or accomplish- 
ment, without the possibility of a good quality wliich could rise 
so high as to deserve the name of virtue, is, perhaps, the 
strongest instance of low or depraved tyi'anny that the world 
exhibits. 

“ The insecurity of this country is not occasional oi' tem- 
j)orary, but its usual and probably perpetual state. 

In the dominions of the l\‘shwah, Nizam, &c., they in reality 
exercise no functions of Government except that of collecting 
the revenue. In every other respect tliey throw the reins on 
the horse’s neck. In their dominions there is no police, no 
administration of justice ; sovereignty is to them a perfect 

This is what the people and country had come to. The 
([uestion now arises, why did we not leave these besotted 

* “ The Mahratta (jovennueiit from its foundation has been one of the 
most destr\u;tive that ever existed in India. It never relinquished the pre- 
datory spirit of its founder Shivajee. 'i'hat spirit grew with its power, and 
when its empire extended from the Ganges to the Kaveri, this nation was 
little better than a horde of imperial thieves. All other Hindu tribes took a 
pride in the im])rovement of the country and in the construction of temjdes, 
ponds, canals, and other jiuhlic works. The Mahraltas liave done nothing of 
this kind ; their work has been chiefly desolation. They did not seek their 
revenue in the improvement of the country, but in the exaction of an estab- 
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Governments to work out their own destruction ? And this 
brings us to a second question, 

WHY WAS ARTHUR WELLESLEY HERE ? 

The answer is easy enougli to both these (juestions. The 
holders of the masnads of Western India were at this time 
brewing a sharp jioison for us to drink. When the treaty of 
Bassein, restoring the Peshwali to Poona, in 1802, was signed, 
Holkar licld up his liands and said, “ Yon have taken away my 
turban.” It mtts to prevent ])robable combinations among the 
Maratha powers, the end of whicli would have been to have 
liiveii the English into the sea. That was the reason why the 
Duke was here and tliat r>onibay was filled witli joy and 
rejoicing in March IcSOd. The answer to the first question is 
tliat we did not arrest the decay of llu'se Governments: they 
literally died from the contempt of tlie native populations. 
Conceive any man wishing to g(‘t back to such times ! Tlie 
Duke, in February, 1803, was told by tlurf Viceroy that his pre- 
sence was wanted at Poona. This brings us to 

ms CELERRATED MARCH TO POONA.* 

And the Duke vshall lie his own historian. “ We marched to 

lislicd tribute from their neighbours, and in pvcihitory exoursions to levy luorn 
tribute. Tliou^F now fortunately (tblij^cd t(» relinquish their claims, the wish 
to revive them Avill never cease, but with the extinction of their iK)wer» A 
government so hostile in its principles to unprovement and tranquillity ought, 
if possible, to be comjdctely overthrown .” — ISir Tiwma& Munro to Governor- 
General^ Novrniher, 1817. 

* We are indebted to an eminent llombay civilian for the following, 
which clears up tlie, topography of the Duke of Wellington’s famous inarcn 
of ho miles ill .‘52 hours, from Haraniati to Poona, on lhth-20th A])ril, 1801). 
With a force of 10,hl7 men, of whom 1709 were cavalry, he left (Icneral 
Stuart’s Headquarters at llarihar on 9th ]Vlarch,and crossed the Tnngahhadra 
on 12th Marcli. He reached Miraj on drd Ajiril, and appears to have 
marched steadily thence towards Poona. Hearing on the liith that Amrit 
Hao was still near Poona, and that he was suppo.std to he about to burn the 
town, ho marched on with his cavalry — 412 Furojicans and 1297 natives. 
The intantry followed, reaching I’oona mi 22iid. The route w^as by tlie 
“ Little P)or Ghat,” a route often mentioned in the annals of 1800 to 1820. 
The (that is near the eastern end of the chain which runs ea'^tw^ard from 
Singarh and P>oleshwar, and before the construction of the Dewui Ikijidiw and 
Katraj Ghat was the only ]»ractiGahlc road across that range of hills. 
Though superseded hy the Papdev and Dewa Ghats for trathc to Poona by 
road tlie Ghat is still kept u]), as it is on the line of communication between 
tlie Uroti railway .station and 8a.swad, Jejuri, and other places on the line of 
the old 8atara road. 
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Toomfrom Scmf^apntnm, tlie (listanoe being neariy six hundrei] 
mih in tk worst semn of the year, through a country which 
MJ km Astmroi hf Hdbrmmv, ml with beavyg,,,.,,, 

; ,n„n ■ivcrn-e of thirtcea-iind-a-hah miles a day; 
Hid hJliii twelve dayi^for orders, wo arrived at Fooria in two 
months from the time we marcheih 0)i this maichwe lost no 
(Irau^^it cuttle. I rcninincd in the neighbourhood oi loona, in 
ii country which deserves the nfiine of a desei% for six weeks, 
and then marched with the train in the same state. . . It has 
frequently been necessary for the troops to march, for many days 


toi^ether, a distance of fifteen to twenty miles daily. The heavy 
artillery always accompanied them. Upon one occasion I found 
it necessary to jnarcli a detachment sixty miles in thirty hours, 
and tlie ordnance and provision carriages, drfiwii by the 
Company’s bullocks, accom])anicd tliem. . . * Tlie number ol‘ 


* Oroai Marvhvs: — “I once inarclied in India seventy miles in wliat I 
may call one marcli; it was afier Assayc to tlie borders of the Nizam’s 
territory tiL^ainst a body of pre<latory natives, wliom by this exti'aordiiiary 
march I surjirised in their camp. lm<tvedone moniinc: about lour o’clock 
and marched till noon, wlicn 1 had a rest till about eit^lit in the evening, 
when I set out and did not stop till about twelve mid-day — seventy miles 
from my hrst 1 had before Assaye mad(' another forced marcli whicli 

saved Poona, but it was not so far, hardly sixly miles, and 1 took more time 
to (Jo it, but it was a surprisin'^ march.” — 11, W. Croker’s 1881, 

Duke of Wellington lut/itUiir. 

The Kussian march of about a month from Kinderley on the (’aspian to 
the Sea of Aral, Apiil-May, 187d, was “ one of the most remarkable made 
by any army in any time. TIk; distance was great; the road lay through 
a* desolate desert in whicli tliero was scarcely a well, and the means of 
transport were utterly disproportionate.” — M'Uahaii, Cainpaiytiiruj vn the 
O.rus, 1871. 

“Henry V.’s march to Agincourt, (Itb to 21 Ih October, 1415. 'I’hree 
hundred and twenty miles in eighteen days, a rate surpassing any continuous 
marching recorded of late years.” — The Art of War in the Middle Aqes, by 
C. W. 0. Oman, 1885. 

“In 18011, the tioops under (Jeneral Itobt. Crawford marclied to Talavcra, 
a distance of sixty-two Phmlish iniJes in twenty-six Itours in tlie hottest 
season of the year, each man carrying from fifty to sixty pounds wei^oit. 

‘ Mad the historian Oihbon known of such an effort, he would have spared his 
sneer about the delicacy of moilerii soldiers.” — Battles and Sieges in the 
Beninsttla, hy Sir William Napier, K.C.1>., 1855, 

4'he Corps of Guides: — ‘“Jam making,’ said Henry Daly, then Coin- 
mauder, as lie started wit'i alacrity ou his honourable mission, ‘ a' d I intend 
to make the best march that has hc(Ui heard of in India.’ And lu^ was as 
good as his word. In twenty-two days at the very hottest season of the year 
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cattle which have died are really not greater than it would have 
been at the grazing ground.” 

He is now on the inarch to Alimadriagar, Assaye, and Argaum, 
with the cavtc Umichc which was given to him by liis brother, 


lie made a forced march of live hundred and eighty miles, from Peshawar to 
Delili, and his men came into camp, as they were described by an eye- 
witness, ‘as firm and U! 4 ht of step as if they liad marched only a mile.’” 

“ It was on the morning of June 0, 1857, that the Guides arrived before 
D(ihli. They liad accomplished a distance of live hundred and eighty mih.-s 
in twenty-two days, and that too at the very hottest season of the year. 
There had been but three halts during the whole march, and those only by 
s[iecial order. It was a march hitherto unequalled in India, and in point ot 
speed -an avernge of twenty-s(?ven miles a day — it is, I believe, unequalled 
still. ’’-“Boswortii Smith’s Life of Lord Laiorencey IB8u. 

1757. — “After Plassey, Cooto with troops Iroin Kagarnahol to Patna, eleven 
days and a half, measured by a ])orambulator two hundred and one miles in 
Jidy.” — Orme’s Ilifitory, vol. ii., 192. 

“ In Prinsep’s Jim(;cr Khaa Lord Luke is said to have marched sixty 
miles ill twenty-four hours. Ornie, I think, calls the twenty-four hours’ 
walk, including pursuit, seventy-two miles .” — Life of Lord JACwrence, 1884. 

Throuyh Mastti Landy p. 104, 1887. Joseph*' Thomson did forty-hvc 
geographical miles in a straight liiK^, i.e., fifty-three English miles — in ser^jen- 
tino (course seventy miles walk — in twenty-two hours. 

With reference to the allusion made by the Viceroy in liis speecli at the 
lunclieon on his visit to the Contingent Mess at Bohiram, to one of its 
cavalry regiments ha ving jierfornied one of the most remarkable achievements 
recorded, lie believed, in military liistory, in covering nearly six hundred 
miles in thirty-one (lays, and which has been recciveil with a great deal of 
scepticism, the following extract from the Pield Servi(xis of the Ilaidarahad 
Contingent shows that his Excellency was well within the bounds of historical 
record. : — 

“ The head-quarters, Itli Cavalry, under command of Captain P».vam, 
marched from Bolararn on the 5(h October, 185(5, in the direction of Gumsur, 
ibr the purpose of co-operating with the Company’s troops in suppressing the 
rebellion in that district, and in order to join the force before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, Captain 13yam marclied to Gumsur, a distance of Hvti 
hundred and eighty-eight miles, in tiiirty-one days, and brought in bis horses 
fresh for action, d’his ollicer received the favourable notice of the Madras 
Government fvide ProceedimjSy dated 29th November, 1859). 

(Jn the arrival of this detachment at Bolararn on the 2()th March, 1857, 
the Hesident was pleased to re-publish the following extract from general 
orders by the Jliglit Honourable the Governor in Council, dated Port 8aiut 
George, the 4th March, 1857 : — 

“ Idle party of His Highness the Nizam's Horse under Captain B 3 ^am like- 
wise merits special notice. In order that he might be in time to join belore 
the commencement of hostilities, Captain Byarn made a march of five 
hundred and eighty-eight miles in thirty-one days, and brought his men and 
horses to the frontier of Gumsur fresh and perfectly eflicient ; his services and 
tlieirs were, during the time they were employed, fatiguing and incessant, but 
were perforim'd with un wearie<l zeal and alacrity, greatly to their own credit 
and to the benefit of the public interests.” 
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the Viceroy, to do, in fact, anything he pleased, either offensive 
or defensive, the how and when l)eing left entirely to himself. 
Would any of these victories have been won if the telegraph 
had tlien been in operation ? We may be certain that more 
cattle would have died. 


duel; discipline at NACAIL 

Wellington was glad to take the 78th Kegiment of High- 
binders with him. Malcolm’s feeling was that their Gaelic dress 
would liave an excellent effect on the enemy 1 Our readers will 
recollect that this was the regiment whose pipers enlivened 
Poona in 1879, and we may add also the Scots dinner of that 
year. The following incident occurred before the storm and 
(capture of Ahmadnagar on 12th August, 1803. Captain Grant, 
a young officer of the 78tli, gave a party to his friends in camp, 
and asked Captain IVown’s piper to amuse them, so that they 
might listen to the pibrochs and dance to the reels. Cajitaiii 
IJrown was an old man and an Englishman, and it would have 
been no compliment to have asked him. Nevertheless, his pipin' 
having been asked without his knowledge, he took umbragii at 
this, and at evening parade addressed Grant. Grant rejdied 
that he would send for the piper as often as he pleased. “ Sii', 
you are but a boy, and nobody but a boy would tell me so.” 
Then came the ilmoncmvnt. A friend was called in, who 
recommended a challenge, which was accepted, and in the duel 
, Brown fell dead. General Wellesley turned the friend out of 
cam]), “ that such a wretiih might not have the opportunity of 
sliaring in the honours of an army which he had thus dis- 


This was followed by a letter Iroiu the Governor-General in Council, 
Gxpressins; satisfaction at the testimony borne to the efhcioncy of the detach- 
ment, and lemarking that “ the conduct of the body recently em})loycd in 
Gumsur reflects great credit upon themselves and their couimancling officer, 
Captain hyam, to whom the Itesident was requested to communicate the 
approbation of Ins lordship in Council.” 

A correspondent writes : — The llaidarabad Contingent’s famous march (»f 
over forty years ago, alluded to by the Viceroy, is nothing as com])ared with 
the march of the 2nd Cavalry TI. C. from Mominabad to Aurangabad, a 
distance of one hundred and seventeen miles in two days, in 1857, under 
Captain, now General, Abbott.” 
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jiraced.” * Poor Grant was in a terrible state at the storm, and 
under arrest as he was, and unarmed, he rushed off — the first 
man at the top of the ladder, from which he fell a corpse, t 


NATIVE OPINION OF THE DUKE. 

Gokhla, a Maratha residing in camp witli a body of horse, 
wrote thus to his friends : — 

“ These English are a strange peo|;)le and their General a 
wonderful man ; they came here in the morning, looked at the 
Peta wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, and returned 
to breakfast. What can withstand them ? ” 


TKAIT8. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose tliat tlie Duke of 
Wellington in Western India was the solclier only, or that he 
merely changed the soldier’s garb for that of the diplomatist to 
write on mighty tlienuis. We have seen that the condition-of- 
the-people question was not beneath his notice. He, possibly, 
was the first man who wrote on the philosopliy of an Indian 
famine ; and it would astonish some of our administrators now- 
adays to find that tlieir pet schemes and original ideas haye 
been anticipated by him. He contributed something to banking 
by his celebrated saying that “ high interest means bad 
security.” We have no comments of his on foreign exchange, 
and we suspect that trade in Bombay during these years was so 
harried that sterling bills were driven out of sight. But no 
cambist or inland banker in the matter of coins or Imndis 
could catch him asleep. An unfortunate^ military man in Poonfi, 
relegated to conduct the finances, received such a castigation 
that he must have remembered it to the day of his death. It 
is useless to write any more on the subject. Should bills be 
again drawn at Poona, the Government of Bombay will furnish you 

* “ The Duke of Wellington fought a duel with the Earl of Wiuchilsea in 
1829 .” — Pall Mall Gazette, July 20th, 1888. 

t Abridged from Maxwell’s Wellington. 
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with fill account of tlic rates of excliaiige at wliicli they draw 
their hills and you can riigulate your rates accordingly.” On 
the receipt of this the Poona became cMtp and their 

countenances fell. He could thus be pleasant and unpleasant ; 
“lofty and sour to those who loved him not, to those that loved 
him sweet as summer.” Put not always. 

“ Wiien in Pombay I had much conversation with mercantile 
gentlemen tlicrii.” Yes, lie did not thiidv this beneath him ; 
not a ceremonious or “how d’ye do” acquaintance, but redolent, 
as in Charles Forbes’s case, with much talk about money, wine^ 
and horses. He had a great regard for Forbes. The house had 
been established some twenty years previously. “Forbes,” he 
says, “is a bad judge of horses.” Put Foibes had money, and 
this was what the Covernment at this ])articu]ar time stood in 
niucli need of. The Government liad sandalwood in agrowing 
static, trees we mean ; in fact, wliat Charles IL rouglily termed 
“an excrescence of tlic earth provided l>y God for the jiayment 
of debts,” which was evidently the view taken of them by the 
Government. Forbes could pay the money now — live lakhs, 
ten lakhs, — it was all the same; to liim — and he did jiay it, and 
cut the wood on the Mangalor coast afteiwvards. So we find 
in tlie last letter which the Duke wrote to Jonatlian Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, before leaving India, tlie very words we 
were prepared to expect: “27th February, 1805. Mr. Forbes’s 
sandalwood business will be settled to his satisfaction.” He 
had time to note when in Pondiay that it excelled all other 
places in India for making cartwheels, to which the late 
' Qandahar campaign boro witness. Ho had time to attend a 
garden-party at Manakjee Cursetjee’s father’s house, which you 
can still see. He had time to groan over his lumliago, and fear 
that he “ would Avalk like old Pomeroy during the remainder of 
my life.” He went into convulsions over the jokes, written, 
spoken, or practical, of “mad Malcolm;” and wo can solemnly 
aver that there is a tamarind-tree at the foot of the Siri road 
under which lie cursed tlie Pombay Government, for doing 
which he feared he miglit be burned in ehigy on the Pombay 
Green. We are bound to believe that he clomb the Siri 
(ladder) and gave an obelus to the Jogi, imago 'mortis, and was 
rewarded by a gloilous \ icw from Malabar Hill, minus steamers, 
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cotton-mills, and all that sort of t]lin^^ Such was Wellington 
in all liis phases.* To one he writes, Give him a hint that I 
am in the habit of hanging.*' To another, I shall send to Mrs. 
Stevenson in two days some cabbages and celery-plants, and in 
about a week her rose-trees.” 


“ So various he, 

In all his parts tlie Avorld’s^epitonie.” 


HERE ARE TWO NOTARIIUA. J 

“ I know but one receipt for good health in this country, and 
that is to live moderately, to drink little or no wine, to use 
exercise, to keep tlie mind employed, and, if possible, to keep in 
good humour with the world;” and he adds, '‘the last is the 
most diflicult, for, as you have often obs(irved, there is scarcely 
a good-tempered man in India.” 

When the clouds ol' the monsoon of 1804 were beginning to 
form he found that 5000 of the soldiers would be in rags during 
the monsoon. He solved the dilliculty by giving every man his 
piece of cloth and making each his own tailor.i 


* The late Sir Joseph Arnould, (b. 1815, d. at Naples, 1888), Judge of 
boiiibay High Court, 1859 to 1809. Croker thus notices young Aruould's 
appearance at Oxford when the Duke of Wellingloii was installed Chancellor oi* 
the University, June 11, 1834 : — “Then began imitations, Greek, Latin, and 
Luglish. A Mr. Arnould (scholar of Wadliam College) repeated some very good 
verses on the IlospicG of 8t. Bernard; and after alluding to Buonaparte’s 
])assage of the Alps, and praising his genius, &c., and recounting all his 
triumphs, he suddenly ay)Ostrophised the Duke and said something equivalent 
to — invincible till he met you. At that word begun a scene of enthusiasm 
such as I never saw; some jicoplc appeared to me to go out of their senses — 
literally to go mad. Tins whole assembly started up, and the ladies and the 
grave semi-circle of doctors became as much excited as the boys iu the gallery 
and the men in the pit. Such i)eals of shouts I never heard ; such waving 
of iiats, handkerchiefs and caps I never saw; such extravagant 8tami>ing and 
c]ap])ing, so that at last the air bc'caine clouded with dust. During all this 
the Duke sat like a statue ; at last he took some notice, took oil' his cap 
lightly, and pointed to the reciter to go on: but this only increased the 
enthusiasin, and at last it ended only from the mere exhaustion of our animal 
powers.” — (Jro^cer^s Bapers, vol. ii., j). 228. \ 

1 ) 2 
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WAS THE DUKE AT MATHEKAN ? 

We are afraid not; at liis “camp at Chowke ” he devoured 
much foolscap, and several lengthy despatches of great moment 
are thus dated. 

The question becomes this — whether a man in full power of 
body and mind, and embued with a strong love of scenery such 
as Killarney, could have resisted j)aying it a visit when it was, 
as it were, at his very elbow. It can be argued on both sides. 
It was tlie month of May : tliat was bad or good ; a stiffer pull 
then than in any other inontli, but Matheran has then a cooler 
climate and offers a greater conti*ast to the heated jdains below. 
One of two things is certain : if he went, he destroyed a pair of 
Wellington boots ; if he remained at Chauk, he had a liot night 
of it on 18th May. We could forgive his staying aw^ay if he 
had only squelched the maternal progenitor of that scoundrel at 
the mention of whos^ name the world still grows pale, and wdio 
must have in 1804 l)een making mud pies somewhere about 
Chauk.* 

There Was no want of roads. There was the old Chauk 
road, up which fifty years afterwards an ele])hant carried Lord 
Elpliinstone from the Eaml)agh to the summit, and there was 
the breakneck ascent at One Tree Hill, where he could have 
stuck his feet into the notches cut out of the rock (he was not 
a stout party) and been rewarded by a glorious view from the 
summit. 

He would have seen a jdain as big as Esdraelon, bounded 
by the Ghats, and at his feet the innumerable tents of which 
his camp consisted, outside one of which were picquetted his 
two horses, l^at and Diomedf (luietly munching their gram. 
He would have heard the bulbul and the golden oriole, and seen 
the so-called bird of paradise with its long tail, flitting like a 
gleam of sunlight from glade to glade. And he would have 
drunk from those perennial fountains that bubble up from the 
stony valley of the Band. He would have seen the Dhangar 
wending his way slowly into umbrageous dex)ths to sacrifice a 

Nana Sahib. ^ ~ 

t Diomed “ kicked ” at Assaye, but Malcolm fell in with him afterwards; 
and bought him for the Duke at Rs. 250. 
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cock at the black stone which he believes came down from 
lieaven.* 

Ill vain with lavish kindness 
'Ilie gifts of God are strewn, 

The heathen in his blindness 
Iknvs down to wood and stone — 

Yesterday, to-day, but not for ever. And if he had remained 
long enough, he might have bid a final adieu to the lumbago in 
his back and l)r.,Inv(irarity. 


KO'l'E ON TJIH DUKE (.>F WELLINGTON’S DOMllAY lllSSIDKNCE. 

To the EdlUyr of the “ JJornhay GazdtcT 

Sir, — Tlie writer of a note in your issue of Saturday anent the site of the 
house in whicli the illustrious Duke of Wellington resided wliile in Bombay 
has awakened in me some dormant memories of bygone days. 

Uxiwards of six-and-thirty years ago 1 had tiie lionour of being an 
occujiant of tlie same house. My landlord was Mr. Oiirsetjee Manakjee, now 
long deceased, who was the father of our wortliy townsman, Mr. Manek ji 
Kharscdji. (You will please note that, in compliance with the require- 
ments of modern scientific literature, I am compelled to spell the sou'^s name 
secundum artem.) 

For the benefit of the curious in such matters and historians in general, 
permit me further to relate that the house, which was called Surrey Ckittage, 
stood at about half-way up the now non-existent eastern brow of Malabar 
Hill. Ike excavated dohris of that part of the hill, as many of your readu s 
are aware, was utilized some years ago for the purposes of the Back Bay 
l eclamation. The house comprised a somewhat spacious and lofty hall, with 
wings and long verandahs at the sides and back part. In front there was a 
porch, to which led two carriage-ways from different directions of the large 
compound. One of them passed by the still-existing stable near the Biri. 
Your correspondent remarks that its walls are standing. He might have 
added that it has a roof, and that it continues to he used as a stable. 

The hall commanded a nice view of Back Bay and a portion of Girgaum, 
also the Esplanade and the Fort. The Guke, with his eagle eye, must have 
more than once, I presume, scanned the scene with some interest. Of an 
evening one of the most striking sights that met the eyes of myself and my 
friends, as we sat on the landing of the tall flight of stone steps which led uj) 

* Dr. Wilson used to remark that there were some grounds for their 
helief. His opinion was that both this and the Black Stone of Mecca were 
originally meteoric stones. 
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to the hall from the porch, was the long line of lugubrious flaring fires which 
burned at the Hindu cremation-ground, then not screened, as now, by the 
high wall on the west, or sea face. 

Cholera was frequently rampant in those times ... A good many years 
had to elapse before ho (Artluir Crawford) and his sanitary army invaded the 
quondam stinking lanes and alleys and bazars of this city, and cleared away 
the feculent accumulations of ages, thus removing the fertile sources of 
manifold dire diseases. 

Mr. Cursetjee Manakjec knew the Duke personally, and had su[)plied his 
army with provisions — principally rice, if I am not oblivious of what he told 
me. He always spoke to me most enthusiastically of the Duke, whom he 
regarded as a perfect hero. But poor old Cursetjee had his troubles, and they 
were multitudinous. Out of his transactions with the Indian Government 
there arose a mighty lawsuit brought by him against the Honourable East 
India Company. In the midst of his eulogies of the Duke he could not help 
bitterly reverting to his case and his grievances. He had fortified himself 
with the opinions of great lawyers, one of whom was the eminent advocate 
Chitty. All of them were in his favour. Equity and right upheld his claims, 
hut alas! ho could not succeed against powerful John Company, who, 
however, offered him a liberal compromise. But Cursetjee had something of 
tho Iron Duke’s nature ip him. He would not give in, and was game to the 
hist, F. 

Dec. 13. 



TUB duke’s tree AT AHMADNAGAlt UNDER WHICH HE BREAKFASTED. 



AM) )niUE t’ASTLK. 


‘ T was born at Aldouric on tlio baiiks^ of TjOcIi Ness.’’ 


chaptp:?. XXXVII. 

Sir James IVIackintosii ; or, Bombay 1804 to 1812. 

Between 1804 and 1812 four men appeared in Bombay wlio 
ultimately attained the Iiigbest object of human ambition in 
war, in politics, and in literature. There were giants in those* 
days, and we have seen what of Bombay interest centres in one 
of them, the greatest of them all. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
was the second. He was twice ofCered by different administra- 
tions the Governor-Generalship of India. John Malcolm, tlie 
third, fought his way from the cot of Burnfoot, in Eskdale, to 
the portals of Parel, became the life-long friend, the bosom 
friend, of the Duke of Wellington. These were the three 
mighty men who, by the sword and diplomacy, extended and 
preserved the boundaries of British dominion ; but it was 
reserved for a fourth to keep alive the flame of liberty within 
them, and illustrate by liis genius the realms which they had 
either subdued or defended. That man was Sir James 
Mackintosh. He still appears the most splendid character in 
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the whole range of Bombay history — made to Jove and to 
be beloved, with a transparent intellect that shed an electric 
light on everything it touched, and an imagination that soared 
far above the common level of moftals. He stands on a 
pedestal peculiarly his own, and he is more identified with 
Bombay by a Jong residence in iti Indeed, so important does 
this appear to his biographer that he devotes five hundred out 
of tlie thousand pages of his life to the Bombay portion of it. 
He arrived in Bombay in May, 1804, and left it in November, 
1812. ‘‘ The cares and duties of a family oblige me to provide 

for them in other climates.’* His motlier died in 1779, when 
lie was fourteen years of age. In more senses than one he was 
a Scottish orphan. Wlaai lie was Becorder of Bombay he 
wrote — In her last letter my mother sent me two Scotch 
bank-notes, of one ‘pound eacli, whicli seemed at that time 
an inexhaustible foi tunc.” 

iJOMBAY A DULL PLACE. 

“ Tlie neiglibourliood is beautiful ; but wliat avails all tins in 
a cursed country Avhere you cannot ramble amid these scenes ? 
As for society the back-room of a London book-seller’s shop 
is better. There is a languor and a lethargy in the society here 
t<.) ^hich I never elsewhere saw any approach. It is all a cheat,” 
he exclaims. “If ever I rise from the dead (he means, no doubt, 
getting out of the Bombay grave-clothes) I shall be very glad to 
travel for the sake of seeing clever men and beautiful countries.” 
And again, “ Our climate may be endured, but I f(^el, by its 
constant and silent operation, existence is rendered less joyous, 
and even less comfortable. I see around me no extraordinary 
prevalence of disease, but I see no vigorous, cheerful health.” 
All quite true from his own standpoint, and equally untrue from 
the standpoint of others, for the Bombay of the period under 
review, to an ordinary mortal, could not have been a very dull 
place. There were, no doubt, at that time dull and heavy men 
in Bombay. We liave more than a suspicion that Jonathan 
Duncan was a dull man. He was the natural leader of society, 
and his influence must have made itself everywhere apparent 
A man cannot live thirty-nine years in India without being 
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somewhat flabby, leaden, or lethargic — hrahmmiisedy that is 
Mackintosh’s word in describing Duncan. Hence we fancy that 
Jonathan Duncan was as dead as a door-nail to the brilliancy of 
Avit or the pathos of sentiment. He was too far gone even for 
the surgical o])eration ])roverbial for Scotsmen, and would sit 
])erfectly helpless amid the^-subtle flashes of wit that fell flat 
and pointless on liis Forfarshire understanding. Mackintosh 
may liavc resented this, found the verandahs of tJie old Govern- 
ment House in Apollo Street mucli too iiarrow for him, took 
french-leave and sauntered into the llombay Green to seek for tlie 
Southern Cross or soar in regions of transcendental philosophy. 
And the most likely of all times would be that in wliicli 
vVrtliur Wellesley said tliat Jonathan Duncan had lost his head. 

Ihit tluire was anotlier, and a much more cogent reason, why 
jMackintosh found Ih unbay a dull placid, and ()ne special to 
liiiuself and apart altogether j’rom individuals, and having 
nothing to do witli tlie gloom which we have seen overspreafl 
liombay in 1<S0J. It was two years l>efofe Mackintosh cleai'od 
his expenses and established himself in Jlombay. He was 
thirty-eiglit yeai's of age when he arrived, and had already lived 
one file, in London. Not a life in a garr(‘t, for though lie had 
made a fruitless start witli his Edinburgh M.D. at Weymouth, 
to ])ractise as a ])liysiciaii, he soon found his way to London, 
and made the ac(]uaintan(*o and friendship oj‘ some most 
eminent and gifted men. He had attended the trial oi Watren 
Hastings, had obtained great distinction by the publication ol 
Vindicict Gallica\ had been the guest of Burke the aged at 
Beaconsfield, and the friend of (Charles James Fox, oi whom 
Burke said tliat he was the most accomplished and brilliant 
debater that the world ever saw. He had founded in liis own 
house the ‘‘ King of Clubs,” consisting of twenty-live celebrated 
men. So that coming to Bombay was really like coming to a 
city of the dead, a copy of the greatest change, as sayeth the 
preacher, from ceiled roofs to thatched bungalows, from living 
like gods to dying like men. 

He found Jonathan Duncan in place of Henry Brougham, 
Charles Forbes for Mr. Jlicardo, and Dr. Keir, Civil Surgeon, for 
Hallam the historian. His spirit sank within him, and he 
uttered those words of despair. In those days steamers were 
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unknown, and it was a very “ long cry to Loch Awe.” * But it 
is not givtjn to every man to be a llicardo, and it may have been 
well for Mackintosh and well for posterity that eight years of 
affluent ease and leisure were afforded him to gather up his 
intellectual wares in the city of Bombay. Besides, dulness is a 



TIIK HONOaUAHLE JONATHAN OUNCAN, 
(iOVEliNOU OF liOMHAY ITJIw-lHll. 


comj)arative term, and happiness a measure of the capacity of 
the individual for enj'oying it. “ Beebles for pleasure,” said an 
honest Scotsman on his return from that London after whicli 
Sir J ames Mackintosh sighed in the bitterness of his heart : 
and we daresay that Mr. Henshaw, tlie voluble mouth-piece of 


Tile English news was often eight months in finding its way to Bombay. 
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the Wellington entertainments, and of whom history records the 
vox ct preterca nihil, was in the seventh heaven of delight, while 
our modern Prometheus lay chained to the rock of Mazagon, 
plus mosquitoes and prickly heat. We cannot, therefore, agree 
that Bombay was a bad place for Mackintosh. William Erskinc; 
came out with him and became his son-in-law, and, if we mis- 
take not, has given to Bombay two generations of Civil Servants. 
One morning a young man called upon him with a letter of 
introduction from Bober t Hall. He also became his son-in-law, 
Babylonian Bich, the afterwards Besident at Baghdad. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS Ot’ MACKINTOSH 

let in much light on the Bombay society, 1804 to 1812, and 
unconsciously on himself. At first we seem to look backwards 
across the haze of seventy years, and see looming in the dis- 
tance, at the end of a long avenue, the shadow of a great man 
under the portals of Parel. But gradually the intervening cross- 
lights disappear, and by the aid of what he has left us he comes 
forth from the region of shadow and dubiety, and walks the 
earth again with a character not dim or tarnished by time, and 
witli an intellect as lofty as ever animated the sons of men. 

The feeblest effort of imagination can thus picture Mackintosh 
as he once lived among us — on the judgment-seat — moving amid 
Ids fellow-citizens, or in rhe bosom of his family. His facd and 
form, his daily amusements and avocations are familiar to us. 
Parel has been given to him as his residence by Jonathan 
Duncan, who is a bachelor and does not need it. His wifeds 
the lirst lady in the island, and with five daughters constitutes 
the household. The dining and billiard-rooms are almost the 
same now as they were then. The rooms are spacious, and the 
verandahs long and wide. 

HE DID GOOD WORK IN BOMBAY. 

His accomplishments were versatile. He wrote observations 
on the finances of Salsette for the Governor, which were gladly 
availed of by him. At Duncan’s request he wrote the funeral 
sermon on the Viceroy, the Marquis Cornwallis ! He wrote to 
the newspapers. The man who in after years was asked by the 
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noblemen and gentlemen who were then the leaders of the 
Whig party to write an epitaph for Fox’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, on hearing of his death, did not- disdain to send his pane- 
gyric to the Bombay Courier* He founded, ere lie had been 
many months here, the Fombay Literary Society, which has 
grown into the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
and he sent out the books wdiich constitute the foundation of the 
noble library which adorns it. Of that Society he was tlie first 
jiresident, Charles Forbes, treasurer, and William Erskine, 
secretary. But above all, and what was not known until after 
his death, and the value of which increases with the lapse of 
years, he brought his comprehensive intellect to bear upon those 
social questions which underlie all (loverninent, and in his 
delineation of the Dekhan in 1805 answers for us, and those who 
come after us, the question wliether our being here nove is a 
good to the natives of India. 

He had the wisdom of the seer and wrote i‘or posterity ; — 
wliere there is no visi(«i the people As long, therefore, 

as the written letter remains, so long will Mackintosh continue 
to be a most powerful ally of the British Government. f 

This will do for 

A (qiTKT DAY AT I'AJiEJ.. 

Our host sends a man to rouse us before daylight. Hah.ch ! 
mkch ! Those dreadful words still linger in our cars, uttered by 
tlie liamal to the sleeping Christian. O thou merciless heathen ! 
But there is no rest for the wicked. So, quick as thought, we 
hyrry into our clothes, with not a glance to spare for the 
silkouctte of Charles James Fox in our dressing-room, rush along 
the corridors, stumbling over the domestics, who litter the 
place like tlie sheeted dead, descend the noble flight of stairs, 
greet our friend and master in his leather breeches and top- 
boots, his Scotch terrier “Tartar” meanwhile giving tongue, 
mount our Arabs — he on Sir Charles (5rey, 1 on “ Bobbeiy- 


* “John Lawrence in 1845 wrote some excellent letters to the Delhi 
Gazette .^' — Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lav)renGe, 1883. Sir Herbert 
Kdwardes also under the mm deplume of “ Brahaminy Bull.” 

f Wo have made large drafts on this subject from his writings in other 
j)apers. 
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walah and with one long canter are in Mahiin woods. The 
false dawn is past, and already the sun’s first rays dart througli 
the trees their silvery sheen. 

Here we draw breath. We are told that this noble forest is 
noted in our oldest maps, and certes it is a goodly sight,* Such 
palms ! date, dtim, fan, cocoa*, betel, and the acacia, 

“ BeDdini; 

'i\) earth their leaf-crown’d heads, 

Like youthful maids wlien sleep descend iug 
AVanis them to their downy beds.” 

Our talk is miscellaneous — ^Aldourie, Kellachie, and spearing 
salnion on the Don, with a s])riukling of European politics and 
Bombay police bills. On and on, until in Salsette a new glory 
bursts upon us in the yalas tree, called the flame of the woods, 
setting, as it w'ere, with its scarlet flowers, the very forest on 
fire ; and we are told that it gives its name to the battle-field of 
Plassey. And yet another wonder, the silk-cotton tree, a 
marvel of floral magnificence, decked in wool and scarlet, like 
the bride of King Solomon. Neither gulmor nor hoiujainvilhv 
adorn the scene.t We return. After a bath we are more 
buoyant than if we had emerged from a liammam in Cairo or 
Damascus; pass into the verandah, and exchange greetings with 
a number of young faces, their hair waving in the morning breeze, 
and some of whom have never yet set eyes on poker and tofigs. 

The library table groans with new books, a most refreshing 
sight to a new comer. Edinburgh Jlcvicw in blue and bulf 
livery ; Scott’s novels and lays ; Burns (the Kilmarnock edition) ; 
and a curiosity which Elphinctone found at Peshawar, a book 
printed by Gassendi in Paris, 1646, and presented by him to 
his pupil Bernier, the great Indian traveller, with Bernier’s 
name written by himself on it.J 

* Lady Burton was greatly fascinated by the Mahim Woods. 

t “ PoncAara Piegia, a native of Madayascar,. introduced into India within 
the last sixty years.” — Brand’s Flora of India^ 1874. Bou^ainviUx.y so 
called after a French botanist, and also a comparatively late introduction. 

t See Constable’s i?emfer, pp. xx., 1. Elphinstone’s love of old books 
which had a history is exemplified in the cojw of Darde in vellum which 
he presented to the Bombay Asiatic Library. It is dated 1321, or 20 years 
only after his death, and Sir Ge'-rge Birdwood estimates its value at a lakh 
of rupees. In excellent condition. — September 30th, 1890. 
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But hush ! Mackintosh reads prayers ; lie did so on board 
all the way out, and ^ fell * reader he is. Breakfast comes on 
the scene, which we proceed to demolish. Sir James busy at 
his IcliichH, two boiled eggs, three cups of tea, and two of 
coffee. Padre Martyn from Calcutta, vulgarly called ‘‘the 
Saint,’’ has come in, who afterwards died in Tokat,t and whose 
praise is now in all the churches; so we had the novelty of 
grace before and after meat, all standing. Much discussion on 
grammar and metaphysics ; we read, lounge, write, and loiter 
away in the beautiful apartments that contain the library. Dine 
at four. From half-past five to seven walk on the terrace and 
walks of this noble house and garden ; drink tea at seven ; and 
from half-past seven to ten, bed-time, our host reads to his wife 
and cliildren aloud in his light vest and white jacket. Addison 
and Milton are his favourites. But Tasso also and novels, for 
Scott lias just burst upon the scene, and Madame de Stael comes 
in by turns. The German governess is gone — married, we 
sujipose — but the girls are not without education, and their 
father helps them in their study of German, Italian, and French, 
— of the last being such a master that he could correspond with 
a, French statesman, or debate in French in a court of law. 

A NOISY DAY AT 'I’ARALA. 

I happened to be in Bombay in January, 1811. Sir James 
was then living at Tarala, Mazagon. It was not so oinate a 
house as Parel, but it was roomy and had a fine view: Parel 
had none. Lady Mackintosh had gone home. It was the time 
of tlie races, and a good deal of fun was going on. The races 
were then in the morning. We drove to tlie Grand Stand, 
Byculla, and there mot Lady Ouseley. Sir James was clothed 
in white vest, breeclies, and a frock-coat of green silk,J and 
Lady Ouseley resplendent in Genoa velvet, with three ostrich 


* “ ‘ — acute hca-biting.” — Jamieson. “ His vuico was nasal.” — 

Sydney Smith. 

t October 12tb, 1812. See p. OT. 

j In the portrait of Jonathan Duncan possessed by Mr. J. D. Tuverarity, 
the Governor is painted iu a green coat and Naiikiu vest.” — J. D. Inveraritv, 
Oct. 1st., 1890. 
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plumes towering overhead and nodding in the l)reeze. I never 
saw such roads — they were as finely macadamised as those nov' 
in England, and long before the name of tliat celebrated high- 
wayman was ever heard of.* Tlic Flats were a caution. 
Eickard’s horse won, and lie was in ecstacies. Tyler of tin; 
Indian N'avy pointed out tlie Jiorses, and knew all about them. 
The Arab horses, of course, did not run so quick as the English 
horses at Newmarket. That evening forty sat down to dinner 
in the strictest etiquette. Eeing lei't out in the cold, I had no 
lady to take in. 1 was amused afterwards by a married lady 
asking me if I had been “ shipwrecked.” I had never lieard 
the word liefore in tliis sense, and imagined it referred to tlic 
voyage out. 

1 never saw men cat so little. Coming from the land where 
Lord Tiraxheld h.ad said that a turkey was an awkwai'd beast to 
eid; — too much for onii, and too little for two — I know that my 
fatlier’s retaineis would liavi^ been thankful for, and made short 
work of, the ghost of the feast, which mu«t have becm quite as 
bulky as when we sat down. Every dish was put on the table, 
and the air was heavy and overpow^ering. 1 remember that tlie 
])arty was stiff until tlie cluimpagne ])assed round. The men 
drank fairly well : Sir James only cold water. W e had been 
drinking Shiraz, the finest wine of Persia ; but no sooner was it 
discussed than Malcolm set the table in a roar by his adventures 
at the Court of Sindia. It wars the story which he had told 
Wellington, and which Wellington sent on to his brother the 
Yicei-oy, the Earl of Mornington. During a darhar iji the tent 
of Sindia the rain came down, filling a corner of the flap witli 
half a ton of water, and the solemnity of the darhar was suddenly 
arrested Ity the falling cataract, “ Oh, Jasus ! ” and a liideous yell 
from an Irish officer named Pepper, who had been suddenly sul)- 
raerg(^d, at which the grim countenance even of Sindia relaxed. 
Malcolm was a perfect Jiqiiter Tonans, six feet and a half high, 
and as strong as an ox. Had he not carried for a few feet grain 
in sacks on his back to the weiglit of 830 lbs., and a ])i])e of 
wine up tlie stairs of the Ifesideiicy at Ikishir ? It was long 
before the toast of the “ outward bound ” wais given, for the 

* Captain Basil Hall. 
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ladies were made much of, and song and sentiment followed 
each other in qui(ik succession. “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” and a Scotsman out of compliment to the host gave The 
Lass of Inverness.’* We lingered long over the Madeira. Lady 
Ousel ey played heautifully on the piano. A lot went in for 
hilliards. Malcolm, wlio was an adept at cards, made up several 
parties.* I happened to join Elphinstone with two lady part- 
ners at whist — it was long whist, and a capital game we had. 
My partner gave me a i)inch of siiud from her l)ox : we 
were still in the age of ''snuffy Charlotte.” I never saw a man 
play a better gam(‘ than Elphinstone, and so cool, for he was 
well tried. We iiad not been long seated before liis eye caught 
sight of his secretary, standing like an apparition between 
the pillars of the verandah. He had just arrived from Poona 
with l)ad m^ws, and w(^ knew it, for he had a tell-tale face, and 
you might have led him with a straw. Put El])hinstone never 
llinched, cliangcd countenance, revoked, nor played a wrong 
card ; and as he claiuted the victory — eigliJ, nine, fen, he quietly 
rose, after giving the secretary a t('<rrible efuart (Vlieure. He 
then saw the ladies into their ])alan(:piins, wished tliein good- 
night, and turning round to the secretary with a "good-even- 
ing,” heard all he haxl got to say.f Every) )ody was in great 

glee. Mr. , glorious, chasing Mrs. round tlie lilnury to 

o))tain a kiss. I looked into the smoking room, a portion of 
the'dining-room extemporised for this purpose : ten Englishmen 
squatted on their Persian rugs a V Arahe, and as many hvJcali^ 
going, with so inucli gurgle-gurgle and hubble-bubble, as if 
there had been so many stones in their throats. You could not 
hear the sound of your own voice, or distinguish one face from 
another, as the smoke through ten pair of nostrils filled the 
room to suffocation. The floor was covered with cross-legged 
men and narfjldlehs, the twisted coils of which appeared like 


* “ Malcolm in his youth was very fond of cards. ‘ I liavc been in my 
very early years tlie victim of such habits, and was only saved by the 
combined workinj?s of distress from debt, and a stroric; call from men of 
whose regard 1 was proud, and who added to the respect I owed them as 
superiors all the claims of friendship.’” — Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, 
f We think the locale of this incident was Poona; but it does not 
matter much. 
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snakes in many a fold. It was a mercy there were no curtains. 
I remember nothing afterwards. I had often heard of “ a 
Malcolm row,’* and a ‘‘ Bobbery dinner,” but I did not see one 
tlie whole time I was in Bombay. 


CALLS. 

1 made a num])er of calls one afternoon witli Mackintosli. 
N^obody then ever dreamed of forenoon calls. Some of tlie 
l)ung'alows were near Belvidcre and Belmont, for example.* 
Tlie Itickardses were in Bclviderc, as the Drapers had been 
forty years before them, and 1 heard much oi* Eliza, f and how 
she liad turned the heads of everybody except James Eorbes, 
who merely viewed tlie creation of so mucli beauty and a(’com- 
])lishinents as Ji ])hiloso[>hical study. At Love Grove we mot 
Maria (draliam, the author of the charming letters, and slu; told 
us the sad sbuy of its name: of the yoimg lover wlio, in en- 
(hiavouring to save his sweetheart, shared her grave ; both were 
drowned, and tlicir l)odies washed ashore, one at each of the 
promontories which abut from the Vellard; and how a temple 
was reared on cadi for the oflerings of tlie love-sick and the 
delectation of the faqirs. At Breach Candy Mackintosli pointed 
out the whereabouts of the only battle ever fought by the Ere ncli 
and English on the wcstei'ii seas of India,}: and in which, if I 
understand the matter rightly, we were “ confoundedly licked,” 
said the author of Vindicia: Gallicw, by that gallant nation, 
thougli our men fought bravely enough. In this way wo pay 
pleasant visits at the Mount, Eandall Lodge, Nonpareil (Mal- 
colm’s), and Surrey Cottage. The people were so many that 
1 have but a confused recollection of their names : Lushington, 
Money, Forbes, Abercromby, Erskine, Warden, and Salt. Old 
Duncan was so ill that we could not see him ; indeed, a few 


* “ Belvidere stood at Mazagon until a few months ago.” — Dr. A. Leith’s 
Sanitary Iteport^ 18(54. “ Mr. Glover, the contractor, while removing the hill 

and casting it into the sea, lived in Belvidere, and I remomhor hearing it 
was used for years as the P. & O. Club.” — .Geo. E. Ormiston, May htli, 1888. 

t For further information on Eliza see Chap. XXXI., Vol. 1., jj. 410 and 
Sterne’s X?/e, Thackeray’s JIumourisfSy and Abbe Raynal. 

X The “ Apollo” and “ Anson” engagement, 1747. 
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days afterwards Dr. Keir sent us a notice of Ids death. And 
short as the distance was between his house and the Cathedral, 
we all got dreadful headaches at the funeral, by walking in tlie 
sun without our Imts at four in the afternoon. Tlien the story 
of steam navigation in America reached us, and liow a passage 
had been made of one hundred* and sixty miles in thirty-two 
liours from New York to Albany. Mackintosh was in ecstasies. 
“ This,” he said, “ would ensure a passage from Portsmouth to 
Bombay in about a hundred days.” He exclaimed, “ Why were 
we not born a century later!” Sir James was born in 1765. 
In 1865 the passage was made in twenty-one days, 

On the occjision of the death of Lord Cornwallis Sir James 
])reached by proxy in Bombay Cathedral. He had been asked 
by the Governor to write the funeral sermon, and he did so, and 
it was preached by the senior chaplain.* We all went, of course. 
Mackintosh iiududed, and it was most amusing, if such a word 
can be used in connection with a funeral sermon. The preacher 
stuttered over some* of the finest passages and read others per- 
functorily, and with unconcern ; took a pinch of snuff, and 
sneezed in the middle of the peroration so loud as to shake some 
monumental medallions on the walls. There was little of death, 
I assure you, in our heads when we came out, and the laughing 
was continued at intervals during the following day ; at all 
events, I can vouch for myself. 


ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT. 

Before lie delivers his address to the Grand Jury, of which 
W. T. Money was the foreman, and to give a composed dignity 
to it, he reads the 1st vol. of Kobertson’s History of Scotland. 
The statement seems theatrical, but it is perfectly sincere. At 
half-past five, it being then almost dark, and within the old 
Court House,! on the afternoon of Monday the 16th of July, 
1811, Sir James Mackintosh rises from the judgment-seat. He 
assumes the black-cap and pronounces sentence of death on 


* ** Printed and published with the Senior Chaplain’s name.” — Machintosli^s 
Lije. 

t Now the Great Western Hotel, ante, p. 15. 
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James Estelow, an English soldier, for the murder of a mean 
Hindu at Goa. From his diary we learn that he never signed 
a paper with more tranquillity than he did the death-warrant. 
But he is now pale and emaciated, and his voice falters as 
he pronounces the words of doom. The circumstances were 
peculiar. Mackintosh had never done the same before, and will 
never do it again. In a judicial administration extending over 
seven years, a popuhition of 200,000 had been governed witliout 
a capital punishinent, and without increase of crimes. On 
Saturday morning at five minutes past nine the procession from 
the gaol to the Esplanade passes his own residence at Tarala, 
Mazagou. He sees it. Patten, the gaoler, in front in a small 
(Carriage. James Estelow follows, dressed in black, liandcuffed, 
and with a rope round his neck, with the hangman in a large 
car, surrounded by a guard of the sheriff’s peons. See in this, 
O ! my Aryan brother, the even-handed justice of the Sarkar ; 
for what does liis white face avail him now? Tlie scene closes 
amid great excitement. Nothing like it since the Malays, who 
murdered Lord Nelson’s brother, were hanged on Gibbet Island. 
Fifty thousand natives were on the Esplanade, and most of th(i 
European inhabitants were present.'^ 


AN UNSPOKEN BOMBAY SERMON. 

• 

“ I have just glanced over Jeremy Taylor on the beatitudes. 
The selection is made in the most sublime spirit of virtue. For 
their transcendent excellence I can find no words to express my 


Two incidents may be mentioned of his judicial adininistration in 
Bombay. He liad a great abhorrence of perjury, and sentenced a woman to 
five years imprisonment, during which period she had to stand once a year in 
the pillory, in front of the Court House, with labels on her breast and back 
explanatory of the crime t)f which she had been guilty. 

“Five prisoners, ex])ectingto receive sentence of death, had ])rovided them- 
selves with knives to assassinate the judge and then commit suicide ou them- 
sclvoa. The j)roject was discovered, but Sir James did not increase the 
sentence beyond wliat he had intended — twelve months ira|)risonment. He 
said ; ‘ If that murderous project had been executed 1 should have been the 
first British Magistrate who ever stained with his blood the bench on which 
he sat to administer justice. But I could never have died better than in 
the discharge of my duty. When I accepted the oCQoc of a minister of 
justice, I knew that I ought to despise unpopularity, and slander, and even 
death itself. Thank God I do despise them.* — Livc^ of Eiiqlishmen^ 1837. 

E 2 
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admiration and reverence. ' Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ 'Put on as the elect of God bowels of 
mercy.’ At last tJie divine speaker rises to tlie summit of morfil 
sublimity: ' Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake.’ For a moment, '0! Teacher Blessed,’ I taste the 
unspeakable delight of feeling myself to l)e, better.” This is 
akin to a meditation of Dr. Chalmers.* * * § 

MACKINTOSH AND WILSON. 

As we draw this paper to a close we feel the touch of a 
"vanislied hand. A name rises that must be still fresh and green 
in tlie ineinory of our readers, the Missionary, Pliilantliropist, 
and late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. Though 
“ their graves tire severed far and wide by mount, and stream, 
and sea,” ])y force of contrast, by force of coinp.arison, l)y the 
like and the unlik,e, these are Bombay brothers that cannot be 
divided. Tliough living at different periods, Mackintosh f and 
Jolm Wilson are knit together by a two-fold bond, an intense 
love of literature and a deep and abiding devotion in the service 
of the Almighty, not Ahdallah tin*, slave of God, but the willing 
and intelligent instruments of His high behests.J Caledonia, 
stern and wild, was the nurse of these gentle and loving natures. 
Ko two men in Bombay ever had such troops of friends, the 0]ie 
in his Spartan simplicity on the Cliff, tlm other at Parel. They 
had greab gifts, but great as they were, greater than the gold and 
frankincense of India, true wise men of the Ikist, they laid them 
at the feet of their Master. Memory in the one,§ imagination 
and memory in the other — towers of strength, enabling Wilson 
to grasp all Oriental lore, and Mackintosh to soar in the em- 
j^yrean of Philosophy and History, without a single compeer in 
tlie land of their adoption, and very few in the land that gave 
them birth. Both mingled freely with the natives, both were 

* Clialmers was the personal friend of both Maokintosli and Wilson. 

t July, 1889. — Last month the English papers recorded tlie death of iv 
daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, aged 89, 7Lot Mrs. lUeh or Mrs. Erskine. 

X “ When Sir James Mackintosh was dying a friend saw his lips move, and 
when tlie ear was put down it caught the whisper, ‘ God — love — the very 
same.’ ” — Lf/e of James liohertsoyif of Newmgio’n, j). 347, 1887. 

§ We believe that in I)r. Wilson’s library there was not a single novel. 
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most tolerant of other men’s opinions, both were brilliant con- 
versationalists, and both were easygoing and careless of their 
own money to a degree. What shall we say more ? That they 
never stooped to anything mean or mercenary, that they never 
debased their great gifts to the service of sin, that they con- 
quered their position by the_ hardest industry that ever issued 
lioiii Highland or Lowland home, that they never bartered away 
their principles to the powers that be for a piece of bread, Jltid 
that at last they seemed to reach that maturity of moral stature 
in which the conflict between inclination and duty is over, and 
virtue and self-indulgence are the same.” * Mackintosh was a 
giH'at jmtriot, great on the freedom of the slave and the liberty 
oi‘ man, — on AVallace, on Tell, and Kosciusko; but Wilson’s 
id('al transcends the dreams of philosophy, and argues a virtue 
beyond that of the jmrest patriotism. It is not every man who 
can refuse a comfortable settlement at home when within his 
reach. It is not every man who would divert away a gift from 
himself, to even, the noblest purposes of th(^,lJniversity.t Other 
men than Warren Hastings have had their Daylesfords. Wilson 
had none to look forward to in this world, except six square 
fei3t of earth in the Marine Lines, of which he was at length, full 
of years and of lionours, duly infefted. The valedictory cheer 
at the Apollo Landar which awaits the warrior and the states- 
man had no chaian for him, and he did not covet it. It is this 
that endears Wilson to thousands of his adopted countryiuen, 
and will do so, we venture to say, for generations to come ; for 
to him was reserved this supreme distinction, that he, and he 
(done of all the conspicuous characters that adorn the history of 
Western India, Mackintosh included, elected of his own free 
will, when he was young and vigorous, to live and die in India 
for the benefit of its people. To this his life w^as consecrated, 
and for this he died. 

* “ 1831. — On Saturday saw Sir James Mackintosh (at Jeffrey’s). A 
broadish, middle-sized, grey-headed man, well dressed, and with a plain 
courteous bearing : grey, intelligent (unhealthy, yellow whity) eyes, in 
which plays a dash of cautious vivacity (uncertain whether fear or latent ire), 
triangular unmeaning nose, business mouth and chin, on the whole a sensible 
official air,” — Thomas Carlyle. 

t Bead the history of the foundation of the Wilson Idiilological Lecture, 
with which we had something to do. 
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Write me, my dear motJi'er, about everybody aud every tiling in Cuiiibcrrauld.” 


CHAPTEK XXXVI I L 

Mountstuaet Elpiiinstoke. 

In 18G1 Sir Edward Ccdebrooke presented a inonioir of MoTint- 
sttiart Elpliinstone to the Asiatic Society in London, and in 18G0 
Dr. Wilson read a paper on the same subject to the Asiatic 
So(iiety in Bomliay, to both of which we are indebted for most 
.of the iiiforniation we at present (1883) possess of the life and 
labours of this illustrious man. We may add also Grant Duff’s 
History of the Mahraftas and the masteily minutes which 
Elphinstone wrote in India, and his pa])cr in 1831 on Ivdiaii 
Policy, which attracted universal attention. Colebrooke knew 
Elphinstone intimately during the last twenty years of his life, 
and is well fitted for the task ; so we have every reason to 
believe that, in his forthcoming biography, we will obtain a just 
estimate of the character and career of one whose name is known 
and revered throughout the whole of Western India.* 


Publisbed in 2 vo’s. 1884. 
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His will, we understand, debars the publication of his diary, 
but Sir John Kaye has already given us a few quotations from 
it. Why do people not burn their diaries, if they object to 
their publication ? This was Mrs. Hough’s plan, and she did 
right. 

The great outcry of biographers nowadays is “ no letters.” 
But in his case the letters are voluminous, for Elphinstone was 
a man wlio lived before the age of telegrams and penny posts, 
and kept up the habit of lengthy correspondence to the last 
days of his life on all sorts of subjects, principally Indian and 
political, from wJiich we may now fairly claim a full exhibition 
of tlie opinions and principles by which he was guided during a 
long and most eventful period in the history of Britisli India. 


ITEMS. 

The fourtli son of Lord Elphinstone, sonic time Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, Mountstuart Elphinstone was born in 1779.*' 
His cousin tells us he was an idle dog in his youth. 

Principally under tutors, some time at the High Scliool of 
Edinburgh, he sailed for Bengal in 1795. Placed in the 
diplomatic service under Barry Close at Poona, 1801. With 
Arthur Wellesley, 1803. Commissioner in Berar, 1804. In 
1808-10 he was with the Embassy to Kabul; 1810-17, 
Besident at Poona; 1817-19 Commissioner; and 1819-27 
Governor of Bombay. He spent the rest of his time travelling, 
but mostly in retirement, in England, and died on the 20tli 
Kovember, 1859. 


rOJlTIlAIT. 

Mr. Elphinstone was in the forty-first year of his age when 
in 1820 he became Governor of Bombay, and being a man of 
temperate and active liabits, and fine natural constitution, was 
in the very prime of manhood, and in the fullest vigour and 
health. He was close on six feet high, but a slight stoop made. 


* Called no doubt “ Mountstuart” after the seat of the Marquis of Hastings 
in Uute, who, about this time, was rewarded by a Peerage for his services in 
the American War, and afterwards became Govemor-General of India. 
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him appear somewhat less tall than he w^as. With this t ’’ r’ 
imperfection as an exception, his figure was a noble one* 1’ 
countenance, as immortalized by the chisel of Chan trey was 
nature’s most pleasing mould.* It was oval and somewhat tliiir 
the lofty forehead and deep-seated, calm, reflective eye inarlviiiff 
the man of talent. His nose w^is prominent, and sliohtl'r 
aquiline ; it was thin, as were the cheeks and lips ; his colour 
inclining to pale ; his skin pure and transparent ; his hair ^ 
light, soft, and silky. His usual expression w^as that of 
sweetness, henevolciice, jdacidity, and repose. When excited 
his whole coimtenance lighted u|) with a, glow of warmth his 
bright eye gleamed out, and his thin lips beeoining compressed" 
showed, though placid, he was far from inanirnate-^thouoli 
imusuully trampiil, how easily I.e eould he awakened ink, 
-u;rgy and fire. H.s I,an.I.s wore soft, wl.ito, nnd boautifully 
(leJicate. He was, indeed, the most distino-uislied and the most 
popuhir of the Governors of Boiuhay, and one o/“ the most uhh 
aiuJ uprif^Jit statesnn^i of modern times. This, wc believe, is 
Dr. Tiuists pcn-aiiddnk sketch. It is that of a man of gentle 
blood, Jniilt up by ages of case and cultivation. This is not the 
hiiidy.fojm of Malcolm, the iarmer’s son, nor these the niggeal 
leatures and gnarled and war 2 )ed forehead of Colin CanipbelL 


• POLITICAL. 

Elphinstone was one of a noble band ^A’hom Edinhurgh sent 
forth at the elosc of the eight(‘enth century ; there were Horner, 
Murray, Ih’oiigham, Jeffrey, Macddiitosh, and Elpliinstoiie.’ 
Tliese three last were hot Eepnhlicans in their teens, ~a gar!) 
soon to be exchanged for more sober livery, tlu^ blue 'and buff 
of the Edmhimjh Bevinr, There seems to have been a doul)t 
in the king’s mind, when Mackintosh in 1804, who was then 38 
was being sent out as Eecorder of Bombay,! that the opinions of 
the author ol Vmdicicr CaJIlcfr were too pronounced, hut, on 


from the painting hy Sir Thomtus 


* 1'ho p(;rtrait in tliia volume 
Lawrence. 

t Mackintosh had been designated in 180] to ko ont to Calcutta as chief 
ol an educational Institution.— Scott’s ii/e (ed. 1800), vol. ii., pp, 70, 71.— B. 
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bei, ^ assured on this i^oint, he shrewdly observed: jnaii 

may be allowed to cliange his opinions ; his principles never.” 
El[)hinstonc, wlien a boy, sung Qci Ira and the Marseillaue, and 
Ins young friends in India on Ins arrival — by way of burles(|ue, 
we suppose — presented him wdth a tricolor cockade and cap of 
lil)erty. “He had no stereotyped prejudices,”* but the early 
\deAvs which he imbibed, though experiencing many inodihca- 
tions, never lel’t him, and the Whig peeps out at intervals to 
the end of his life. 

liy his accidentjil meeting with Mackintosh in llombay in 
ISll and afterwards, Elphinstone, though a man of independent 
tliought and action, must have been brought to some extent 
under the sway of Ins intellect, which was irresistible and 
dominated all within its reach. ]Ie it was who urged u})on him 
to come before tlie woidd and publish his book on Kabul. But 
under this head, and as illustrative of tlje strength of Elphin- 
stone’s mind, or the tenacity of early convictions, it is a curious 
1‘act to note that, living in so close proxii^iity with the Duke of 
Wellington, and sharing with him an entire campaign, at tlu^ 
very outset of his career, and with a mind ap])arently so flexible, 
tl.Mi ])U})il did not, like Malcolm, fall in with the Conservative 
views of tlie great captain. He did not do so, and did not sufltw 
by it. It was George Canning, the author ol‘ the AniijacoVin^ 
who in 1819 recommended him bo the post of Bombay Governor, 
and it was Lord J^lllen borough’s Government that offered 'him 
the Viccroyalty in 1834. And when he became tlie Nestor of 
Indian politics, two Governors-General of different shadcjs of 
politics sought his society before proceeding to their (Jovern,- 
ment, as the greatest authority for tlie East. 

ECCENTRICITIES. 

If Elphinstone had lived in the Middle Ages, lie would at 
one time of his life have been imprisoned like Kogcr Bacon, or 
burned for heresy or wdtchcraft. There was something cnic 
about him — what the world or the vuhjus of it considers vn- 
canny. Once he lived a gloomy and a solitary life. Of women 


* Dr. Wilson. 
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lie seldom or never speaks, and neither he nor his nephew Lord 
Elphinstone, Governor (1853-59), were marrying men. Wine 
was poison to liim, and he may be claimed as nearly a total 
abstainer. He discarded all superfluous articles of dress, and 
all superfluous articles of food. Instead of a sicsfa, which 
Mackintosli carried with him to the sofas of England, he merely 
rested his - head on his hands, closed his eyes, and with his 
elbows on tlie table, slept tlie sleep of the just. He gave up 
the use of beds. It was ] )rcposterous in a grown-up man in 
,full possession of his faculties, mental and physical, to lay 
himself down ])rone in inglorious slumber like the beasts of 
the stalk* He shook himself out of his chair at the unearthly 
hour of 4 a.m. to reiid the Antufo'm: of Sophocles, when Malcolm, 
with the “ Dcil’s picture buiks ” before him at Noii-'pard, was 
not even wondering whether it was time for his guests to go or 
stiiy. He delighted to walk on dizzy precipices, with the sound 
of falling water beneath him, and watch the perturbation of 
tlie aides-de-camp in following his example.t He delighted to 
investigate tlie manners and customs of the natives, by roaming 
incog, during the night, like the Duke of Sutherland, through 
the bazaars and Fort of Bombay ; and once, anxious to 
exjierience a new sensation, he was seen on camel-back at 
midnight, bolibing up and down in the darkness, — an experience 
M'hich Albert Smith describes “ like sitting in an arm-chair on 
the top of a hansom cab.” 


ms HISTOUY 0¥ INDIA 

is his magnum opus. While everyone admires the zeal which 
enabled him with much care, research, and accuracy to bring 
together so great an amount of information in a form so con- 
tinuous and compact, it is a subject of universal regret that he 
did not prosecute the history of British India. This book can 


* Many years after this lie was asked by a friend the reason why. lie 
promptly replied, “Because I was a fool.’* 

t There is a tradition at the foot of Torna that a late tnuscular Governor 
who ascended it, found himself on the top without any companions. Dis- 
cretion, however, is sometimes the better jiart of valour, and his followers 
need not be ashamed “ Where braver hearts have failed.” 
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only be looked upon as an instalment of a great work whicli bis 
mind forcsliadowed,* * * § but which failing health, a sense of weari- 
ness, or languor, the advice of friends, or the callousness of critics 
— for though he was inditferent, he w'as not insensible to human 
applause — prevented him completing. Or was it the glamour 
which the appearance of Macaulay’s essays on Clive and Hastings 
(wherein he inarslials these heroes on a held of the cloth of gold) 
threw over all tliat generation ? f Whatever the cause, he was 
bowled away from the subject, and never returned to it again ; 
and the loss is irreparable. For wherein lies tlie signihcance of 
all liis labour, if it is not to antedate our times and prcjiarc tlic 
reader for the coining day when Englisli rule should put all 
authority under its feet? What is the history oi‘ India to us 
if it has no connection with Europe? And you may go back, 
if you like, to the expedition of Alexander the Great. So whiai 
we n^ad of Tugblak and Malimud lligarali, or wade through the 
annals of Timur or Baber, they seem to us no 'more than the 
fights of the kites and the crowds, compaied with the acts and 
deeds of the race wdiich rescued India from their oppression. 

GOVEKNOllS OF BOMBAY. 

There is not a Governor of Bombay but some evil thing has 
been said of hira4 Sir dohn Child § was the brother of Josiah 

* “ His decision to wriie the History of India and to ])nMis]i it, wasfinnlly 
made wben Lord Jefirey advised him to do so.’’ — Life, 18HJ. 

t This quc.stion asked in 1881 is answered in the affirmative by Fdjhin- 
stone himself. What was guessed at is made abundantly nianifest in his 
diary and letters, 1831M0, publislied in his Life by Colebrooko, 1884. ' 

t “A Governor of BoiuKay must always bo bated.” — L. ('olebroolu^’s 
M. Elnhinstonc, vol. i., p. ”>47. 

§ Sir John Child was educated at Rajapur in Ratna^iri from the ago 
of 10 to 18, with his uncle Mr. Goodshaw, Chief of that Factory, and being 
a smart boy, discovered that be carried on judvato trade with the funds of the 
(Jompany, and informed upon liim! Goodshaw was cashiered, and he at 24 
‘•was laird himseH',” that is, chief of the said factory, lie was created a 
baremet in 1684, but the title became extinct in 1753. His arms were: — 
vert two bars engrailed between three leopards’ fsccs or; crest — a lion’s 
face or, between two laurel branches proper; motto — fipes alit. His brother’s 
family in England became not only rich, but allied with noble houses ; and it 
is on record that Josiah Child’s widow — he who was Chairman of the East India 
Company — survived until 1735. This was the acme of the Child iamily, for 
eleven dukes and duchesses used to ask her blessing, dtar old hodiel and, it 
was reckoned, fifty great families would go into mourning for her. Hear 
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(Jliild, the Cliainnan of the East India Company, and lie was 
accused of malversation of the ( 'atliedral funds. Yaux was a 
traitor. Earth olonuiw II arris and Thomas ITod^es were in league 
witli astrologers. t Of Horn hy, whom we have always (‘onsidered 
a fine old fellow, we have seen accusations of greed, lust of gain, 
and that he was anytliing hut a gentleman. ^ Jonathan Duncan 
w.as a Scotsman ; no harder thing could be said of a imiii in 
India, in tlio (md of tlie eiglitcentli century, for a Scotsman was 
hjvinded, and, like; ( 'ain, wandered over the lace of the (‘arth. 
ihit iie was moje ; a llraJimanised Scotsman, w]iat{;\'er tliat inay 
]ji<!ajj, an old ‘OKivering bodie ” wJio had lost liis ]iead.§ Evcji 
X(‘])ean was a ni])-clieesc and had been a purser in the Navy, 
and tlie more credit to him.|| ]\Ialcolm was a fool ; but not such 
a Ibol. Sir Eobert Orant H immortalised Love Crove by making 


tlint ! and this also — that no man can tdl where Sir Jolm (Jhild’s ^mive is. 
The li(i dice] was IGllO, but 1 liave not di.scovered Ids 2 )lace of sejiuJture 
in India. bnd)ahly it was one of the fine mausolea which were demolished 
at, Mendhani’s burying-<^ro\md near fhe (.!oo]ieragc on the eve of the o])ening 
of Sonajiur in 1760. When Sir John C'liild died ihe Cathedral walls were 
sta,nding fifteen Jeet high, though a la hounr. In ure he ccadd iiot go theia;. 
'fhe Bombay Cathedral was not for this Cliild. His brotlj(.-r, Sir Josiah 
Child, born in J (3 JO, died June 1600, was made a baronet in 167S, and his 
second son, Sir llichard Child, was raised to the Irish ])eeragc in 1718 as 
Viscount Castlemaiue, and in 1731 was made Karl Tylney. 'J’hc title 
became extinct with bis son’s death in 1784. Ihc heiress, Lady Kmma 
Child, married Sir Bobert Long of Drayton, Bart., and her descendant, 
(’atluirine Tylney Long, carried the fortune of the Childs to WilliamPole- 
'rylncy-Loiig-Wollesley, afterwards loiivth Karl of Mornington, died 1857. 
(Burke’s I'earagc^ and Hedges’ Diary, ii., 112.) 

Sir Josiali Child in a great degree dominated the Com]iany at home as his 
brt)lher Sir .lohii did in India, lie seems to have dictated most of the 
CA>mpai»y’B coVT(>spondence, and to him is proliably duo the following 
remarkable ])assage;— To Fort ISt, George, l‘2th Dee. 1687: “ That which 
we ])rornise oiirselve.s in a most e.s])eciall inauner from our new President and 
(Joiincil is i/iat they 'inll esfahlt.sh such a FoUiie of civill a, 7 >(l inilitary power, 
and create mid secure such a large revt'nue to mui'utaiQie both at that place, as 
way he i]ie found.atio7i of a large, 7edl-gyo7mded, su7'e Knolisii Domjjsion in 
India I'oit all time to come.” (Hedges’ Diary, ii., 117.) — B. 

* Hamilton. 

t Ovington and James Korbes. 

j Donald Canii)bell, 1783. 

^ WeUwgion Despatches, 

II Stocqueler. 

^ “Mr. Bobert Grant in 1830 first brought forward a bill to enable Jews to 
sit in Parliament .” — Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1887, p. 387. “ Robert 

Grant who rather failed a fortnight ago, recovered his jiower and most 
vigorously excited it, in an answer to North. Both were somewhat floored 
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the sluices and main drains* and singing his hymns on the 
battlements of rurandhar. Never mind; Ins hymns will lie 
suim in Anglican cathedral and Methodist ineetuig-houso when 
you°and I are forgotten. Even Gerald Aungier, the iirst and 



Hill JOSIAll CHILD. 


..■reatest of our conscript fathei-.s, the almost impeccahlc Aungier. 
is taken to task by the llev. Mr. Anderson of Kolaba as il hi.s 
religious phraseology savoured of insincerity. 0 thou Aungier, 
be not righteous overmiicb.t ^ _ 

on this occ'isiou- (rrant was tlie most argumentative if not quite sf) 
iind a. Pis .antagoinsC-Sii- Janies Mackinmsh Mavcli h. 18„1. 

* Oriental Christian Spectator, 18o8, and see infra, P- ^ j ^ ■ 

t Anderson’s Western India, 202. “lev. P;;>d> Andmo bimc n 
Kolalia Gl,urcl.y.ard, 18.'-.4, ‘ very high church.’ -Dr- Hewlett, feannary 
Commissioner, who knew him (188 <). 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Now tliough Elpliin stone was not charged with any of these 
things, he was not allowed to leave Bombay nnscatlied. And 
it must 1)0 confessed tliat tliere was something about his clear, 
mirror-like mind tliat attracted tlie basilisk eye and breath of 
detraction. 

“A hreath laa.y make it as a breath hath made.” 

So one line morning, wlien liis sky seemed perfectly un- 
clouded, a little s])eck, no bigger than a mail’s hand, appeared 
on tlie h(3rizon, and tlic words “doubter, sceptic, and unbeliever ” 
were wliispered by a field oflicer — and printed. It so hajipened 
that in 1825, shortly liefore his death. Bishop ITeber was guest, 
in Bombay for two months, of Mountstuart Elphinstone. ITe 
it was who sang — 

“From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 

Tlfey call us to deliver 

The land from error’s chain.” 

And this was one of the errors he sought to deliver the land 
from. He left on record that in all essential })oints Elphin- 
stone’s views w^cre doctrinally correct, and that he had done 
UKjre for Christianity than any other Goxernor had ever at- 
tempted. It w^as of little avail where most needed. Thirty- 
three years after this, wEen Elphinstone died, an eminent 
journalist* in London wrote: “His life closed in philosophic 
beauty and Christian repose.” The editor of the journal in 
which it appears ‘d was taken to task, and the whole question 
had to he gone into denovo. There is an Apostolical succession, 
and though Bishop Heber was dead, Dr. Wilson w^as alive ; and 
when in 1860 he apj)eared before the Asiatic Society in Bombay 
with a j)aper on Elphinstone and his services, he took good care 
to tell his hearers that Elphinstone’s rcs])ect for religion was 
exactly as intimated by Bishop Heber, f and mentioned by the 


* William Jerdan. 

t April 19, 1827. — “I have a Church Bible which I can read at night, and 
do read with pleasure.” 

April 26, 1827. — “ I find I can read my Bible by candlelight, which is an 
immense point gained.” Extracts from his Diary. — Life, vol. ii., p. 197. 
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way that he had been a contributor to the Bible Society, was a 
friend to tlie Scottish Mission, and on several occasions had 
granted plots of land to the Americans — the Doctor adds — ‘‘ as 
sliowii in tlieir annual reports.” But why do we speak of such 
tilings ? Were not tlie same tactics employ (jd by a coterie in 
Edinburgh in 18G8, in the cii^sc of the removal of a renowned 
principal from Poona, and when the appeal was made to Bombay, 
wisdom was justified of her children ? And did not the same 
old man whose bones now lie in our Scotch kirkyard again 
raise his right arm, and by one telegram silence for ever the 
tongues of the malefactors, and vindicate the cause of truth 
and rigliteousness ? * 


CHARACTER AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

If Elplunstone had been a Eoman, he would have been the 
Marcus Aurelius of our school days, something of tlie soldier, 
mucb of the student, and a great deal of the stoic. Dili not the 
Duke of Wellington, after witnessing bis bearing at tbe battle 
of Assaye, tell him that he had mistaken his profession and 
ought to liave been a soldier ? When Baji Eao, from bis palace 
window at Parbati, saw the last of the Marathas disa])pear behind 
the hills of Gancsh Khind, he knew wliose was the hand that 
caused their disappearance. Ho one could guess that un^ler 
such a mild exterior there was concealed so much firmness and 
determination, l^ut it was there. When Commissioner at Poona, 
a conspiracy was detected, consisting of Brahmans and the most 
desperate of the military class. Elphiustone immediately blew 
away tbe ringleaders from the guns. Sir Evan Nepean was 
then Governor of Bombay, and, alarmed at his hardihood, 
advised him strongly to ask the Governor- General for an Act of 
Indemnity, which he indignantly rejected. “ If I have done 
wrong I ought to be punished ; if I have done right, I don’t 
want any Acts of Indemnity.” He had some terrible nights at 
Poona — the memory of one still remains. And we have the 


* Sir Alexander Grant, late Principal of the University of Edinburgh, died 
December 2nd, 1884.— See Quasi Cursores. (Edin. 1885). — B. 
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words of tlio great Canning that, where other master-minds 
failed, he foiled the chicaneiy and macliinations of IJaji Bao at 
every liand. 

Wiien he arrived in England, he tells ns with eharaeteristie 
humility that, when in conversation with the men of liis day, he 
invaria])ly soon found himself out of his deptli, and to remedy 
this he would I'ctire for several months at a time to a roadside 
inn and pursue his studies with all the ardour and ])erscverane.e 
of a }'oung scliolar. Long ere this he was himiliar with Persian 
and Hindustani, Erench and Ihilian, and with Latin, and wIkui 
over fifty he ])erfeete(l himself in Creek. 

One fact ought not to be omitted in his Indian days ; his 
di'A'otion to horsemanship and the chase. He had but one ])a(ay 
and that was a hand galloj), and, like some other Governors, 
had a l)ad fall and broke his collar-bone. He became an activ(‘ 
member of the IV^ona Hunt, and was often seen .among a grou]) 
ol‘ eager sportsmen in the grey of the morning after the jackal. 
But pig was his delight. The wild boar of Scotland h.a,d beam 
dis]daycd on the armorial bearings* of the Elphinstones ages 
before the name of India had been heard in th(3 (kiledonian 
i'orests. So his ancestors having sworn a feuil against the grue- 
some beast, he tiauisferred it from the banks of the C^.arron to 
tlie Muta Mula, and went at him with a will. 

“ Tlio bristly boar 
in iiifaiit gore 

Wallow.'s boiieatb (lie tlioriiy shade.” 

He had always a native shikaree in his cam]), and whenever 
he brought khuhar Jilphinstonc i)roclaimed a holiday, and it was 
not his fault if he had not the first spear. A young dragoon— 
Cooper — was much chagrined that he could not take a spear. 
Elphinstone mounttid him on one of his best horses, which laid 
the young soldier alongside the hog, and he delivered his speai*. 
“ You have won your spurs nobly,” said Elphinstone, and made 
him a present of the horse. And we have seen somewhere that 
in old age at Hook wood, when his eye was dim and his natural 

* Argent, a chevron sable, between three boars’ heads, erased gules, armed 
of the field, and langued azure. — B. 
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force abated, the presence of a friend from India would kindle 
him into animation over some old, old story of “ the boar, 
the boar, the mighty boar.” In Bombay we are told that though 
he wa>s surrounded by young men he never suffered the sliglitest 
indecorum, and if any one after dinner indulged in a dovMc 
entendre he would not say anylhing, but pushing back his cl i air, 
broke up the party. He left the bulk of his moderate fortune 
to his nephew, Lord Elphinstone, who survived him only a few 
months. They were both buried at Limpsfield in Surrey. 

lUOGllArilTCAL. 

No man lias so peculiarly identified himself, and for so long 
a time, with the history of Western India. Elphinstone was in 
Poona in 1802, the year after Baji liao put to death Vithoji, the 
brother of Ilolkar, by dragging him at the foot of an clejihant, 
and he was in full possession of liis faculties when in 1858 he 
heard from his nephew, Lord Elphinstone,* an account of the 
Indian Mutiny. He was present at Bassein in 1802 at the 
signing of the famous treaty.* He went through the whole 
campaign of 1808 with the Duke : Ahmadnagar, Gawilgarh, 
Argauni, and Assaye. He it was in 1808 who first brought 
to Europe the knowledge of Afghanistan — tluit country which 
has twice during the last forty years slirouded so many families 
in gloom and sorrow. As Commissioner in Poona (1810 to 
1817), he foiled the macliinatioiis of Baji Eao, and where 
Malcolm was hoodwinked, tore away the mask and revealed 
the enemy of England. He was not terrified by seeing his 
iiouse, the English Besidency at the Sangam, in flames, his 
library and everything he had except the clothes on liis back 
burned to ashes. He emerged a hero from the glare of the con- 
flagration, and liistory has blazoned the name of Khirki on his 
shield of arms. He settled the Dekhan. When he first came 
to Poona the province was overrun by banditti, and the land 
around its suburbs could not be let for rent. Look at it now. 
In 1821 the President was able to write of his Government : 

* “ Shortly thereafter he paid a visit to Belvidero, Bombay, in 1802.” — 
Colebrookc’s Elphinstone ^ 1884. 

VOL. II. 
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“ It lias repelled predatory invasion, restrained intestine dis- 
order, administered equal and impartial justice, and has almost 
extirpated every branch of exaction and oppression.*' * His 
Government of Bombay (1819 to 1827) was nearly faultless ; 
his efforts for the education of the natives can never be for- 
gotten, for even should tlie two great structures which bear his 
name in Bombay crumble to dust by the decay of time or by 
human or elemental violence, his name will remain as that of 
a great, a just, and a true Governor, who was content to do the 
work of a part, when the Government of the whole of India lay 
before fiim, and who, with tlie j)eerage of England within his 
reacih, ])referred to live and die an untitled scion of tfie nobility 
of Scotland.! Hi^^ statue is placed in St. l^xul’s, wliere lie the 
Ijones of his great friend and master, the Duke of Wellington. 


* Mhnitc on Khmidtah. 

t On one occasion Carlyle dined with us loincjct Moimtstuart ElpliiustoiK*, 
and it was interesliug tcf note how two men of such dill’erent antecedents 
fraternised on the s])ot, each recognising the noble qualities of tlie other. 
Carlyle spoke the broadc-st Annandale dialect and was very blunt in manner. 
Ilis laugh was quite infectious, it was such a genial roar. Mr. Elphinstonc 
told Carlyle the story of Mahmud of Ghazni, ])aying the famous poet 
Ferdausi for the labour of thirty years in writing the Shah Nameli, with a 
sackful of coppers. Carlyle expressed vehement contem[)t, laughed heartily 
at his own wratli, and then asked — “Is this Ferdausi dead? ’ — Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier s lAfc^ isS-f. 
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Baird * Monro, and last but not least Colin Campbell of Clyde. 
Cash,’ douce, pnadent woman, may your race be long continued. 



MllR. MAT.COl.M. 


for God pity the country, when our Indian heroes are in the 
position of— ““ Story I have none to tell, sir.” Jock was the 


♦ “Baird, on the failure ot Colonel Wellesley on the night attack on 
Seringapatam, when offered the next da.y the command of the attac^ on the 
Tope, 4reed with Lord Harris, the Commander-m-ChiGf, that it would-be 
but fair to give the Colonel another trial. He got it, and succeeded. — 
Alison’s liistoi'y, vol. vii., cap. 49 . 
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worst boy in the school, and there never was a row but the 
teacher observed, “Jock's at the bottom of it." Malcolm re- 
membered this, and the story goes that when he published his 
history of Persia, he sent a copy to his old teacher, Archibald 
Graham, writing on the fly leaf, “Jock’s at the bottom of it ! " 
A portrait of Malcolm's mother in the Eoyal Academy a few 
years ago attracted much attention, and according to the Times 
Art Critic she looked in every way a mother of heroes. 


THE soldiers’ return. 

I have seen a story of the return of two of the brothers to 
llurnfoot after they had made a name in the world. It was a 
line summer afternoon, and they were posting hard down the 
rough Langholm road. Suddenly a glimpse reveals to them 
their old home, with two elderly sisters sitting at the gate 
and knitting their stocking in the drowsy sunshine. A river 
lay between them, and it was a mile to the bridge. Heavily 
accoutred as they were, they dashed through the stream and 
were soon hugging their sisters. 

“ Oil gear will Imy mo rigs and land, 

Oh gear will buy me sheep and kyc, 

But the tender heart o’ leesome love 
The gowd and siller caima buy.” 

Malcolm “ did not wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to 
peck at,’’ and did not tell this story to every one, but he had 
• another favourite which will rejoice the heart of the Anglo- 
Indian and is worthy of Dean Eamsay. A brother-officer came 
back to Edinburgh after twenty years' service in India. His 
arrival was unexpected, so mounting to the residence of his 
aunts, aflat, he introduced himself sans ceremonie, and found 
the two at a game of draughts, just as he had left them on his 
departure, to whom his first greeting was — “ What ! Have you 
not finished that game yet ? ’’ 

He was thus a man of infinite humour, and brimful of gaiety 
and anecdote, his company greatly sought after, and the life and 
soul of every social gathering. In early life he drank fairly 
well, but he is no example in this to the present generation, as 
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(^TTAPTEE XXXIX. 

SiK John Malcolm. 

rilELIMINARY. 

The time has now come when the fame of Sir John Malcolm 
must rest upon hooks, either hooks written hy himself or the 
records that remain of his life and doings. There may he still 
men in Bombay wlio rememhcr him, and the bough of him may 
still he lieard.* But tradition is an uncertain monitor, and 
must soon give up the ghost, leaving us to fall hack on the 
written letter that remaineth. At Mahahaloshwar, tlie loved 
names of Charlotte, Amelia, Kate and 01ym})ia, wife and 


* Mr. »S. S. 0.1 E , lelatcs that it is still a ( iistoiii lor people in 

Bombay tiom u}>-countiy, to tie a striu <4 louud the airn of tlieir child to 
ward off evil spirits. This thiead is called “ Malcolm Doia ” — Alil^ L4th, 1890, 
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daughters, have been written by Malcolm on the everlasting 
hills, and his noble statue still looks down upon us as we enter 
the portals of the Asiatic Society. But these memorials are 
local and perishable. Chantrey deals with the outer framework 
of the man, and a magnifi(jent framework it is, leaving iin- 
touclied the story of his life. Wliere Chantrey ends History 
begins, and the divine chisel sliapes the block from lluriifoot 
into a glorious body, not indeed without S])ot or wrinkle, but 
l)eyond the power of marble to express or delineate. 


CALF COUNTRY. 

“ Hoo, Jock, my man, be sure wdiaii you’re awa, y(i kaim yer 
lieid and keip yer face clean. If ye dinna, ye’ll jist be sent 
back agen.” Thus moralised his old nurse, while combing his 
hair for the last time ere he left Burnfoot."^ He remembered 
the words, didn’t he^? — aye for many a day retailed at camp 
fires, from Madras to Isfahan, where ^‘the laugh was ready 
chorus.” There is a world of hard philosophy in the old crone’s 
observations, and it is not for nothing the Scot’s ‘‘hame 
coming” is here shorn of its attractions. To George and 
Margaret Malcolm ten sons f and seven daughters were born. 
The young birds were in fact kicking each other over the nest, 
and an additional one was given by tlie old nurse, beyond 
anything all the schools could hammer into him, to wit, that 
his days of ndvdng trouts in the lisk were at an end, and he 
piust now go and do for himself. And slie (iombed his hair to 
some purpose. It is out of sucli rough schooling that many 
Scotch heroes in India have been manuiactured. Bear witness 


* “ Burnfoot is the name of a farm-liouse on the Bucdeuch estate, not far 
from Langholm, where the late Sir John Malcolm and his distinguished 
brothers were born. Their grandfatlier had, I believe, found refuge there 
after forfeiting a good estate and an ancient baronetcy in the affair of 1715. 
A monument to the gallant General’s memory has recently been erected near 
the spot of his birth.” — Lockhart in his Life of Scott, v. 23. 

f Of these, four became Knights, Charles, John, Peregrine and Pulteney, 
and they all met together once in India. John was barely fourteen years of 
age when appointed to India, April 1763. 

“ There died, not many years since, a small sheep- farmer in Dumfries- 
shire, who lived to see his three sons, a general, an admiral, and an am- 
bassador, and all knights, seated around his table.”— TPbrZtZ, April 8, 1885. 
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he was of prodigious size, not corpulent, but capable of stowing 
away drinks of sorts with impunity. What his favourite drink 
was in early manhood in Bombay I have no means of knowing. 
This I can aver, that Cape and Madeira were extensively used, 
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and whisky was unknown. That he was merry, rollicking, 
even boisterous, we gather from Mackintosh, and a Malcolm 
row ” was not uncommon. This was in Bombay ; but even in 
Baris he himself writes, “ I was tipsy.*’ This we don’t believe, 
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and are rather inclined to think that it is conclusive evidence 
against the assertion. It is no doubt a case 

“Wo are na foil, we are na fou, 

But just a drappie in oor ec.” 

He was ''na fou, but just had plenty.” However, Malcolm was 
a man that did not need drink 'to make him merry. In tlie 
tent and field, when floored with fatigue or half-smothered with 
the doicr and grime of battle, or amid burning heat, cholera, 
and other depressing influences, l)eleagucring Asirgarli, a (|uiet 
joke or vigorous sally from him would raise the drooping spirits 
of his companions in arms, and make them cheerful for the day 
or night. With Malcolm existence in India was not only 
endurable but delightful, and men soon began to find this out. 
The Duke of Wellington averred that there was scarcely a good- 
tempered man in India. It was "the cloimate,” no doubt of it, 
and we presume he excepted himself. So it was thus that 
among a lot of atrabilious men at Seringapatam lie soon dis- 
covered that Malcolm could put to flight the demon of dulm 
Humanly speaking, it is the one thing needful in India 
soldier and civilian alike. Even the medico and are n 

exempt, for they are nothing unless they brighten tliis world or 
the next. The jocular may co-exist with the serious, and if 
Norman Mad cod had been a soldier he would have been a 
Malcolm. Here is an illustration : Henry Marty n, the 
missionary, came to Bombay in 1811 . Though he was vulgarly 
called “ the saint,” he was not allowed to pass through tlie city 
unnoticed to death or martyrdom. Instead of heing rele^rated 
io the hach slums to munch cUajpath in solitude, his conver- 
sations with Mackintosh and Elphinstone, such of them as 
have been preserved, furnish most pregnant material for 
thought. Malcolm, amid all his work, had time to write a 
letter of introduction for him to Sir Gore Ouseley, our ambas- 
sador at the Court of Persia. It says little, but head and heart, 
Malcolm and Missionary, are ec[ually honoured thereby.* 

Letter dated February, 1811. — “I am satisfied that if you ever see him 
you will be pleased with him. He will give you grace before and after 
dinner, and admonish such of your party as take the Lord’s name in vain, 
but bis good sense and great learning will delight you, whilst his constant 
cheerfulness will add to the hilarity of your party.” (Ante, p. 38). 
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IN PARIS. 

Malcolm went to Paris in 1815 by invitation of the Duke of 
Wellington. He knew him and did not require the invitation : 
in fact, Maicohn introduced his friends to the Duke. Emperors 



JIKNUY MAUTYN. 

( From the Portrait helonging to the Church Misnionary /Society.') 

were thick as blackberries, and Malcolm was in his glory. He 
was then 44, so that it was not exactly a case of “ Youth in the 
prow and pleasure at the helm.” He had two months of revie ws 
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(150 000 men), balls, operas, concerts. Bmige d noire mulcted 

Ln eight napoleons at one sitting. Next night he lost nothing. 

We had thought that llelvidero and Non~Parel had dnished 
his card fancies. But the old Bombay Adam breaks out in 
Paris. 

The Duke : “ Ah I Malcolm, delighted to see you,” voice and 
manner, everything the same. He dined about a dozen times 
with the Duke, and sometimes sat next him talking of ‘battle, 
murder, and sudden death.” “It was hard ])ounding on both 
sides, and we pounded the hardest,” said the Duke, He drove 
with the Duke in his gig. Like the Prince of Wales in Bombay, 
the Duke was the fastest driver in Paris. Ho necks were l)roken. 

A few Hindustani words would occasionally creep into tlie con- 
versation after dinner, and Malcolm would jocularly ask tlie 
Duke if he was a lAitiwaki, or, comparing notes on Talleyrand, 
find a resemblance to some old scoundrel or IcUladdr in Dekhani 
fort, which set them a-laugliing. “ Hot nearly so clever,” said 
the Duke. At first* Malcolm found himself deficient in French, 
but by the assistance of a master every morning he, in ten days, 
to use his own words, “ became quite fluent in French after a 
bottle and a half of champagne, and was able to recount as 
many anecdotes as any of them.” This was among the French 
and Continentals. How the Scotch stories fared at his hands 
in the process of translation we have no means of knowing. 

We trust that no dark grey man hailing from tlie north, but 
hirsute and in Parisian garments — as in Dr. Chalmers’s case 
when he had just emerged a full-blown member of the Insti- 
' tute of France, and was airing his eloquence — fired across the 
tabic dlwtc—^' I think, sir, if ye jist speik in braid Scotcli, we’ll 
a* understan ye a wee better.” But joking apart, his powers of 
application were prodigious. How it came to pass that a Scotch 
farmer’s son in the end of the eighteenth century, who left 
school at the age of 11, with some eighteen niontlis of academy 
in London afterwards, should be able to fit himself out in ten 
days to hold philosophical conversations in French with Hum- 
boldt, Volney, Denon, and Silvestre de Sacy, is more than we 
can comprehend. The secret, perhaps, lies in one sentence in his 
Life of Clive, where he speaks of that self -education which after 
all is of all educations the most irnjportant. Sir Walter Scott and 
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Sir James Mackintosh were in Paris at this time : the latter 
spoke French uncommonly well. We may add that the high 
living in Paris had its usual effect on Malcolm. He became 
plethoric and required to be bled. 


A BIG DAY. 

But leaving balls and pleasure-houses, let us contemplate 
Malcolm in a different aspect and with different surroundings, 
and on a day, as the saying is, “ big with the fate of nations.’’ 
Malcolm had many red-letter days, but tliis was one that brought 
out the supreme character of the man, and roused into action its 
latent wisdom and courage. He always set great store on this 
day, and the memory of it was sweet to him in after years, for 
he was brought face to face with a great difficulty with which 
he had to wrestle without reference to his superiors. That day 
was the 2nd June, 1818, a natal day for Western India, and on 
which she may well set up the white stone* of her liberties. He 
was then at Kheri Ghat, about thirty miles from Asirgarh. 

Events had been hurrying on with unexampled rapidity, 
and the Maratha Empire was in the throes of dissolution. 
That Empire had been founded by the indomitable pluck of 
Sivaji, and its limits extended far and wide, so that a successor 
made the boast that he had watered the horses of the DekVian 
in tlie Hugli. And it was no idle boast. But corruption had 
long ago settled down upon it. And had one-tenth of the 
energy of Sivaji been displayed in defending them, the forts of 
the Dekhan would not have Mien before us like the walls of 
Jericho, t and a new chapter been added to the History of India. 
Baji Eao, the last of the Peshwas, for twenty years had been 
wearying out the lives of our great generals and statesmen by 
endless intrigue and duplicity. He had wearied Wellington, 
and he had wearied Elphinstone and Malcolm. He was to 


* Malcolm introduced Scott to Wellington at this time. See Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott (ed. 1839), vol. v, p. 82.— B. 

t “ Thirty iortreases, each of which, with a Sivaji as a master, would have 
defied the whole Indian Army, fell unresistingly in a few weeks.” — Lake’s 
Sieges of the Madras Army, 1825. 
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weary us no more. A. mandate issued from the camp of 
Malcolm, that he was to resign for himself and his successors 
for ever all right and title to the government of Poona, in one 
day leave for Hindustan, and that if in tweiity-fourhoiirs he did 
not present himself in the camp of Malcolm, he and his followers 
in arms would be put to the edge -of the sword.* 

He came, and we all know the rest. It would be no compli- 
ment to the understanding of our readers if we sat down and 
leisurely dctailediwhat Baji Kao’s Government was in 1818, and 
what the state of the country now is in 1891. He who runs 
may read, and he wlio sits still may read also, il‘ he is of a 
doubting mind, in the llatnagiri section of Mr. CampbelFs 
hat/ Gazetteer^ a chapter illustrating the infamies of Baji Kao’s 
rural administration. Suffice it to say that as soon as he left 
for Benares, Dekban and Konkaii breathed freely almost for the 
first time in their history, and the country set out like a giant 
in a new race of existence. The land rested from tlie torments 
of tyranny and opj)r3ssion. Life and property became clothed 
witli the habiliments of respect — we mean the respect that a 
man hath for himself, and that which he owetb to his neighbour, 
.’.stead of making him a mark for robbery or murder. Hcnce- 
i ' vcard the pathway of Western India was to be no longer 
tiirougli the jungle, on the track of wild beasts and wilder 
men, but on the broad highway which leads to security and 
civilisation.f 


DINNER TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

In 1832 a dinner was given in Edinburgh Freemasons’ Hall, and 
200 persons were present. Again Malcolm is on the crest of the 
wave and takes the chair. It was a great night for Scotland. 
The sons of Burns were there, Lockhart, son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, Galt the novelist, Basil Hall, Lord Mahon, Vice-Chancellor 


* Grant Duff’s History, iii, p. 475f. ; Blacker’s Memoir of the Maratha 
War, p. 366.— B. 

t “ It is a proud phrase to use, but it is a true one, that we have bestowed 
blessings upon millions, dhe ploughman is again in every quarter, turning 
up a soil which for many seasons had never been stirred except by the hoofs 
of predatory cavalry.” — Lord Hastings, February, 1819. 
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John Stewart, and, a greater than he, Brougham, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. Everything passed off magnificently without 
a hitch. The Shepherd was seen late in the evening in his 
element ladling out whisky toddy to all and sundry from Burns’ 
Punch Bowl, lent for the occasion by Mr. Hastie, member for 
Paisley. 

GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

In 1828 Sir John Malcolm became Govi'rnor of Bombay, and 
the question arises, why did lie accept the office ? He was 
worthy of it, and Bombay was proud to liave him. He it was 
tliat thought that the Bay of Naples in natural beauty was not 
so striking as the liarboiir of Bombay, and tliat it vied with 
Corfu and the Albanian hills. But it must be remembered that 
Malcolm was now 59 years of age. Men have no doubt done 
wonderful things after 59 : witness Napier at Miani, and Colin 
Campbell leading the final assault on Lucknow.* These sons 
of Mars were in their element, and Malcolm in Bombay in 
1828 we have come to think was a little out of it. “ I was a 
fool for coming to India, and this I have sliowed every day since 
I landed.” So he did, and it is with a feeling of pain that we 
read in Sir John Kaye’s memoir of him, that lie accepted the 
Bombay post as a stepping-stone to the Viceroyalty of India, t 

There is a tradition that on one of the outlying boulders which 
jut into Loch Lomond, a Highland laird, wdth rod, line, and 
clip, managed to land in one morning ninety-nine salmon, and 
that though he fished all day and far into the evening he could 
not make up the even number. 

It is the evening of a long day,' and Malcolm still threshes 
the water after having filled the creel of a giant. So he comes 
to Bombay — not the old Bombay of Wellington and Mackintosh, 
I w^een, but a Bombay full of judges, writs of Habeas Corpus, 
and worries of all sorts : tear and wear of body and brain, for 
though both, were framed on a gigantic model, the drafts made 
on them were unusual and incessant, and not to be recouped by 
any amount of pig-sticking or riding cross country in Kachh 

* Pompey at 58 fought and lost the Battle of Pharsalia. 
t I am quite unaware of Kaye’s authority for this statement. 
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and Kathiawar. There was no longer the sound of revelry at 
Parel, but an endless decoction of tea and coffee administered 
six days in the week to a discerning public. For one thing, he 
had to do with a most disagreeable subject, the reduction of 
salaries. A man that takes retrenchment in hand has not his 
sorrows to seek. 

“ I drink no wine,” writes he.* Melancholy admission, tlie 
days of iiigli Jinks are gone, wit banished and mirth nowhere ; 
nothing but an endless caterwauling which followed him to 
Fanwel, up the Ghats, past Poona, beyond Wai, till the nether- 
most summit of Mahabaleshwar was reached, where a statue 
of retrenchment in the shape of some attenuated official ogled 
him at the gate of his bungalow. How could he drink wine 
under suclx circumstances ? The wonder is that he survived 
the ordeal, and we are certainly not surprised to find one 
fine morning (ire his tenure of office is half expired that he 
chucks up the whole affair. P)etter for himself that he had 
never had anything do with it. 

There is an illustration ready to our hand as to how this 
Bombay Governorship was dealt with by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the immediate predecessor of Malcolm. 

He was not inferior to Malcolm in intellect, not second to 
him in administrative ability, and yet he refused twice the 
Viceroy alty of India, Did he suffer by the refusal ? On the 
contrary, the story adds fresh lustre to his fame and grows 
brighter l)y repetition. Ko feverish ambition or restless 
anxiety darkened the brow of Elphinstone. 

“ Silent he moves, majestically slow, 

Like ebbing Nile or Ganges in his flow.” 

Greater in this than Malcolm, greatest if you will of all tlie 
Bombay Governors, but measured even by a wider scale 


* In the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh, there is a book of poems by Sir 
John Malcolm, printed in IHliS, Semes of War and other rooms, by Sir John 
Malcolm; and on the title j)age is inscribed this suggestive verse ; — 

“I gave my liarp to sorrow’s hand 
And she liath ruled the chords so long 
Tliey will not speak at my command, 

They warble only to her uongy— Montgomery. 
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Elphinstone stands single and alone among the most illustrious 
Indian statesmen as the one man whom Viceroyalty, the Peer- 
age, and l^arliamentary honours solicited in vain. His resolute 
modesty mocks the courage of worldly ambition, and the feeble 
health which is said to liave dictated it, enabled him by care, 
contentment, and patience to** live to a patriarchal age, for he 
came to his grave like a shock of corn fully ripe, ere a single 
ear had been withered by the touch of time or the blighting 
curse of envy.* 


IIEDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

This was the era of economy and retrenchment in Bomlmy, 
and to everybody connected with Government it must have been 
a dreadtul time, lor tlierc was no discharge in that warfare. 
The measures were necessary, and doubtless Malcolm had his 
instructions, but I have never heard that he was a man of 
ligures, or had any special aptitude that way. Clearly Mal- 
colm’s vocation was to deal with men of increasing not decreas- 
ing incomes. It turns his fine spirits into gall. In the clipping 
process his shears were co-extensive with the Presidency, and 
he took a hard grip of every man in it, so much so that he 
actually left Bombay under the idea that he bad saved it forty 
lakhs during his three years’ tenure of office. From the 
resumption of salaries that took place after his departure, ^e 
do not doubt that he was merely pumping water out of one 
part of the ship and that it was coming or would come back 
somewhere else. There seems to have been too much of the* 
square and rule about this business, as is generally the case of 
statistical surveys of what the lives and bodies of men can be 
furnished at. In this roughshod way you can get over a good 
deal of ground, but the question arises, does it pay in the long 


* “ I liave always looked on Mimro and Metcalfe as our best men. Perliaps 

1 wrong Elphinstone, but 1 have never understood why ho stands so liigh as 
he does, thougli, undoubtedly, he too is an able fellow. J hope you will turn 
out Malcolm a proper fellow, but 1 have been accustomed to consider him a 
clever fortunate luimhug. He must have been more, or he would not have 
held the place he did with Wellesley, Wellington, Munro and otiier great 
men.” — Sir Henry Lawrence (1854), /aw letter to ISir John Kaye. 
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run ? Had he confined himself to reduction of forces in the 
field so lately, or in rectifying glaring abuses, the howl of indig- 
nation would not have been so marked. But when European 
officers were asked to give up half their tent allowance, estimate 
Ks. 70,000, and the three members of the Medical Board each 
Ks. 9,570, Medical Storekeeper Rs. 0,000, it became beyond a 
joke. He was a great advocate apparently of the Scotch pro- 
verb that “every little maks a mickle,” for he actually em- 
bodies in the list of items which swell up the amount of forty 
laklis, and which was transmitted to the Governor-Cxencral, a 
reduction in the gram rations of the mules in Kachh from 7 J lbs. 
— their daily allowance — to 5 lbs.. Its. 10,000 saved out of 
dhuly-bearers and cam el -drivers, and two peons at Sioii Cause- 
way, whose united earnings now eliminat(Ml effect an increment 
of Its. 140 per anniiiri 1 Some of his reductions were no doubt 
perfectly proper, that of Inspector of Dekhani Forts, 
though we can testify that the office is a most laborious onti ; 
sending the elephants back to Bengal where they (‘ame from ; 
10 copies subscription, substituted for 20 of the Bomhciu 
Bammachar. 

The Town Hall at this time being nearly finished was a per- 
fect God-send to him. Lath and plaster soon dry in this coun- 
try, and great was the evacuation of Government servants from 
their bungalows into those new quarters. All no doubt most 
wise and proper, but when we read that Grafton and Jervis’ 
survey of the Dekhan and the Southern Konkan was discon- 
tinued, that the Lunatic Asylum figures for Rs. 600, that by 
giving up sword exercise and blank cartridge at annual reviews 
(this statement is supported by the Commander-in-Chief) a 
saving is effected of lls. ‘^5,000, and finally tliat tiie Govern- 
ment allowtince for turf plates to be run by country horses in 
Gujarat and the Dekhan is abolished, “ our notions of vice and 
virtue arc shaken to their foundations, and our reliance upon 
truth and duty at an end for ever.” ISTo wonder there was 
a dinner once a month only at Parel during these very cold 
seasons, of which it could not be said — 

“ ’Twas merry in the hall, 

And the boards wagg’d all,” 
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for the baked meats not seldom furnished the funeral rites of 
some unfortunate, and the guests over whose heads the wand of 
retrenchment liad passed no longer saw in the Knight of Burn- 
foot the joyous reveller of 1804-11, but a gryphon, stern and in- 
exorable, standing with a roll of the names of tliose whose blood 
had been shed between his tenth. It would liave been well for 
Mfilcolm and well for posterity if he had initiated his econo - 
miiial notions somewhat earlier in the day, say at Kheri Ghat, 
wlien lu‘. committed the Government to make Baji Ihio an 
annual payment of 800,000 Sicca Kupees, which at the then 
exchange of 2^. Gd amounted to £100,000 sterling.* 

VI ET ARMIS. 

In addition to these measures, which affected so injuriously 
tlie condition of man and beast, a strange epidemic seized the 
Governor and judges of the island: whether it was imported 
from Scotland or indigenous is unknown. It was only skin- 
deep and cutaneous at lirst, but broke out into sucli an astonish- 
ing degree of inflammation as to defy the wisest doctors of the 
State. , It killed two judges in two months — Sir Edward West 
and Sir Charles Chambers. It closed the doors of the High 
Court of Bombay for two months. Justice is blind : she then 
became deaf and dumb, though there never was so muclr to hear 
or talk about in Bombay, and it was then the naughty girl thrf^w 
away her scales. It was all about a little boy at Poona — Moro 
Kaghunath. The judges wanted him in Bombay — to try Sir 
John Malcolm’s new road down the Ghats. The Governor 
would not have this, and tlie more the judges said yes, he said 
no. Let him alone. Ho was good for fancy balls, and that 
sort of thing. So they set at it hammer and tongs. At first 
the tourney between the two Scotch knights — Sir John Mal- 
colm and Sir John Peter Grant — was amusing, but after the 
words “ within these walls we own no equal and no superior 
but God and the King’' were uttered, the ladies in opposite 

* “ Malcolm is now always sneered at for the liberality of bis terms to Baji 
Rao, but Munro, ignorant of all particulars, thought he was quite right. And 
80 ho was, if, as is likely, the capitulation saved a siege of Aairgarh or 
another occasion of predatory war.” — Sir Henry Lawrence to Sir John Kaye, 
1B54. 

VOL. n. G 
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phalanxes ceased to bow to each other. After this the deluge. 
It was in vain that Malcolm wandered among the ruins of 
Bijapur, or fled to Mahabaleshwar to write letters to Sir Walter 
Scott, No amount of legendary lore would do away with it. 
In vain Lord Ellenborough wrote I am sending you a new 



SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

(^Fro7n the statue hy Chantrey^ in Westminster AVbey,^ 


bishop.” A new bishop ? The Pope of Eome could not settle 
it. The only cure was to scatter tlie byke. So a few months 
afterwards we find Sir John Malcolm Yfloughing his way up the 
lied Sea, in the “ Hugh Lindsay,” that pioneer of steam naviga- 
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tion in these waters, writing enormous despatches to prove that 
he was right and everybody was wrong. And Sir John Peter 
Grant went to Calcutta.* 

So ends the story of “ The Barrin of oor door, ivecl ! 
pfiRSON. 

Sir John Malcolm when in his prime was the finest looking 
man in Bombay. He was nearly six feet and a half in heiglit, 
j^roportionate and well built, and so muscular as to astonish 
some of the most powerful carrying natives of Bushir when he 
took a pipe of wine on his back up the stairs of the Besidency. 
At sixty he was good at tlie spear, and I observe thirty- two hogs 
fell to his party in two days in Gujarat. He laid a fine frank 
open countenance and Shakesperean forehead, and his manner 
in youth and early manhood was exceedingly geiiiaLf His wife 
also was fine looking. They were indeed a splendid couple. 
When he took Lady Malcolm to the i/aiigholm district — 
happening to be in an hostelrie, the landlady, some old acquain- 
tance of the Burnfoot family, wliispered quietly into his ear, 
'' Wee], Sir John, yeVe got a top hizzie.” But rus aut urhs it 
was all the same. William Jordan tells us the beauty of Lady 
Malcolm struck the eye of the beholder in Hyde l^ark, and in- 
spired some of the s])arkling verses of I’raed. 

CONCLUSION. 

Malcolm is now near the end of his journey. He goes home^ 
in 1830, writes books, and the Duke tells him that though he 
w^ere an angel from heaven, nobody will listen to him. And 
yet — I will arise and go to my native boroughs, solicit their 
suffrages and represent them in Parliament. The native boroughs, 

* “ On leaving Bombay his carriage was drawn by the natives. He died 
on his way home from Calcutta, and was buried at sea. May 17th, 1848. His 
]wrtrait, taken in Calcutta and subscribed for in Bombay, now hangs in the 
High Court of Bombay. It was refused a place by the Chief Justice of the 
day, and after lying in the hands of the family of the late Jijibhai Hadabhai, 
has now been presented by his grandson after fifty years.’^ — Boinlmj Gazette, 
May 27th, 1885. 

t Canning dubbed him Bahadur Jali, and Sir Walter Scott follows suit in 
his Journal, vol. i., p. 308. 
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Dumfries, Annan, and tlie like, would have none of him, no 
Conservative, no friend of the Duke of Wellington. 

The same event happens every day, tlie same experience 
followed by the same result, lessons on the vanity of human 
wishes written on the sands of time, and of which the lives of 
great men all remind us. • 

It is the pace that kills, and it is thus that we sec, during the 
last six years of his lile, Malcolm the unconscious instrument 
of his own destruction. 

He died on the 30th May, 1833,* at the age of sixty-four, 
and on the same day his house of Wai'field was comideted and 
ready for occupation. 

k* Sec Sir W. Scott’s Jourualy ii., 423. 
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AT THE AGE OF 10. 


CllAVTKll XL. 

Sir Charles James Xapiee, G.C.B. 

“Draw me not without cause — sheathe me not without honour.” — In- 
scription 07i his father s siuord, which he tvore at the Bombay Banquet^ 1851.* 

There is no presumption surely in endeavouring to keep alive 
tlie spirit and acts of a great man who won distinction in 

* “This very day fifty-seven years ago 1 received my commission as an 
ensign and girded on this sword, my father’s sword, which has for these long 
years hung at my side.” — Speech at Bombay Banquet m 1851. Sir Erskine 
Perry and Sir William Yardley presided. 
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Western India. We claim Sir Charles Napier as a Bombay 
man. When he came to India he landed at Bombay, and when 
he took his final departure it was from Bombay he sailed away. 
Moreover, he commanded a Bombay army in Poona. In Sind 
he said, “ I am a Bombay general commanding Bombay troops ; ” 
and again, I feel fearless of an enemy at the head of Bombay 
troops ; ” and again, “ With the Bombay soldiers of Miani and 
Hyderabad I could walk through all lands. They are active, 
daring, hardy chaps, worthy of Sivaji Iiimself.’' Nor need we 
feel embarrassed because of tlie mighty luckerings which onc(^ 
gathered round the name of Napier in Bombay. All memory 
of them has died away, and they are nearly a sealed book to the 
present generation. Time is a great purifier, for wo feel as if 
we had no concern with the actors in these fierce hostilities. 

It is sufheient for us that Sir Charles Napier has long since 
emerged from the dross of dismal contentions, in full panoply, the 
first warrior of his age and the deliverer of Sind. He was born 
at Whitehall, Londov, 1782,a grandson by the mother’s side of the 
Duke of Iliclimond, fought the battle of Miani, 17th February, 
1843, and died 1853. His last public appearance was at the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington, wliere he was a pall-bearer. 
He there caught a cold, from which he never recovered.* He 
was a small bodied man, in height, girth, and weight, but wiry 
and so muscular that in early life he could hold out a musket 
at ‘arm’s length l)y the muzzle. He wore his hair long. He 
had dark lustrous eyes ; was vshort-sighted, in India used'goggles ; 
and was exceedingly afraid of blindness coming upon him, and 
owing to his weakness of vision Ibund hiniseli‘ especially in 
action, at a terrible disadvantage. He describes himself as thin, 
sharp, and black, which is all true. On leaving India he said, 
I hope I may not be among the ghosts of the Bed Sea ; as I 
am so like Moses, Pharaoh would shout, ' We have him at last,* 
and fall on me tooth and nail.” In his last days he writes, 
Tell the lady who wants so much to see me that she must 
catch a mouse, let it look out of an oakum bag, and she has my 


* “ Low voices were heard to say at the funeral, ‘ The next in genius stood 
by the bier ’ ; ‘ That eagle face, that bold strong eye,’ and felt that there was 
still a mighty man of battle before them.” — Times, 1853. 
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portrait.” * This is* capital caricature. You could scarcely see 
his face for hair, from which his dark eyes peered out ; and he 
had very few grey hairs even at seventy. His powers of 
endurance were wonderful. Bear in mind that the feats per- 
formed by him, selected by us at random, were done when he 
was over sixty, under the burning sun of Sind or the Dekhan. 
“ At Poona I knocked off fifty-four miles in the heat .... I 
shall malve a ride of forty-two miles after sundown to-night, 
which will make fifty -five miles for my day.” JEtat. 62. ‘‘ Came 
here last night very tired after a seventy-mile ride, but wrote 
my despatch before lying down. I rode from daybreak to day- 
break, and falling asleep on my horse, I was awoke by his 
stopping.” Mt 63. “I have been on horseback from four in the 
morning till two in the afternoon ; slept thirteen hours witliout 
turning a hair . . .' . Our march of twenty-two miles ended at 
midday ; I then slept under a tree, waiting baggage, and had 
breakfast at 2 p.m. U}) at four ; rode ten miles ; breakfast at 
seven ; a^riU, wrifc, lorUv. till five, wfien hoi;se waits for me to re- 
view two regiments.” JEt. 68. ‘‘ In 1845 I rode a camel seventy- 
five miles without a halt, and I was fifteen hours a day on horse- 
back for five days, with a flux upon me, in Kohat.” In a wild 
devil-may-care letter wliich he writes to his mother, when a 
young man, he paints himself black enough : “ Abusing the army, 
pulling off my breeches, cursing creditors, and putting out the 
candle, all in a minute, I jumped into bed and lay there blas- 
pherning, praying, and perspiring for two hours until sleep came.” 
And, again, he says, “ Now for a dose of opium,” a small one we 
presume, and not De Quincey’s daily ration of 8000 drops of 
laudanum. But he left all these habits behind him in England 


* In this connection the following, told us by an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, himself an excellent painter and connoisseur of the fine arts, has 
an amusing incident. This officer had a havildar who was long with Sir 
Charles Napier, and who almost worshipped him; and on seeing a very fine 
painting of tSir Charles he naturally thought it would gratify the havildar to 
have a look at the likeness of his old master. So he sent it to him, without 
telling him who it was. The havildar, failing to see in it the resemblance 
to anything human, asked on returning it, “Is that the picture of a cat?” 
The likeness was a fine one, but the havildar, a most intelligent native, 
had failed to perceive it ! Mouse or mouser, no one, we may be sure, would 
have listened to this story with greater relish than Sir Charles Napier 
himself. 
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-except the praying and the perspiration, which he brought 
faithfully out to India, as we shall see further on, 

A Scotch ditty runs — 

“Na])ier is a J*cer, but uae Peer is he, 

Napier is a Peer, but how cau that be?” 

Kvt^ybody knows tliat Wellington and J^apier were two very 
(lifferent men. So, for that matter, w^ere tlieir prototy 2 )es in a 
way, Agamemnon and Achilles; the one famous for dignity, 
power, and majesty, the other for chivalrous spirit, bravery, and 
unrelenting hatred. Wellington and Najuer were different in 
the accident of their birth, their education, and the means by 
which each attained to the p)innacle of lame, ^flic one by slow 
and painlul steps reached it, and Wellington towers far above 
hiaj)ier, and indeed all his contemj)orari(is. Wellington was 
thirty-four at Assaye, iNapier sixty at Miani. The one was a 
( V)iiservative, the other a Eadieal in theory, but 2 )ractically a 
inonarchist in t)olitics: the one unj popular, the other po]>ular in 
the army. That Wellington considered Na|)ier the next best 
soldier to himself is evidenced by his wands when Sir Charles 
was still hesitating about going to India in 1849 — “ If youdoiTt, 

I must” — wdiich settled the question ; and wdiat is known to all 
the world is this, that "Wbillington w^as a great political power 
in the State; he “stood four s( 2 narc to all the winds that 
hlesv wdiereas hJapier held a secondary ])Osition in politics, it 
any at all. 

But the ])oints of resemblance are more numerous than the 
points of contrast. Both were of Irish descent, and both spent 
their earlier years on tlie banks of the LifCey. Both w^rc men 
of w^ar from their youth up. Both were eight years in India. 
Both were kind and merciful to the natives, and the beasts of 
burden did not suffer at their hands. Both were severe dis- 
ciplinarians, but Wellington was the severer. “What is law 
for you is law for me ; ” and by this maxim the Duke .abode ; 
but in his later life the majesty of Napier could brook no sub- 
mission unless it suited his jjurpose ; and it was upon this very 
question of insubordination to the Governor-General that a link 
in the chain was broken that bound liim to authority, and he 
drifted away from the Duke and from India. The distinction 
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in this respect between these two men, though a supreme one, 
is not worth discussing here, for Napier was altogether s^^i 
(fcneris, a man not to be measured by other men. The God- 
given instincts of his nature had produced in him a form as 
complete of its kind as ever existed, and had he wanted these 
lie would not have been Charles Napier. But to continue. 
Both were down upon the press, and with reason, for in tlie 
Bombay press, particularly in Napier’s time, there was too much 
of the liberty of unlicensed jirintiug. Botli commanded in 
Boona, and both received magnificent banquets in Bombay on 
the eve of their departure, though eacli in his own time had 
once, if not oftener, used bad words on the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and had a good chance of being burned in elhgy in Ihim- 
])ay itself. And here it may be observed that their action was 
entirely unfettered — to make ])eace or wage war in sucli manner 
as seemed best unto them ; and it is curious to note that Wel- 
lington transmitted to Napier nearly the same words whicli the 
Marquis of Wellesley, liis brother, the then Governor-General of 
India, had despatched to himself forty years before, — leaving him 
very much to act according to his own discretion. No divided 
command therefore * damped the ardour or confounded tin; 
])urposes of either; no alternative authority ending in disgrace 
or abortive attempt to retrievci disaster, as in the history of 
the Afghan, and at least in one episode of the Crimean warfare. 

Napier’s character is altogether unique ; for dash, for pluck, 
for endurance, for self-denial, for courage, for a kind of ubiquity, 
he has never been surpassed by mortal man, and no king or 
crusader that ever stood sword in hand at the gates of Jerusalem 
hath ever excelled him. Long may such qualities be admired 
and possessed by us as a people, for it will be a woeful day for 
England and for India wLen men are not to be found to confront 
danger in the hour of need, exercise self-denial, or be bold and 
quickwitted enough to seize an emergency in the art of war, 
and convert even the numbers of an enemy into the instrument 
of its own defeat or destruction. The chairman of the Bombay 
banquet recalled to the memory of his hearers great names — 
Conde, Turenne, and Marlborough — but ere Napier’s fame had 

Wellington’s Uesjpaiches and Napier’s Life. 
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reached its meridian it seemed as if history were incapable of 
furnishing material enough for comparison, and the field of 
animated nature was made to do duty with all the imagery of 
Oriental hyperbole. His goings forth were described as comely 
as the greyhound’s, and in ambush he was as wily as the pard. 
Hapier Singh was a lion, and bis mother the mother of lions. 
He was an eagle, sometimes chained, too often, it must be 
admitted, for his own aspiration, but anon, when at liberty, 
swooping down with unerring aim on his victim. He weis the 
war-horse of Scripture, ^mwing the valley, swallowing the ground 
in his rage, and saying Ha ! Ha 1 as the sound of the trumpet 
broke upon his ear ; * and in fine, to the Baluch and Pathan be 
was the brother of the devil, who could be at two places at one 
and the same time, to all of which he soliloquizes, “ Charles 
Napier, Charles Napier, take heed of your ambition. Get thee 
].)ehind me, Satan.’’ But we may dismiss trope and metaphor 
with the fact that with 2000 men he defeated 35,000. 

It is recorded tliat his future son-in-law, Montagu McMurdo,t 
returning from a single combat in which he had been engaged, 
presented himself to the commander of the forces. His hands 


* “ Here is a note of exultation. The feeling — that when battle comes on 
like a storm thousands of bravo men are rushing to meet it, conlident in your 
skill to direct them — is indescribable; it is greater than the feeling of gladness 
after victory. Oh, there is no pleasure in a hattlo beyond rejoicing that we 
hftve escaped being slain ! But when the columns hear upon an enemy as the 
line of battle forms, as it moves majestically onwards to conquer or die, as the 
booming of the cannon rolls loud and long amidst pealing shouts and 
musketry, then a man feels able for liis work, and confident in his gifts, and 
, his movements tell upon the enemy. There is no feeling equal to that 
exultation which makes men seek to become conquerors, if religion dues 
not aid reason in holding it in check.” — Life, vol. iii., 185 (1857). 

“ Some Afiredees had gathered on a sugarloaf rock terminating a spur of the 
precipitous hills on our flank ; this rock being close to the road, barred our 
progress. On tlie summit a warrior stood like Fuseli’s picture of Satan, with 
legs wide apart, and arm high in air. Waving a sword and shaking a shield, 
ho shouted and defied us. A young Artillery officer, Maister, laid his gun 
with a shell, and the flying death whizzing through the air, burst at the 
moment it struck the brave Affroedee ; his head, his legs, his arms flew like 
radii from a centre, and a shout of exultation burst from the troops. The 
amusements of a field of battle are grim. Condemn not that shout. Life was 
played for in a rough game, and they who won naturally rejoiced ; it is, 
however, a painful remembrance.” —76., 231. 

t General Sir William Montagu Scott McMuvdo, K.C.B., son of Col. A. 
McMurdo, of Lotus, Galloway, N.B., born 1819. Present at the unveiling of 
the Sir Bartle Frere statue on the Thames Embankment, June 1888. 
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were all dabbled with human gore, and his body laid open from 
the shoulder to the navel — absolutely ripped up — the style is 
forcible, but it is Napier’s — but luckily for him he had cleft the 
skull of his Baluchi antagonist. Napier, as has been related to 
us by one now dead, constituting himself Knight of the 
Tourney, said, '' Henceforth you are to be known as McMurdo 
of the bloody hand ” — which looks like a piece clipped from a 
page of Froissart. And his brother tells us in liis Life that 
alone and at midnight, when the army was asleep, he strode out 
in the field of Miani and amidst heaps of the piled dead (he had 
seen nothing like it since Ilugomont), and the veteran warrior 
invoked the Deity to absolve him. “ So let all tliine enemies 
perish, 0 Lord. And the land had rest for forty years.” 

The story of tlie accpiisition of Sind is the same story so often 
told us. It was the same here as with the other States the 
(Tovernment of which we supplanted in Western India, with 
this difference, that the Talpurs were a modern race, the creation 
of the Diiranis of Afghanistan, and had notiiing by way of pre- 
scriptive right to boast of. Compared with the Peshwahs they 
were l)ut of yesterday. We gave Sind a settled Government 
instead of a system of tyranny and oppression. It was a system 
where the people dared not lift up their 1 leads, where to ac([uire 
money or property by trade or industry was tantamount to a 
crime, and where the exercise of an honest calling had long 
ceased to be a virtue. What are the jieople to us ? was the 
constant cry of the Amirs. But why do we raise the question ? 
Has not the land rested for forty years ? Let any man nowa- 
days travel through Sind and contrast it with the days of Baluch 
ru Ilians and the squalid and debauched Amirs who reigned in 
Haidarabad. What are the million tons of produce which now 
reach Keirachi but proofs of the justice of its acquisition, and of 
the debt we owe to him who gave it to us, Sir Charles Napier ^ 
And to this may be added that whatever were the obstacles 
thrown in the way of that acquisition, whether by newspaper 
men or by individual members of the Government, or by the 
Bombay Government itself, ample reparation was made to Sir 
Charles Napier and to the justice of his cause by the city of 
Bombay before he took his final departure from India, in a 
splendid banquet where a hundred of our leading citizens did 




been vested in its administration for one decade, be 'would, not- 
withstanding the progress it has since made without him, have 
(effected a wonderful transformation, and made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. Sind has been named Young Egypt, and 
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under his guiding hand, you may depend upon it, tlie Indus in 
its progress would have scattered its fertility like the Nile 
through scenes of ancient renown. Armed with despotic 
authority he would have turned the waters of the Indus * by 
irrigation on that vast scpiare of a liundred miles, now only 
covered by the milk bush and*the camel thorn which meets tlui 
eye of the traveller from the hills of Baluchistan. Everything 
will grow in Sind if you get water, and what Muhammad Ali did 
for Egypt Napier would have done for Sind. Despotism goes 
straight to the mark, and Na])ier was nothing if not a despot. 

It was long ere hime and fortune came to Sir Charles Napier. 
It will scarcely be believed that if when he arrived in Bombay 
in 1841, being fifty -nine years of age, he had then died, he 
could not have left a single sixpence to wife or children. He paid 
the last £500 that he had to the Purser in Bombay Harbour for 
passag(j-money from Suez. He, good easy man, had gone to 
insure his life before leaving England, but the rnsurance 
Cora])anies would not take him. It is superfluous to say he was 
a bad risk, as for thirty-six years he had never breathed freely 
owing to a wound in his head. The fact that he was a general 
in the North of England on £1000 a year does not count for 
much. He found, like so many other generals at Ironre, that 
the bunch of feathers in his hat made him suffer considerably in 
his purse. He had been trying at this time to eke out his 
means by writing, and he gave Colbourn his Lufhts and Shadows 
of Military Life, for which he received £50. Nobody believes 
that he spent money uselessly, and at twenty* one he vowed that 
he would never be a slave to his tailor. But he started life 
without a penny, except his pay of four shillings and eight 
])ence a day, and a heavy drain was on it in his youthful years, 
which no human being knew, not even the recipient of it. In 
1844 ho had invested as much as would yield his wife and 
daughters £120 a year each, but this must have disappeared, 
and it was only in Poona that he was able to say, “ Hard times, 
come again no more.’' The first thing he did when he came to 
money was to hand over £5000 to a deaf and dumb son of his 


* “ Old Indus is a devil 'when he takes a freak into his head, and there is 
nothing left hut to float on his back.” — C. N. 
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brother Sir William Napier, and this before he knew of the 
Haidarabad j)rize-money, which, we have seen somewhere, 
amounted to £50,000. When he arrived at Oaklands, where he 
died, his life was a continued role of beneficence to all who 
stood in need of it within his reach, worthy and unworthy some- 
times also, for they were all God^s creatures to Charles Napier."^ 
A man like this who had been so much in the field, and seen 
so much warfiire, one would suppose to liave surrounded himself 
with a hard and a dry atmosidiere. But it was not so. In 
early life he felt ‘‘ the friendly glow and softer flame,” and of 
him it could not be said that “ thoughtless follies laid him low, 
and stained his name.” An enemy of all wildness and licence, he 
strove to put down the beer-swilling propensities of the officers 
and men of his time, and, when in the East, anathematised 
those young gentlemen who rode helter-skelter through the 
bazaars of Sakkar or 81iikar])ur in defiance of human life.f He 
was extremely temperate, and when forty officers and men died 
in three hours from*’co?,6jj> do soldi y he attributed Ids survival to 
the fact that he alone of the number attacked was a water- 
drinker. But he did not on that account forswear the convivial 
table. I was never drunk ill my life,” says he. Happy man! 
But like Walter Scott, like Malcolm, or Mackintosh, “ a head ” 
sometimes supervened ; and on the following morning they all 
vowed they would never do it again. Alas ! alas ! It were a 
poor world this, if men cannot take out of it the happiness that 


• * “ I believe Sir Charles Napier did in Sind wonderfully well ; perhaps as 

well, if not better than any one under similar difficulties could have done.*’ — 
John Lawrence to Lord Dalhousie, March 31st, 1850. 

t Order at Sahkar, 1843 ; — Gentlemen, as well as beggars, may, if they 
like, ride to the devil when they get on horseback; but neither gentlemen 
nor beggars have a right to send other people there, which will be the case if 
furious riding be allowed in camp or bazaar. The Major-General calls the 
attention of all the camp to the orders of Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, 18th 
ultimo, and begs to add that he has placed a detachment of horse at Captain 
Pope’s orders, who will arrest offenders, and Captain Po])e will inflict such a 
fine or other punishment as tlie Bazaar regulations permit. This order is to 
be published through the cantonments by beat of drum for three successive 
days, and Captain Pope is not allowed to let any one off punisJjment, 
because, when orders have been repeated and not obeyed, it is time to enforce 
them ; without obedience an army becomes a mob, a cantonment a bear- 
garden. The enforcement of obedience is like physic — not agreeable, but at 
times very necessary.’* 
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God hath given them, as long as it is innocent enjoyment. And 
so we find him again and again relaxing from grave thoughts to 
fun and humour, for his mind was not of that mighty cast that 
found no delight in the turn of a word or the play of some 
lively or even idle expression. Hence he was not everlastingly 
sensible after dinner, and if aify one expected a dissertation on 
the Battle of Thrasy menus or the Ee treat of the Ten Thousand, 
}ie would come away disappointed ; but he never ]dayed the 
fool. 

lie sometimes wrote poetry,"^ and it was much better than 
that of either Warren Hastings or John Malcolm. Had he not 
hated Macaulay he would, like Sir John Lawrence, have loved 
dearly his Lays of Ancient Borne, which were quite suited to his 
dashing and martial disposition. He wrote prose, and though 
he does not rival his brother Sir William, who lias nearly made 
himself immortal by his History of the Be/ninsular War, he 
shows the stuff that was in him in the story of tlie battle of 
(Joruha, which he put together for his cliildr^n. Sir Eobert Peel 
put his Despatches on a level with Wellington’s. 

In his hatred he was fierce and implacable : 

^‘Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe 
Whom I can face, or else avert the blow.” 

It is easier to number his friends than his foes. He verified 
the Duke of Wellington’s aphorism that there was hardly a good- 
tempered man in India. It would scarcely be too much to say 
that he quarrelled with everybody. Lord Ellenborough wrote 
out that Sir John Peter Grant was a wild elephant that only 
required two tame elephants to subdue him. Live — ten — 


‘ Como on, Stout Beja, to the strife ! 

Nor you nor I will spare a life ! 

Unhonourod war! of mercy reftl 
And hopes alone in victory left I 
Barbarians, whom no pity tics ! 

The victor kills, the beaten dies! 

So bo it, Bejal stand or run, 

We sha’n’t lx>th see the setting sun ! 

If you boat mo a corpse I’ll lie, 

If I take you 111 hang you high! 

For you shall be no burial rites, 

Swinging in air you’ll feed the kites.” — Written when 
expecting Beja to come down ujjon him, 1815. 
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twenty tame elepliants would not liave taken the mustiness 
(when it was on him) out of this HihaiUm-ka-hlhai. Even the 
friends he loved he came to hate. “ I once called Outram the 
Bayard of India, sans 'pmr, mns T('proc]ic,\mt then I did not 
know him ; sans ptur de rcproche would be better.” He begins 
by saying, I like Dalhousie so much,” and ends by calling him 
*‘a weasel” and “the Laird o’ Cockpen;” Dr. Buist “the 
blatant beast ” and an “ unfrocked ])ricst from St. Andrew’s.” * 
Sir Frederick Currie ought to have the last syllabic of his name 
excised. Sir James Weir Hogg was sus horridiis and ouglit to 
read the sacred books of the Sikhs called the Gruntli ; and what 
he says of Messrs. Eeid and Willoughby, members of the Bombay 
Couneil, is similar Billingsgate. Whom then did he love ? Jolin 
ICeimedy, his old friend in Oephalonia ? ISTo. They had a 
dispute, it seems, about the gradient of a road, a-making, and 
John was condemned to walk u]) the burning marie at an angle 
of 45^^ carrying a Cephalonia mule on his bac'k, or something 
like this. Xo man* escaped, not even the Duke ; for even after 
the tomb had closed upon them their ghosts came out like two 
gigantic marionettes and clashed their swords together, a terror 
to gods and men — in their posthumous papers. I think lie was 
not very much in love with any one, and i)ossibly his wife and 
(diildren engaged the most of liis aflections, his grandchiltlren 
also, specially the one, a little girl about a foot and a half liigh, 
a* veritable chip of tlie old block, who one day rushed like a fury 
out of the tent with a bamboo, and threatened to belabour a big 
elephant. “ I came to thrash thoo, thoo very naughty 
' elephant ! ” Whereat eUphas gifjanteus curled up his trunk, 
looking down on the mite with majestic serenity and com- 
j)osurc; Charles Hapier, grandfather, meanwhile sitting like 
Abraham, at the tent door with a contemplative grin, completing 
the picture. Strange it is, yet nevertheless true, that the only 
individual out of his family circle who won his respect — we can 
scarcely call it affection — was Mr. (afterwards Sir) BartleFrere. 
“ Mr. Frere with a proper spirit has completed the Mole at 
Kurrachee ; ” and again, “ Mr. Frere is an honourable man.” 

* Nothing of the sort, any more than Adam Smith or Thomas Carlyle, 
who studied for the Church, hut did not follow it up. 
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After the pen-aud-ink portraits wliicli he has left of his con- 
temporaries it is surely sometliing to rememher that one man at 
least “ fetched ” Sir Charles Napier in Sind. What soothing 
emollient Sir Bartle applied to his adamantine heart is un- 
known, but the fact remains that lie, in the eyes of his great 
master, was like Milton’s Abdiel — 

“ faitliful only he among the faithless found.” 

Of the mem of those days that we can remember at the 
moment : Sir Bartle Frere, 


Marcli 1884 ; Imt Marston, 
who saved Na])ier’s life by 
the GeneraVs own admission, 
is a general liimseir, in com- 
fort and liappiness, tlourishing 
like the green l>ay-tree, the 
veteran of Siiid, and delighted 
when anyone calls on liini to 
light his ])attles over again ; 
his home like a museum 
hung with tlie tnmhies of war 
and the chase.* -^ga Khan, general marston, 

tlie Old Man of tlie Monn- 

* Here is the account of this Paladin which he sent to his hrother (General 
W. !Napier in 1815. “ Pemeuiber in your work to mention Lieutenant 

Marston, 25th Native Infantry, at Miani. I was alone in front of liis 
regiment, when a Belooch cauie over the edge of the bank ten paces from 
me ; be looked round wildly, but seeing me, came on — not fast, but with 
long strides. My hand having been broken I could not cope with sucli. a 
customer, but held half my reins in great torture in the broken band, 
designing to give Kcd Hover a chuck that should put his head between me 
and the coming blow. The Belooch was only four paces from me when 
Marston on foot passed my right side, and received the swordsman’s blow on 
Ids shoulder strap. It went deep into the brass scales and the Belooch 
caught the counterblow on his shield which was beaten down ; the next 
instant the bayonet of a soldier went nearly to the hilt in his side, and my 
attention to the general fight engrossed me too much for further observation. 
1 might have defended myself, but crippled as I was, I believe Marston 
saved my life. He slew three other men that day, but not this man ; at 
least the bayonet shared with his sword. Mention him, for the man who 
saves his general’s life in battle has a claim to notice in history.” — (January, 
1891— still living). 

VOL. II. 


(lied June 1884; Governor 
Falkland (1848-1853), died 
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tain,* whom he calls “ his crony — ” his hice was familiar to us 
until 1883 ; and of Murad Khan on the Hiibb, who organised 
his camel corps, none who have ever experienced his hospitality, 
wliich was wide and unstinted, can forget it. He was certainly 
tlie finest and inost complete Musalman gentleman of liis day.f 

Socially Sir Charles was equal to the occasion. His motto 
was, heady, aye ready ! ” Shortly after he came home, at one 
of tiie numerous jjartics he was at, it fell to his lot to takedown 
to dinner a daughter of Sir James Weir Hogg, Ids arch-enemy, 
lie was never more agreeable, and said afterwards that a pretty 
lace and lively conversation were better than all the dainties of 
the incTiu. Some of us remember the two towels and the piece of 
soap, Ijis overland kit, which has almost passed into a proverb, 
and liow gentle and simple stood grinning with delight at the 
shop windows of the book-sellers when the cartoon came out in 
Punch, of Kapier riding on a camel across the desert in sight of 
tlie pyramids of Egypt. A friend, now a general, has told us 
tliat when, a subaltern, he landed in Sind, he reconnoitred on 
the Kiamari road an old man on a dilapidated steed. Being 
belated he asked the way, and found this strange individual 
wonderfully communicative in answering all his questions re- 
garding tlie place and its inhabitants. He learned next day 
that this was the Governor of Sind. With his tattered and 
frayed trowsers lie looked a Don Quixote, the burlesque rather 
iliaii the reality of chivalry. 

Another veteran now in Bombay, who travelled out with him 
in 1841, informs us that when he arrived, an aide-de-camp of the 
Governor or senior member of Council acting, came on board the 
“ Berenice ” to ask him to Parel, which has sheltered and enter- 
tained Wellington and so many other distinguished warriors and 
statesmen. The Bedoubtable, at the moment the message was 


♦ “The Chief of the Assassins, terrible only in name.” “So good and 
brave a soldier.” “A wise Tersian Politician.” “Paid by me £‘2,000 a 
year.” “He is a god, his income is immense, lets none of his sect kiss his 
hand under twenty rupees.” “ Have sent the Persian Prince on a mission to 

derrick, on the left bank of the Indus, where his influence is great,” (fee. 

Conf. Yule’s Marco Folo, i., 153. 

t John Connon (vol. 1, p. 237) was said to have carried on a friendly 
correspondence with Sir Charles, and to have stood high in his favour. This 
must belong to the period 1849-51. 
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delivered, had just commenced the process of shaving, an art 
whicli he believed incumbent on him to practise, now that he 
was about to go ashore. Tell him I m ready,” said he, rubbing 
hurriedly with a towel the soap-suds from his upper lip and 
])roboscis. And ready he was — in a way — on every occasion. 
Her Majesty the Queen, who loses no opportunity in doing the 
honours of the State on every momentous occasion, issued a 
command for him to appear at dinner. The invitation was 
necessarily a hurried one, as he was about to embark for India. 
He was discovered by a friend at his own d()or setting out in a 
drab-coloured waistcoat, avIio told liim it would never do. His 
valet Nicliolas was a dandy, so he borrowed his, and went with 
it to the dinner p.arty ! 

The following may be hen irovato, but Ha])icr enjoyed it 
exceedingly. Captain Main waring was a man of humour, 
and when in llombay was placed at a dinner party next to 
Dr. Tiuist, who very nervously spoke thus — '' Captain Main- 
waring, 1 suppose you dislike me. I am^Dr. Ihiist, of the 
llomlmif TimenJ^ “Why should T dislike you, my friend: I 
never read your pa])er.” 

He was a bit of an archa‘ologist, but for oln ious reasons con- 
fined himself to investigating Alexander the Croat’s ex])edition 
to India ; and in the house at Clifton, Karachi, the internal 
economy of which we knew so well, he amused himself study- 
ing Arrian, noting for his amusement the various stations of 
tlie army until it met the fleet of Kearchus. The bungalow is, 
or was, situated three miles from Karachi, twenty feet above 
sea-level and witliin twenty yards of the Indian Ocean, here 
fringed by a long belt of sandy beach, on which on moon- 
light niglits the turtle could be seen disporting itself. It was 
here he thought and wrote of Alexander while, as he tells us, 
the sands of the Gedrosian desert fell upon the paper, and 
blurred tlie ink which flowed from his pen. 

Like most men of his day, he was superstitious, in dreams, in 
the recurrence of dates * fatal or fortunate, and in numbei’S. 
“ Two is iny number — two wives, two daughters, two sons (in- 

* Crom well’s Day, the 3rd September, was a great day with him ; hut 
he seems to have forgotten Carlyle’s reminder, “2ud Se])tember means 12th 
l)y our calendar.” 
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law), two victories, and two deaths. I died at Coruna, and now 
the grim old villain approaches again.’* 

Some ot‘ Ins characteristics are worth observing. Our men 
swore dreadfully in Tlanders. So did Lord Lake and Colin 
Campbell in India, and Charles Hapier was not one whit behind 
them. Latterly he condensed all the expletives which he had 
heretofore used in one mighty oath, “By Jupiter Ammon,”* 
which is harmless, and contains no incandescent material. But 
it would he a mistake to suppose that he went about bullying 
everybody, swearing at large as the saying is. His doctrine on 
this subject is clearly and explicitly laid down in his book of 
instructions which lie composed for the edification of military 
men, and with whicli his own practice is found in the main to 
agree. “ Scolding,” he says, “ is weak and contem])tible ; an 
occasional touch-up is invigorating — only let it come out at 
once like the devil, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning.” The 
Duke wanted to see his diary, but his brother said there were 
some fpiecr things in it. “ It is just for these queer things that 
I wish to see it,” said the Duke. 

That ho considered the fact of your being a Napier made you, 
ceteris 2 ^aribus, better than any other man is known to all the 
world. That he read his Bible, as h(‘. says, “ like other virtuous 
men.” That his heaven was a kind of Vallialla where he ex- 
pected to meet Hannibal, Augustus Caesar, and Napoleon. f That 
he initiated the modern Volunteer movement in England, and 
though it was frowned upon for years, it was destined that his 
son-in-law should become Inspector-General of the force when, 
after 185b, it numbered 100,000 men. That he offered to send 
11,000 tons of wheat to avert the consequence of famine in 
Ireland, at £3 per ton, which was refused. That had he been 
appointed Dictator of Ireland he would have gone farther than 

* Alexander the Great was accustomed to swear by Jupiter Auunon.” — 
Plutarch’s Lives. 

t This is not Scotch, and could not have come down to him from old 
Eajuer of Mcrchistouu, the iuveiitor of Logarithms, from wliom ho believed 
ho was descended ; fur we never yet have heard a Scotsniaii say he expected 
to meet Hannibal in the next world. Rather let us class it as an outcome 
of ihQ ingenium ji^rfervidum Hiherniorurn. While on this religious phase 
of his character it would be a crime to suppress the other, that he felt 
himself responsible in all his acts to a higher power. “I am a child in the 
hands of God,” he says again and again. 
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Mr. Gladstone, and banished the whole of the Bishops “ as by 
law established ” to New Zealand, “ there to be eaten up l^y the 
cannibals.” Tliat he was keen and quick to resent injury and 
insult — real or apparent, did not much matter to him — and was 
oftentimes on the verge of a duel, and indeed may liave fought 
one for anything we know to the contrary. That in conjunction 
with Lord Byron, with whom he was intimate, he was on the 
very ace of heading an armed insurrection in Greece. That lie 
scorned to be a suppliant or bow the knee. That like his enemy 
Macaulay he had nothing to acknowledge which was inconsistent 
witli rectitude of intention and independence of sjiirit. That 
he sometimes set at naught all power and all authority, until 
his friends trembled even at the very mention of his name: and 
that it was better to die honest with a crust of bread than 
otherwise with great possessions. Such were some of the cardinal 
jioints in the creed, conduct, and character of Charles James 
Napier. And so it came to pass when his life drew to a close 
that he laid himself down on a naked camp* bedstead with the 
fresh breeze of England jdaying upon his countenance, and over 
him the old tattered colours which had been borne at Mianiand 
llaidarabad. He was buried in an obscure grave near Ports- 
mouth amid the tears of 50,000 spectators.* 


SIC EXIT CAnOLUS NAPimiirs. 

Napier wrote a fme, clear, quick, flowing, readable hand, and 
many of his words are underscored, marking the man of energetic 
action. t He could b(^, voluminous when necessary ; but some 

Statues liave becu erected to his memory in St. FaiiTs Cathedral and 
Trafalgar Square. 

t “ The kindness of a General Oflicer whose identity any old ‘ bth ’ man 
will recognize,” says the Army and Navy Gazette^ “ has enabled us to give our 
readers in jirint a copy of a letter which speaks for itself in every line in tlie 
intense power and originality of one of the greatest captains of the century. 
^J'hosc who do not know what Charles Napier was and did, may as well set 
about the study of his share iu the work of em}7ire-making to see whether 
he is entitled to the jilace we have assigned him or not. Those who arc 
acquainted with his character and acts will not question the correctness of 
our description. There is a very interesting insight into the strange 
attachment of the Anglo-Indian soldier to the family relation to a small 
Irish village in the letter, which may explain some Avay the ‘odic force’ of 
the man in the allusion to the boyish memories of Colbiidge which would 
be received with enthusiastic pleasure in the Green Isle, in times gone by.” — 
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of Ins laconics are dreadful, like roiind-sliot. Wlien the Amirs 
forbade him to cut wood on the banks of the Indus lor steamer 
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JS'AriElds OKDER TO STOim AMARKOT. 


fuel, he wrote : — If 
I do not burn your 
wood I will burn 
Haidarabad.” Pcccavi 
may belong to ranch ^ 
but if he wrote it, it 
is shorter than vem, 
vldi, vici. This we 
can aver : that his 
fiat to storm Amarkot 
(this he did linally 
himself, but it does not 


matter), the birthplace of Akbar, the greatest and wisest of Indian 
sovereigns, was written on ajiiece of 2)aper smaller tlian the one- 
half of a tive-ru2)ee note. Probably it was despatched in a (piill, as 
he records that many of his messages were received in this way. 


“ Kituuaciike, Feb. 1., 1844. 

“ riiiVATK James Neauy, — I received your letter dated January 12 ; you 
tell me that you jiive satisfaction to your otlieers, which is just what you 
ought to do. 1 am very glad to hear it, hecausc 1 have a U'gard for every 
on(i reared at Castlctowu, for I was reared there myself. However, as I atul 
all belonging to me have left that part of the country for more tlian twenty 
years, I neillier know who Mr. Tom Kelly is, nor do 1 know your father, but 
i,kiiow that 1 would go far any day in ilie year to serve a Coll nidge man, 
or any man from the Ikirony of Salt, in wliieli Colbridge stands, that is to 
say, if such a man behaves himself like a good soldier, and nut like a d -d 

dnuikeu sun of a b li like James Johnston, whom you know very well if 

yon are a (,'astletown man. Now, Air. James Neary, as 1 am sure you are 
and must he a remaikably sober man, as I am mysellj or I should not have 
got eii so well in the world as 1 liavo done, I say, as you ai'e a remarkably 
sober man, 1 desire you (o take this letter to your Captain, and ask him to 
show it to your Lieutenant-Colonel, and to ask the said Lieutenant-Colonel, 
with iny best compliments, to have you in liis memoiy, and if you arc a 
remarkably sober man, mind that, James Nearj', if you are a remarkably 
sober man like I am, and in all other ways fit to he a Lance-Corporal, I will 
be very much obliged to hijii to promote you now and hereafter, but if you 
are like James Joljuston, then 1 sincerely liope he will give yon a double 
quantity of punishment, as you will in that case well deserve for taking up 
my time, which I am always ready to spare for a good soldier, but not for a 
bad one. Now, if you behave well, this letter will give you a fair start iu 
life, and if you behave well, 1 hope soon to hear that you are a Corporal. 
Mind what you are about, and believe me to he your well-wisher, 

“ CifARLEs Napier, 

“ Major-General and Governor of Scindc, because I have always becrij a 
remarkably sober man.” 
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ClIArXEIi XJ.l. 

Sir James Outram, the Bayard of the Eaht. 

“ Gentlemen, — I liave told you tliat there are only to he two toasts 
clrunk this evening ; one, that of a lady (the Queen) you have already re- 
sponded to, the other shall he for a gentleman. But before I proceed any 
further 1 must tell you a story. In the fifteenth century there was in tlie 
hrcnch Army a knight renowiied for deeds of gallantry in war, and wisdom 
in council ; indeed, so deservedly famous was he, that by general acidairia- 
tion he was called the knight sans peur et sans reproche. The name of this 
knight, you may all know, was the Chevalier Bayard. Gentlemen, I give you 
the Bayard of India, sans peur ct sans rcproclm. Major James Outram of the 
Bombay Army.” — Speech at Sakkar of Sir Charles James A'apder, Nov. 5, 184 li.’ 

It is a melancholy fact that Sir James Outram is less remem- 
bered in Bombay, witli which he was so closely associated 
for well-nigh forty years, than he is in Calcutta, where there is 
a magnificent equestrian statue and one institution at least to 
commemorate his name. A pn'ophet has no honour in his own 
country. He was a stranger and they took him in. He was 
too near perhaps for us to see him well. When a man dies in or 
leaves Bombay, two courses are open to perpetuate his fame. 
He gets a statue, or a scholarship is founded, or lie has a street 
or a bridge named after him. Outram has neitlier. There is 
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not even a back lane or a drinking-shop consecrated to his 
memory, j^ot that Bombay was Idind to his excellences or 
slow in recognising the heroism of tlie mnn. On the contrary, 
Bombay was the first by public act or deed to do so, for so early 
ns 1842 a great dinner was given in his honour attended by 150 
citizens, and presided over by Mr. Fawcett, of Keniington and 
Co., when a sword of the value of 300 guineas (511 subscribers) 
was presented to him ; and nearly the last votive offering he 
received was from the Bombay public, in 1803, the Outram 
Shield” of silver, which has since taken a high place as a 
national work of art. Bombay saw his beginnings, and was 
conspicuous at the close of his career, for he might, if so 
disposed, have l)een carried to his final abode, lihe a Bajput 
warrior of old armed at all points, with his shield of silver by 
his side. Alas ! that it should ever be said of Outram, in 
Western India — 


“His memoiy and his name is gone, 

Alitce unknowing and \mknown.” 

or d /a Yergilius, ''England was my birthplace. Bombay was 
my habitation. The monsoon winds carried me away. Calcutta 
holds me now.” And yet, if there ever was a man that Bombay 
may fairly claim as her own, it was Outram. Every corner of 
this ITesidency ha.s seen him, and some pifices bear tlie mark of 
hii footsteps, not cut like those of Buddha on the rock but on 
the fleshly tablets of the heart. Witness among the BhiJs, 
where his memory still lingers, shrouded by a semi-divine halo. 
'Satara knew him well, so did Mahabalcshwar ; Poona and Nagar 
also, though he despised their gaieties ; Khaira, Bajputana, 
Ahmadabad, and Baroda ver?/ well ; and our city was no stranger 
to him. Here he first landed at the age of sixteen. Here ho 
was married. Here he was olfered the command of the Poona 
Horse. It was from this port he embarked to win his laurels 
in those great expeditions, of so momentous issues — to Persia, to 
Sind, to Afghanistan, and to his last heroic work in the North- 
West. No mere wayfarer for the night was he, for every 
feature of our city was familiar to him. He had been in it in 
1819, 1822, 1824, 1825, 1835, 1838, 1839, 1842, 1843, three 
times in 1844-1847, twice in 1850, twice in 1851, twice in 1854- 
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185C), and twice in 1857. Nor did he ever forget her. Bombay 
was his first, his last, his only love, for even on his way to the 
relief of Lucknow he writes — tlie date is 6th August, 1857, and 
it was on 25th September that, dabbled in gore, he dismounted 
at the gates of the Residency — “ You may rely on my doing my 
best to upliold the honour of *a Bombay officer.’’ And this in 
spite of all the kicks and cuffs he had received. 

The life of Outram is a series of magnificent surprises, like 
tliat of some fixblcd knight of antiquity or mediawal romance. 
Witli him it is the unexpected that always happens. As tlie 
curtain, descends upon each successive tableau, we invariably 
(ixclaim, “ Wliat next ? ’* for who can tell in what new character 
he will invest himself. One thing is certain, he will neither 
stultify himself nor his friends. 

On tram s])cnt the Christmas of 1851 in Boini)ay — and it was 
a dull C^iristmas. I daresay Bombay had never appeared so 
nnlovable to him l>efore. 

As his ])attimar in a lull of the wind rounds Walkeshwar, he 
catches a glimpse of that City of Palms which had been to him 
the scene of so many joys and sorrows, since he first set foot in 
it thirty years before, lie had come upon it often before — from 
Sion, from Paiiwel, from Yingorla, from Europe, but never 
l>efore had he approached Bombay with such a heavy heart. As 
he cleared the Prongs, scudding before the vand, the harbour 
lay ])efore him in all its glory, luit though it was still girdled 
by its barrier of everlasting hills, it had somehow now for him, 
and for the first time, lost all its magnificence. “ Willoughby * 
is gone to England. My earliest friend — last tie to India* 
severed.” 

And when he arrived he found that Lord Ealkland, the 
Covernor, declined to see him, and that every man was working 
himself to death in the preparation of a grand impeachment that 
shoidd go home to England and effect his ruin. The place where 
th(i conspiracy was being hatched was the Secretariat, the old 
Secretariat which once, as Government House, had sheltered 
Wellesley in days of obscurity, been to Mackintosh as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land — where Duncan breathed 

* Afterwards Sir John Pollard Willoughby. 
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Ids last, anti JMountstiiart Elphinstono liad qnalTed the first 
goblet of his coming fame. The stoiy of this business is a long 
one and would weary the reader; but if I understand tlie matter 
rightly, Outrain’s great crime was tlie onslaught he had made on 
bribery, “that golden chalice,’^ whieli from time immemorial, to 
quote Burke’s invective, had been “ held out by the gorgeous 
Eastern harlot, and which so many of the people, so many of 
our nobles, had draintid to the very dregs.” A man has not his 
sorrows to seek when he tackles bribery and corruption in India. 
However, in this case the Gujaratis were the sinners. Hence 
Baroda had cursed him and tried to poison him — her way of 
getting rid of people both before and after this time — laughed at 
his calamity when he was dismissed the llesidency, but it was 
the lauglher of those who know not what they do. And Outram, 
not choosing his words witli discretion, chafed and goatled as 
he was bc'.yond measure, spoke upon paper no doubt unin- 
tentionally, but so it was construed, words of disrespect to, and 
of, the Bowers that J)e. Thus it was that Bombay had never 
before appeared so uubeautiful to Outram. Tlie days he passed 
licre were days of gloom. Innumerable cheroots were consumed, 
but lie did not take kindly to them as he used to do, and such 
words would escape his lips as he threw the burning embers 
away, “The last two years have aged me more than ten ; ” and 
again in disgust, “ I am not sorry to get away from this sink of 
ini(]^uity,” meaning the Baroda business. Pacing the verandah 
of one of those old Mazagon bungalows, Bclvidere or the Mount, 
his eye wandered dreamily through a haze of tobficco smoke, 
..across the harbour to those long reaches of IJran, which, dim 
and distant in the sunset, seemed ever to end the perspective in 
the blackness of darkness and despair — 

“ Tlie sky is changed, and such a change, 0 night 
And stonii and darkness, ye are woiid’rous strung.” 

But not so strong as the righteous decrees of Providence.* 

Three years hence, this very niontli in December 1854, James 
Outram, the puny lad who once wandered unknown on the 
braes of Udiiy,t enters Lucknow with barbaric pomp and 

* This is the age of progress, and all these are things of the past (1891). 

t Udny, a small village lifteen miles from Aberdeen, where he was educated. 
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Asiatic splendour, accompanied by a train of three hundred 
elephants. A king is now at liis feet, ruler of five millions of 
people, turban in hand ; titles, genealogy, dynasty, worthless 
and of no account, as this Procjousul, in burning words, spells 
out his doom, amid a wild wail of passionate grief from th(‘ 
Koyal suppliant, as he sees throne and kingdom of Oudh 
disappear from his view. 

That same niglit (it is almost a certainty) he was seen 
watching the dying bed of a faithful servant, the Portuguese 
boy wlio had accompanied him in his many wanderings at home 
and abroad. 


SIIIKAET. 

Outram became a miglity hunter. Had he not the dictum of 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir Lionel Smitl), and they spoke with 
authority, tliat they never knew a good sportsman who was not 
a good soldier ? Though he lleshcd his maiden spear at (1 uligaum 
near Sirur in November 1811), had much .s/w/jar at Pajkot, and 
saw sport with the Poona Hunt, it was in tlie happy hunting- 
grounds around Ahmadabad that he became fascinated with the 
glories of the cliasc. Here with the boar’s head and bison horns, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Eor any man, not even a 
sportsman, tliis part of India, especially in tlie cold weather, lias 
great attractions. There are never-ending wonders liere for the 
new-comer, for Gujarat is a great lield of animated nature, 'and 
oilers a mighty contrast to the death-like silence whicli per^\ades 
the forests of the Dekhan, or the jungles round Mahabaleshwar 
or Matheran. Every object arrests attention. The pendent 
bird-nests, the gigantic mras stalking familiarly across the plain, 
the flight of birds as they wing their way in wedge-like column 
cleaving the midnight air with hoarse dissonance, the wild pea- 
cock with its goodly wings, the great army of monkeys, the 
startled cliinkara turning round to have a good look at you full 
in the face with its big liquid eyes, lustrous in the morning light ; 
the sudden rush of a sounder to the nearest cover, helter-skelter 
across the brake, and finally out of view down some steep i)lace 
like the demon-possessed herd of Gadara ; the black buck with 
a huge drove, anon licking the salt on parched plain, or bounding 
into the air with the elasticity of an india-rubber ball as it hears 
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its death-summons in the first shot, or peradventnre, escaping 
scot-free, with astounding leaps clearing magnificent distances ; 
the lonely magar lying lazily in his tank, watchful and wary 
with one eye only above tlic surface, scanning the intruder 
obliquely over the waste of water ; the lofty tamarind tree, 
green, bosky, and of impervious sliade, and the deep wells, their 
mouths cliokcd with vegetation and ruin, to carry the mind 
])ack to the days of tlie makers thereof, when Sarkej was in its 
glory, and the violence of the elements had not touched the 
'' Shaking Minarets ” of Ahmadabad. Add to this the view from 
an elevation on a clear day of park-like scenery, greeii and um- 
bi'ageous, and compare it if you like with the stretch of country 
twenty miles to Windsor, which tlie eye takes in from Eichmond 
Hill. 

Now Outram cared for none of tliese things. As for scenery 
or antiquities, he neither liked them nor disliked them. In the 
nine hundred pages of his biography there is not a single sentence 
to show liis apprecii^tion of either, and very much the reverse ; 
and in this he is so different from Henry Lawrence. He rode 
half way up the Le])anon from Eeyrut, came back, and left 
Eaalbek, half a day’s journey from him, unvisited ! At a temple 
in Tliebes, evidently cogitating a military problem, he exclaimed 
in a burst of rapture, Wliat a splendid position ! ” and, by way 
of parenthesis, I like that stick. Do you know 1 once took a 
liiir fort with it ? ” Colonel — we beg his pardon — General Brine 
asked of our Cathedral if it had ever been used as a powder- 
magazine 1 As for killing small game, you could hardly accuse 
Outram of a greater crime. The friend who shot a pigeon on 
the Nile and had it cooked for dinner paid for his temerity. 
Its appearance produced a scunner,” and he sent it away from 
the table. At a dish of ortolans, all open mouthed with their 
claws in the air, he would have gone demented. The man who 
could deliberately in cold blood take aim with intent at quail, 
snipe, painted partridge, or florican, yea even hclcri cliinlcara, or 
harking deer was to be avoided. “ War, my boys, war, that’s 
the game for me ; ” so he waged war with the beasts of prey 
which do violence to the lives and property of men, against whose 
strength, cruelty, and cunning he pitted himself, and through the 
blessing of Providence and his own right arm he came off victorious. 
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itrani was a mighty hunter, hut only of big game. The 
tiger, the leopard, the boar, the hyena, tlic bear, the bison, and 
wolf were his quarry. He had made a vow never to shoot 
a bird, and never to fire except with ball, and he Icept it. 
Hence he and his restless Bhils in Khaiidesh and Mewar 
were per]3etually on the move, waging incessant war with 
the enemies of mankind. To begin with boar. In two years, 
1823-24, he took seventy-four ‘‘ first spears out of 123,’' and 
at the Hagar Hunt, in 1829, he took twelve first spears, all 
contested. 

The great period of his tiger slaughter was from 1825 to 1834 
inclusive. This was his ten years’ confiict. In that time he 
was actually present at the deaths of 191 tigers, fifteen leopards, 
twenty -five bears, and twelve buffaloes. Ex uno clUce omnes ? 
No ; every raid had its own story of adventure. Once he killed 
a tiger with his pistol ; and, hear this, once he followed uj) a tiger 
on foot, and speared him to death, an act which, as aftirmed, was 
never done before or since in Khandesh.t See him then like 
the Eoman gladiator, spear in hand, waiting for the wild beast 
to issue from its lair. Outram in excclsis. Once at an expected 
charge he was supported by three Sepoys with fixed bayonets, 
and again when his naik was done to death, he made a vow, 
which he kept, neither to eat nor drink until that tiger bit 
the dust. 

Suspended in mid-air from the branch of a tree, by the turbans 
and kamarlands of his followers tied round his cliest, he gave 
another tiger its mittimus. But whether on elephant, on horse, or 
afoot, or dangling in the air, or, as once, lying prone in the mouth 
oi‘ a dark and wet natural tunnel, he caught siglit — “ Oh ! what 
a surprise ! " gleaming like two globules of luminous phos])liorus 
in the dark, — he was seldom satisfied till his work was done. It 
was in 1825 that he slew his first tiger, and he killed his last 
(it was a man-eater) in 1837 in a jungle near Khaira. Nor did 
he come out of all this unscathed. He had several heavy falls, 
and was once in the clutches of the devouring enemy. He was 


* “ General Hall makes mention of a ilfeAr inflicting a deadly wound witli a 
sword on a tiger. The natives found the bodies of man and tiger lying 
together dead, close to each other .”-— of Mairwara, 18G8. 
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wounded in tlie foot by a clieetali, and tlie deep vscars on his 
liead, where he had been clawed in a great tussle, were con- 
spicuous eiKuigh when he was in Egypt in 1850. So much for 
liimseh’. Now conies the skeleton at tlie feast. Wheri the 
reckon ling was made up, it was found that, from 1825-34, live 
native shikaris with liis party were killed and four wounded, 
and of his party of five, 1825-20, two English gentlemen died 
of jungle fever.* 

HIS ESCAPES. 

Outram’s life in India is a marvel, and, view it as you may, 
a perpetual miracle. His escapes from wild bcaists and wilder 
men, the attempts to poison him at liaroda (1849) and Lucknow 
(1855), the ])lot to murder him at Haidarabad (1843), fever, 
boils, small-pox, twice given uj) in cholera, leading the forlorn 
hope at Panala (1844), the defence of the Eesidency at Haidara- 
bad (1843), and the two great events, Lucknow and the Alam- 
bagh (1857), his reinforcements with clothes on their ba(;ks 
which few of them had put off for ibrty days ; his two desert 
rides from Sak'kar to Quetta in burning heat, 255 miles done in 
live days (1841-42) ; his ride from Khelat to Sonmiani (1 839) 
dressed as an Afghan, without a saddle, tlirough 355 miles of 
an unex])lored country, done in eight days ; the worry about Ids 
wife and son at the outbreak of the Mutiny before he learned of 
thei'f esca})efrom Aligarh; the hissing of Ellenboroiigh, and still 
louder hissing of the great dragon of hkntpat — any one of whiclj 
would have killed an ordinary man. Strange to say, he seems 
to have thriven on them all, and the more lie was afflicted thci 
more he grew. In 1822 he had come dowm from Baroda with 
.jungle fever to recruit in Bombay. He set out to return in a 
native boat and was blown up with gunpowder in Bombay 
harbour, picked up floating “ a liardly animate mass of blackened 
humanity.’' There were public rejoicings that night, and he 
had taken pyrotechnics with liiin to be let off for the delectation 
of the lieges. He took a month to recover, re-embarked, and, 
after two days’ tossing in the open sea with his servants, horses, 

* There is a tradition in Western India that he had a tent made entirely 
out of tiger skins. 
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nnd kit, again landed like another Jonah hying from Nineveh, 
this time on the northern end of the island, from whence he 
made Ids way to Ahmadahad, joining his regiment after being 
six weeks on the road ! 

After tins double baptism of fire and water, we are (piite 
prepared to hear anything. Jungle and bilious fe^'er give him 
the brawny shoulders of a Highlander ; small-pox with its first 
ugly marks disappears, leaving us tlie exceedingly handsome 
face, which lias lieen handed down to us in the daguerreotype of 
Claudct. No wonder, after tliis, that Pope Pius IX. ])resented 
liiin Avith a gold medal ; that Bisho}) Carr, whose recumbent 
effigy we behold in our Cathedral, gave him a Bible Avith the, 
Avoi'ds on it, ‘‘ Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle ; ” 
and that he held friendly correspondence with Dr. Duff, the 
Presbyterian Missionary in Calcutta. He Avas another Paul, 
had been a- day aiid a night in the deep, and fought with void 
beasts. But, in truth, his Avhole life and character is a perpetual 
])aradox. Born in England, educated in Sciitland, the puny lad 
of Aberdeen thrashes the biggest boy in the school; destined 
Ibr the church, he takes to soldiering; the smallest officer in 
the Indian Army, 5 ft. 1 in., he grows to 5 ft. 8 in. ; with no 
education, exce])t Avhat he had up to sixteen years of age, he 
lives to corresp{)nd Avith eminent men of the day. Stiff enough 
clay this, to begin with, and even Darwin the Potter could not 
have seen any indication here of a vessel of lionour. Modest, 
yet. ambitious to a degree, he Avould not rise at {mother’s dis- 
advantage ; cautious, yet vigilant, and with a dash about him, 
this man who could weej) over a dying bird, wrote these lines: 
“ Proclaim at Cawnpore, and cause to be known to the leaders 
of the enemy’s forces at Lucknow, that for every Christian 
woman or child maltreated at Lucknow, an Oudh noble shall be 
hanged.” 

WAYS AND MEANS, 

which are the serious business of most men’s lives, did not trouble 
him much. In a private memorandum. Lord John Eussell 
says : “I have been a poor man all my life, but I never knew 
what it was to be in debt till I became a Secretary of State.” 
So J ames Outram, on the eve of sitting down to a public dinner 
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given in Jiis honour by the Uitc of Calcutta, writes : For tlie 
first time in my life I am absolutely in debt, beyond the means 
of repaying in case of sudden death,” after thirty-four years' 
service. Money began to come in all right after this, but his 
wife had a liard time of it to manage her household on meagre 
finances, and this for some years. He would not touch the 
Haidarabad prize money, about Es. 30,000, but gave the amount 
away in charities — and none of them began at home.” 

Napier had no such scruples, but Outrain was against the 
Sind war. ITis resigning in favour of ITavelock, the noblest act 
of his life, besides depriving him of honour and glory,” 
deprived him of making the means of provision for age. Baroda 
was a virtual fine of £0,000. 

Besides, he was perpetually refusing an appointment, because 
he considered some one else to liave a better claim to it, or 
reducing the salary offered, because iie did not consider the 
Government had value received.” I would likii to know how 
many men trouble {-hemselves with these things. High, very 
very high, morals, no doubt. Gordon had them, and I su])pos(^ 
it’s all right ; but Gordon was an unmarried man, and could 
halve his salary with imxninity, which Outram could not. 
Gordon broke his medals, Outram didn’t ; so in this high domain 
ol‘ ethics the hero of Khartum lias the advantage. 

OUTKAM’S FlJIiLOlJGH IN 1849 

was devoted almost entirely to an examination of tlie military 
resources and defences of Egypt. It was in tlie Suez Desert 
that Outram and Henry Lawrence met for the first time. 
There was then a shaking of the dry bones, even whisperings of 
a railway and canal, and it did not re(piire the eye of a xjrojjhet 
to see that Egyx>t would soon bulk big in the politics of Europe. 
But it was then the basest of kingdoms, its soldiers marionettes, 
its statesmen renegades, its Pasha a small Tiberius, who shut 
himself up in a gloomy palace of Mount Sinai, and, like 
Tiberius, was poisoned or smothered by his dependants. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army was Sulaiman 
Pasha, whose history reads like a romance. He had been a 
soldier of the First Napoleon, and when his armies were broken 
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up on the (\>ntinent, Colonel Seve — for that was his name came 
to Trieste, fought a duel, killed his antagonist, fled in terror to 
the harbour, took to an open boat, and made for the sea, hailed 
a ship outward bound, held up a purse of money, and was taken 
on board. The vessel chanced to be sailing for Alexandria. 
There he rose from the ranks, and he was in command of the 
Egyptian Contingent in the Crimea. As each successive birth- 
day of til e Great Napoleon came round, Sulaiman Pasha decked 
a little statuette which he had, with immoTtdUi>. The leading 
Englishman in Egypt (1840-50) was Mr. Murray, the Consul- 
General, and Colonel Outram was destined to meet him again 
(1857) at the head of the Persian Gulf, he then having with- 
drawn from Teheran, wliere he was English ambassador (1854-59), 
to Baghdad, the subject of our sketch being in command of 
the Persian exjicdition. 

Mr. Murray (born 1806), son of the fifth Earl of Dunmore, 
re-appeared in 1887 in Egypt, revisiting the theatre of his 
former administration. Vmierable as he was, he could have had 
no difficulty in realising the fact of the English Army of Occu- 
])ation, and the signs broadcast before his eyes of the immense 
clianges that had accrued from the time when Colonel Outram 
came in the guise of a tourist to spy out the land of Egypt from 
Thebes to Kossir, on the Red Sea, or those Pclusian marshes, 
Avhich now constitute the Mediterranean outlet of the Sgez 
Canal. Mr. Murray (1850) married Miss Elizabeth Wadsworth, 
of Genesco, New York — a niece, I think, of Longfellow — a lady 
who was beloved by all. Sad to say, she died in Cairo witliin 
one year of her marriage day. She had requested her body to 
be taken to his family vault at Dunmore, in Scotland, a wish — 
we need scarcely add — sacredly carried out to the very letter 
by her husband, amid great difficulties. The Eight Hon. 
diaries Augustus Murray, when in America, in early life had 
written a novel. The Prairie Bird, of which this lady was the 
heroine. Her son was, in 1880-83, M.P. for Hastings. 

Fortified by this Levantine experience, Outram would have 
been useful in the Crimean War. And Lord Clarendon wrote 
to him (1853) to await instructions at Alexandria. But nothing 
came of it, which was one great disappointment of his life. 
Another was that he did not get the Victoria Cross. 

VOL. II. I 
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SMOKING. 

Sir James Outrain, like Norman Macleod, was a great smoker, 
and lias left us an examjJe that we should not follow, for Sir 
fJoseph Fayrer has put it on record that it interfered with his 
digestion, and most probably affected his nervous system. Sir 
Josepli adds that he was the greatest smoker he ever knew, and 
that, in fact, the cigar was never out of his mouth. It is with 
a fellow-feeling that I approach this subject, for vain are all the 
expostulations of man, warnings from tlie pulpit, tlie tears of 
friends, or the deepest menaces of enemies. Outram continued 
to smoke, and one of the most affecting letters this eminent 
pliysician ever received was from him, deploring the (‘vil which, 
he said, he amid not relinquish. I fancy he would have 
scorned the cigarette of the last twenty years as eminently 
futile. Not so tlie hmkali, a much more serious amusement, 
which demands the action of the chest, and which he sometimes 
aflected. He had a^pet bear which he had tauglit to smoke the 
liuhah. A few whiffs would suffice, when young Bruin would 
roll over in a helpless state of intoxication, to his great amuse- 
ment ! “ Take care of yourself, Outram, you are no chicken,” 

said old Klmhardar (Colin Campbell), justifying his sobriquet, 
as he left him at the Alambagh. But who can tell ? Smoking 
may have saved his life in malarious districts, or served to 
beguile many a weary lipur in battered entrenchment. What 
the result was on Lady Outram’s curtains at home we have no 
^ means of knowing. Though he was perpetually handing out 
cheroots to gentle and sim])le, even when they were selling at 
Gs. each, he, no doubt, discouraged the practice of smoking. 
Good advice, with the words of Burns: — 

“But may ye better reck tlie rede 
Than ever did the adviser.” 


PERSONAL. 

James Outram had a mother, and she was “a fell one,”* a 
mother of heroes ; for Francis Outram, another son, did a most 


* “ ‘ Fell ’ — Hot, biting, clever, capable of great endurance.” — JamieAon. 
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lieroic action in that he took a second-class passage round the 
Cape, and gave the difference, in presents, to his mother and 
sisters. She was the only lady, except Jeanie Deans, who ever 
made a pilgrimage from Scotland to London to see the Prime 
Minister. In this instance Lord Melville, and she got what slie 
wanted, a small pension on account of her father’s services to 
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Grovernment. But she had a hard time of it before this for her 
husband had died, leaving her with five small children unpro- 
vided for. James remembered this, like Mackintosh and The 
One Pound Note.’* ‘‘ When I see how many privations you had 
to put up with, I think you made wonderful sacrifices for your 
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children, whose duty it is to make you as comfortable as they 
possibly can.’’ This is better than bearing the name of Bayard. 
And he did do so. Lord Dalhousie was proud to number her 
among his friends, for she lived to eighty-three, and was present 
at a banquet given to the 78tli, iif Edinburgli, in tlie year 1860. 

Sir James Outram was a small man, with dark hair and 
moustache, and the eye of a falcon — liis mother’s hazel eye — 
('-overed by a shaggy eye-biow; his forehead was broad, massive, 
and sagacious. TJnckset and round sliouldered. Ids speech was 
marked by a sligljt hesitation, and gentleman and soldier 
stamped in every feature. II(i cherished no vindictive feeling, 
even towards Sir (Jinrles Napier, for on opening a soldier’s 
(iertificate in 1868, and seeing his name, Ah ! poor (>harli(^, he 
could appreciate a good soldier.” He was not so pronounced ” 
as Havelock or Henry Lawrence, but not less sincere, and calcu- 
lated to impress some minds more than eitlier of them. He was 
most averse to peoj- le professing infidel views. 

Someone in Lucknow, passing his room at midnight, saw by 
the dim light of the oil hail * a figure in a supplicating attitude. 
It was that of Outram entreating the Grc.at God to have mercy 
on them in their affliction. t 


Lamp, night-light. 

t 'J'his iskotch is principally taken from Outrani’s Xj/e, by Sir ,). 
Cioldsmid, 1880. For the additional matter the writer alone is responsible. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
Dii. Wilson. 

“ India has not seen an abler or wiser friend and benefactor, or Cliristianity 
itself a more loving and judicious representative.” — T)r. Bhau lin/Ts speech in 
Town Hall, 1809." 

Seven years liave jiassed away since the death of Dr. Wilson.* 
That space has been crowded with stirring events, but they 
have not dimmed liis memory. He now stands far away 
from us, like a lonely hill. The light is clearer on it after 
sunset, and its boundaries well defined. We can see that the 
shadows are softened, the inequalities sinco tiled down, and the 
mists having cleared away, the bulk, proportion, and contour 
lie before us. We cannot know him better or love him better, 
but we may correct our views or sober our judgment, and so 
command a better observation than when he was alive; for 
distance not only lends enchantment to the view, but sometimes 
contributes accuracy to the vision. 

This intervening space has added nothing to his story ; for 
not one item cropped up after Dr. Wilson’s death that we did 
not know during his life. Had it been otherwise, the vultures 
of Biography would soon have been down uj)on him, and liad lit 
ill-used his wife or denied the faith, we would soon have heard 
of it. 

But he was too transparent for this sort of thing ; his 
character was like his own bungalow — ckar darwaza kola — open 
to the four winds of heaven. We may also look forward and 
form a kind of judgment how Time, that great arbiter, is likely 
to deal with him, and whether the reputation he earned during 
his life is going to be confirmed by posterity, or fade away like 

* Born at Lauder, Deceniber 11th, 1804 ; died at Bombay, December Ist, 
1875.— See Life of Dr. Wilson, by Dr. Geo. Smith (Murray, 1878). 
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so many indistinct Indian reputations. We hear of jubilee 
missionary meetings at which his name is not mentioned, we 
see in the libraries dust lying thick on his book upon Caste, 
while his magnum opus — The Lands of the Bible, lias long ago 
been superseded by Palestine Exploration. 

But with Galileo w^e cry, 11 mnoim ! — still it moves. Labour 
so continuous and unflagging, and prosecuted with faculties un- 
impaired, from tlie day lie read liis first thesis to tliat in wliicli 
Iiis sun set — 

“ Not as in iiortliorri lands, obscurely })nght, 

Ibit one unclouded blaze of living light.” 


Pt 





. no’i'TSN now, i^aitdiojc. — ni;. m'ii.sons niinurLArr:. 

makes us lielieve that as lie heft his mark on the age in A\'hich 
he lived, so his works will follow him to future generations. 
There is one guarantee that Dr. Wilson's name will not readily 
perish.* It is enshrined in the hearts of the people. Specially 
is it a heritage of the sons and daugliters of our schools and 
colleges, who will not willingly let it die.f It rests, therefore, 


* The Wilson Mission College is called after him. 

t May 17tb, 1888. — Premeband llaicliand, one of bis scholars, said to-day, 
“ Dr. Wilson was the best man ever was in Bombay.” 
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on a sure foundation ; for lie gave himself and all that he liad 
to ameliorate the condition of the men and women of India. 
And in this respect he was unlike any one of the conspicuous 
men who have added to the renown of our Bombay common- 
wealth ; for the greatest of them all were birds of passage, here 
to-day, there to-morrow. 

Jolm Wilson was a monument of Scotch education. That 
system owes its origin to John Knox in the sixteenth century. 
It still exists in the Scliool Board, modified to meet the wants 
of the age ; but there is nothing about it special to any age or 
counti’Y, i'or you may assort, witliout fear oi‘ contradiction, that 
it is the duty of the State to })lace education within the reach of 
all. He was gii ted by nature witli uncommon powers of memory, 
indeed it was averred by some tliat tJiis was liis strong ibrte, and 
that lierein lay all tJie difference between him and other men, at 
all events a dne qv.d QKni ibr the linguist. But he had also un- 
common powers of observation and appreliension. “ 1 looked, 
l)ut did not see,” was not Ids motto ; rather; like Wliitc of vSel- 
borne, tlie smallest fact did not (isea’jxi his observation. d\) 
this was added intense powers of apjdieation, for he often sat up 
wliole nights, until the spear-like shafts of the Jtastern sun 
smote bini at dawn of day. He took twice tlie work out of the 
twenty-four hours that most men did, and he soon out-distanced 
all competitors. And so he toiled on until, on the long hill up 
to Mahabaleshwar which seems to have no ending, he met the 
j)resage that his w'ork was done. It was in vain tliat Sir Bartle 
Frere came to him and asked him to accejit from the Prince of 
Wales Ids dec])(*st synpiathy and regard. 

He only uttered, “ Vain is the lielp of man.” Dean Swift 
says of somebody, Pie liad been a screen between me and 
death.” That screen was now to be taken away. 

Plis sermons by most men were considered prolix ; the heat 
and languor of the Indian climate make people intolerant of 
what would be not merely endurable, but delectable, in a 
northern latitude ; but we can vouch from our own experience 
that his most public utterances — for example. Ids lectures on 
the Eastern Churches in the Music Hall of Pldinburgh in 1844, 
his addresses as Moderator of the Phee Church in 1870, and his 
prelections as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, were 
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spoken to attentive and crowded audiences, and that there was 
no weariness of the flesh while he poured forth in all their 
exuberance the richest stores of Eastern learning. His prayers 
were models of devotional propriety, couched in language full of 
Hebrew diction worthy of Carstairs and the days of old, a 
phraseology which now seems antique in these times of fervid 
Evangelicalism ; and though he scorned the theology of Blair 
and Iiobertson, he had caught something of their stateliness, for 
he had sat at the feet of the men who were their Mends or 
pupils. One of his professors had been tutor to a Scotch 
nobleman, as he was wont to relate, and in his travels found 
himself at Lausanne. When there he called on Gibbon, and in 
conversation inq)rudently deplored the infidelity of tlie modern 
historians — which was, no doubt, true enough ; but time and 
place for ev^ery thing. Gibbon coloured, walked to his book- 
case, and tlirowing a volume on the table exclaimed, Do you 
call that the work of an infidel ? It was ]io])crtson’s HktoTjf 
of America. ® 

It woidd be a lamentalde exhibition of the little we liad 
profited by tlie friendship with which Dr. Wilson honoured us, 
if we atttmipted any analysis, far less an estimate, of his scholar- 
ship and labours in the wide field ol‘ Oriental research. A jury 
emj)anelled from the most eminent Orientalists in Euroj)e would 
alone suffice for the task. But we may be permitted to say, 
wliile skimming thus on the surface, that the gifts of one were 
the inheritance of many, and that he scattered broadcast on the 
earth, among Ids fellow-men of every race, the seeds which God 
and Ids own right arm liad placed in his disposal. It was well 
known to Dr. Wilson’s friends that sliortly before his death he 
had expressed a desire to live. It was decreed otherwise, and 
he was quite resigned. But in truth there was much in his 
position to make life attractive to him. His books, his coins, 
his troops of friends, his corn^spondence, the view lie had from 
his house, and, above all, the holy work in which he was 
engaged, with the many schemes incidental to it, left no idle 
moments. 

Bombay was his home, and it is a mistake to imagine with 
the men of Edinburgh that Dr. Wilson was making a great 
sacrifice when he came out for the last time. The bitterness of 
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expatriation, if he ever felt it, was all past when he first laid 
down his life and work for India, and he came out to end his 
days where he had spent the most of his life in congenial work. 
It is true he had his trials, but he bore them with fortitude and 
equanimity. His righteous soul must have been vexed from 
day to day by proteges who not only fell short of what he 
expected, but disappointed and absolutely cheated him, and 
converted his philanthropy in many instances into a barren 
conquest. The number of subjects unworthy of his charity and 
righteous designs was known only to himself, for no murmur 
escaped his lips. Sometimes, also, his motives were misinter- 
])reted and his acts misunderstood ; but ho outlived them all. 
It was not witliout reason tliat his hand shook in his later years, 
as if with incipient paralysis, for he passed through some fiery 
trials. 

Two of his iirst wife’s sisters were accidentally drowned, a 
third was buried at sea. His wife also died — a few years only 
in India — his Memoir of whom was a great favourite? of the. 
ladies of a ])ast generation. And now came his crowning act 
of self-(h?ni{d, when he gave uj) his vStatc emoluments and with- 
drew from the Church of Scotland, ciisting himself on the bounty 
of the Scotch j)eople. The deed of dcimission of the Free 
Cfiiurch rang throughout Europe? in 1843, but the sacrifice was 
greater, at all events the courage which dictated the sacaiiice. 
was greater, when men who were placed as Dr. Wilsomwas 
placed, among races of alien religions, threw away their means 
of subsistence. 

It might be supposed that having forfeited State sup])ort, 
he would forf(?it the friendship of the (xovernors ol‘ India. Ifiit 
he did not do so, for Governor after Governor and Viceroy 
after Viceroy paid him court, and he was seen at midnight in 
the autumn of 1857 walking unprotected through stre(?ts 
suspected of hatching rebellion, when all men were quaking, 
except ])erhaps Lord Elphinstone, Forjett, and himself, in the 
blank amazement of a great fear. And thus it was wh(?n any 
treasonable document required to be deciphered, when a new 
heir was wanted to the gadi in Baroda, or an Abyssinian 
expedition projected. Dr. Wilson was called in by Government, 
for even Sir Kobert Napier found something to interest liim 
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about Magdala ere he dreamed that this awful mouthful of a 
word,” as lie expressed it in after years, would become the badge 
of his distinguished name. 

We cannot suppose that any man in our generation will take 
up the position of Dr. Wilson. It was unique in its duration 
and uuique in this — that he had piled up a great heap of 
multifarious knowledge on Western India subjects such as 
])i'obably lew men will ev<u‘ do again. This knowledge he did 
not keep for himself, l)ut scattered wherever and whenever 
oj)j)ortunity offered ; and his intellectual capital was in ready 
mojiey. To every question of “Do you know 'j* ” lie had but 
one answ(U', “ Yes.” And forth came the gusliing well-spring 
to r(ifros]i tlic thirsty soul. That the man who on three several 
occasions, delivering his blows one after tlie other in quick 
succession, lirought down his sledge-hammer on Hinduism, 
Muhammadanism, and Zoroastrianism should have made friends 
among and been combed liy the leading rcjiresentativcs of them 
all, is the most lirilli^nt spectacle that has ever been offered to 
tlie world of tlie missionary ' lieathen lands. And it is a 
lesson that need never grow ' ., for grace, human and divine, 

is always worth the possessing; and he was (uidowed with both 
to a. A'ery Large extent. 

To many ])C0ple who did not know him, or knew him but 
little. Dr. AVilson apjieared a bundle of contradictions. To one 
he ^xas garrulous, to anothei taciturn, to another he talked of 
big friends and accjuaintances. He was a minister of religion, 
and yet he refused to be called the llevcrend.” He was a 
voluntary in practice, but in thcoiy for a Church established by 
law. He liked a good “ hard ])salm,” but he was very fond of 
>Sir llobert Grant’s hymns, wliich all I>om])ay men are glad to see 
have found a jdace in Palmer’s liiml) of Prahc.'^ He managed 


* Anie^ Vol. I., ]). 189, and Vol. II., x>. 50. Sir Jloberl Grant, after wliom tbc 
Grant Medical Cc»llegein Ilombay is named, was the second son of 8ir Charles 
(Irant (born at AkUairit;, 1716, died 1823), who served with distinction in 
Bengal 17G7-70 and 1772-1790; was elected a director of the East India 
Company, 1794; author of Observations on the State of Society among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain ; a jdea for toleration in answer to the 
arguments of Major Scott Waring and Sidney Smith. Sir Robert’s elder 
brother, the Right Hon. Charles (Irant, 1778-186b, was M.P. for Montrose, 
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to pull well with his own denomination, though, perliaps an 
exception may be found to this, as also with otlicr denominations 
of Christians ; and it is sometimes more difficult to do this than 
to take common ground of action in pliilanthropic schemes witli 
the disciples of the old creeds of India. He asked the Bisho]) 
of Bombay to join the Bible Society, which the Bishop de- 
clined to do ; but he wrote him on his death-bed a lettt*:* 
which leaves notliing to be desired, and still ^eds its fra- 
grance over the grave of tliis good man as he sleeps under 
tlio sliadow of the great Bock of Weem. As a student lie had 
seen Sir Walter Scott walking, or rather limping, on the 
streets of Edinburgh, yet he cared nothing for tlie Waverley 
Novels. 

Of course everybody knew that he abjured instrumental 
music in church, and thought a sermon ought to be at least hall’ 
an hour in length ; but it is not so well known, and will surprise 
many to learn, that Dr. Wilson was a man of humour. He had 
not the honhomie of .Norman Macleod, nor the incisive* wit and 
satirical jest of Archdeacon Jeffreys, who was a kind of Bombay 
Sydney Smith, though he delighted to relate the latter’s brusque 
reply to the lady who asked if there was any choice of climates 
in this Bresidency. “Yes, ’’.said he, “ you maybe stewed in 
Bombay, or grilled in the Dekhan.” “ There’s a stane in my 
fit, my lord ” * tickled, we had almost said put many a mess in 


1807-18, aud lor Itivcruess-sliire, 1818-35, when he was raised to the Peerage 
as Lord Glenelg. Sir Robert, like his brother, was born in India, 1779, was 
‘elected M.P. for Elgin burghs, 1818, for Inverness burghs, 1826, for Norwich, 
1830, 1831, and for Finsbury, 1832. He es})ou.sed the movement for the rcjieal 
of the Jewish civil disabilities (1830-3>4), was ai)pointed Governor of Bombay 
in June 1 834, and entered on the oflice in March 1835. He died at Dapuri, 9tli 
July, 1838, and was buried at St. Mary’s Church, I’oona. He was author of n, 
Sketch of the JHstonj of the Kant India Company f rom its first Foundation 
to 1773, and other works; his sacred poems wore collected and published in 
a small volume by his brother in 1839, and again in 1844 and 1868 : several 
of them have found their way into most hymnals, and in Palmer’s Book of 
Praise, Nos. 21, 68, 107 and 308 arc from among them. His eldest son, Sir 
Charles Grant, K.C.>S.I., is a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the second Sir Robert is in the Royal Engineers. — B. 

♦ “‘There’s a Stank in my Fit, my Lokd.’ — .lemmy, a half-witted body, 
had long harboured a dislike to the steward on the property, which he paid 
off in the following manner : — Lord Lauderdale and Sir Anthony used to take 
him out shooting, and one day Lord Maitland (he was then) on having to 
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a roar twenty years before the first edition of Dean Ramsaif 
saw the light, and as it liails from Lauder, is, no doubt, the 
Doctor’s own story. But as he got older he became more chary 
of Iiis best, and even liis old friend Colonel Day could not 
extort from him more than one recJvercJie tit-bit of Bo bin Gray, 
Malcolm’s iwot&ie, and whilom Police Magistrate of Bombay. 
He sometimes tickled his audience in the Town Hall with a 
touch of sly humour, as, for instance, speaking in succession 
to Mr. (now Sir William) Wedderburn, he alluded to his 
grandfather’s career in Gujarat, and said he Iiad a most 
exact knowledge of the science of finance and figures, ‘Dnen 
of this kind being a great desideratum just at present.’^ It so 
happened the news had just arrived of some arithmetical 
miscalculation in Budget or otlier returns not uncommon in 
Calcutta, adding, as it were, tlie ‘'year of our Lord” to the 
pounds column* ; and tlie remark was received witli great 
laughter. 

Jolin Smith, of Smith, Fleming and C6., accompanied him 
in 1843 througliout his long wanderings in the Sinai Peninsula, 
a,nd Syria, but one of his fastest friends, and one for whom lui 
also entertained the greatest respect, was David MacCullocli. 
He was a man for whom John Connon had an unbounded 
admiration ; and Sir Erskiiie Perry, addressing a jury, uttered 
this eulogium from the judgment seat, "We all know and 
respect David MacCulloch.” David was tlie scion of a small, 
but ancient, estate which had been held in Galloway by the 


cross the Leader said : ‘ Now, Jemmy, you will carry me through the 
water’ — which Jemmy duly did. Bowraaker, Lord Lauderdale’s steward, 
who was shooting with them, said, ‘Now, Jemmy, you must carry we over. 
‘ Vera weel,’ said Jemmy, lie took the steward on his hack, and when he 
liad carried liira half-way across the river he dropped him quietly into the 
water.” — Dean Ilamsay. 

The other story was that Jemmy, with his lordship on his back, halted in 
the middle of the stream, and pulling up his leg, said, “ There’s a stane,” &c. 
His lordshi]) offered him a six])ence if Jemmy would land him on the 
opposite bank. “ Na,” said Jemmy, “the factor has given me a half-crown 
to let ye doon in the water.” 

* “A successful merchant in the north having at the end of the year 
entrusted his assistant to balance his books, was so overjoyed at the result 
when announced to him, that he summoned his friends and neighbours and 
held a gaudeamus in celebration thereof. Next morning ho discovered that 
his profits had been swelled out by an error of £1860.” My certe, &c., &c. 
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MacCulloclis of Ardwall for generations Indeed, we believe 
that for a very short time before lus deatli he was actually 
“ laird " himself, though he never entered upon possession. He 
died in 1858 and was buried in the Seoteh burying-gwund, 
where hi.s tomb may be seen fo this day. He 'vas veiy 
charitable; among otlier benefactions he gave E,s. 30,000 to 
the huUding fund of the iFrei; Churcli, and, btang a bacheloi and 
a man of means, had much money to dispo.sc of in tlus way. 


and the will to do it. 

Our maders will recollect a scene in the closing days of the 
poet Burns, and whicli. is given by most of liis biograpliers. 
The poet was then in low water in Dumfries, say in 17h2, wlien 
MacCulloch of Ardwall, who knew him well, recognised him 
sauntering on the sliadyside of QueensbcuTy Scpian^, and rallied 
liim to go and join tlu*. general throng on tli(‘. other side of the 
street, who were then discussing a (county liall to he given that 
evening in Dumfri(‘s. The poet repeated the verse of a ballad, 
a melancholy refraih, indicating that his dancing days were 
over. Tliis friend of Burns was the father of David MacCulloch. 
David, in Bombay, lived what seems a gloomy and solitary life. 
He kept geese and canary birds, and was careless about his 
dress, and to his otlier eccentricities added the harmless one of 
taking one long walk in the year. The place was Thana and 
back, and the day he chose for this was New Year’s Day, the 
coolest time of our Bombay season.f 

It was on one of these excursions that Dr. and Mrs. Wilson 


* Ardwall is in tbo parish of Auwoth. The Mac(Jullochs were descended 
from Bertram de Myretoun, whose name appears in the Eagman^s Eoll, 129G. 
{Sir Walter {Scott owed much of his knowledge of Galloway to his brother 
'I’homas, wlio was married to an aunt of Mr, David MacCulloch ; and to this 
coniicction was dno Jiis choosing Bertram as the name of the hero of (Juy 
Mannering. l)avid’.s younger brother, Walter MacCulloch, W. S. (born 
1807), a somewhat notable m.an, succeeded to Ardwall on David’s death. 
He died 2Gth March, 1892, leaving no relatives except an unmarried sister 
and three nieces— one of whom is wife of Sheriff Jameson (J^cotsmariy 
March 31, 1892).— B. 

t May, 1889. — Mr. Verjivandas Madhavdas tells mo he used to wallc 
often from the Fort where ho lived to Mahim and back, and occasionally 
called at Mr. V. M.’s house at Worli, Love Grove, on his way. 

Mr. S. S. Bengallee, C.I.E., states that it was David MacCulloch, and 
Mr. W. Graham, who in 1843-i contributed most of the money to build the 
Free Church on the Esplanade. 
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met David in Tliana, and while there accompanied them to a 
silk manufactory, for whicli, in mediLcval times, Thana was so 
famous. While there Mrs. Wilson gently reminded Mr. 
MacCiilloch, on looking over the silks, that he might profit by 
his opportunity and invest in a silk dress, which he could 
present to the lady highest in Ids estimation. David yielded 
— consented also to give up the latter half of his walk, and to 
accompany them in their carriage to Bombay. Th(;y saw 
nothing (d David for several weeks, but one evening, on coming 
in I'rom their drive, they observed a bulky parcel on the lobby 
table. It was addressed “ To Mrs. Wilson, with D. MacCulloch’s 
best (*om])limcnts.” 

On amdber occ'asion the Doctor met David coming through 
the Bombay Green, carrying with him a small S])adc and a dead 
canary bird in a paper bag. In answer to tlie Doctor’s enquiry 
as to where he was going, he told him he was going to dig a 
grave and bury bis pet bird. Dr. A¥ilson must hav^e smiled an 
incrcMlulous smile, as David quickly added, May be that wee 
bird will be the first to welcome me into Paradise.” 

Dr. Wilson was early enough in India to know Gray, a 
missionary of the Church of England, buried at Bhuj,* and we 
think he was content to finish that translation of the now 
Testament into vernacular, which Gray begun. Gray was no 
mean poet, for he is commemorated by Hogg in the Queens Wake. 
He had been the friend of Burns, and the tutor of his children, 
and his letters furnish the most valuable account we possess of 
Burris’ family life while lie dwelt in the three-storeyed house in 
Bank Street, Dumfries. By the time Wilson knew him, Gray 
had worn away the vain asperities of youth, and Wilson has 
placed on record that he was not only a man of talent, but a 
good man. This is one link that connects Burns with India, 
but there are others which we may state without travelling 
much from our subject. The first statue, perha]:)s, that was ever 
erected of Burns is in the National Gallery of Edinburgh, and 
bears on its pedestal that the movement which ended in its 
erection was initiated by a group of Bombay merchants. A 
grandchild of the poet Burns lies buried at Kaladgi, and the 


* See antCj Vol. I., p. 179, 
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wife of one of the j)oet’s sons (Colonel James Glencairn Burns) 
at Jhansi, iacts recorded on the Burns’ Mausoleum at Dumfries. 

It would be vain to cite any man in Western India so accom* 
jdished all round as Dr. Wilson. Otlier men may be found 
more skilled in sjxicial branches of knowledge, but none of 
sucli universal attainments. Men were attracted to him like 
ste(‘l lilings to a magnet ; but whatever the motive that brought 
tliem to his presence, eacli went liis way, warmed and filled 
with the bread that does not ])erish in tlie using, lie had no 
favourite luce, and he rose to the lieight of his great vocation 
when he ass(n‘ted that as regards aptitude of receiving informa- 
tion, there Avas no difference between the Hindu, tlie Parsi, 
and the Muslim ; that all were the same in this respect, Aryan 
and non- Aryan, Jew and Greek, bond or free. Though he was 
among the first to cast in his lot with the Free Cliurch, he 
considered it no i)art of liis duty to anathematise the State 
(Churches of Great Britain, and though he was not called upon 
to enter the vexed sea of jxJitics, the British name and 
authority in India had no more ardent, enlightened, or 
judicious supporter than Dr. Wilson. When Lord Mayo laid 
the foundation-stone of the University, the Governor of the day, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, uttered these woi-ds : “ There is a name 
on that stone, that of John Wilson. That name will endure 
long after all memory of iny transitory dominion has passed 
away,” — words which reflect as much honour on the speaker as 
they do upon the subject of his eulogium. 

We have spoken of his versatility. To one friend he would 
discourse on the Arsacidac, and show him on the Parthian coin 
the effigy of the man who defeated Crassus; to another he would 
talk of the botany of Arabia, and assert that it had made little 
or no progress since ForskaPs time ; to third, the leading 
physician of the day, who, in describing the ailment of a 
common friend, had hazarded the remark that ho could proceed 
no further without using technical language, '‘ You need not 
fear,” said the white Brahman, “ I sj)ent two years at the medical 
classes.” A snake would be killed, the name and qualities 
were soon forthcoming ; and this would give occasion for him to 
dilate on the wonderful concentric rings in the skeleton, to be 
produced by boiling it down (destroy the chatty afterwards). 
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And he added, “ Some of the aborigines would consider this a 
1 tonne houclie^ 

Or David Livingstone* would drop in. “Were I ten years 
younger I would go with you to Africa, and see the Fountains 
of the Sun.” And he would have done it, for he was a great 
and an unwearying pedestrian. 

» 

“ From Ahmed’s Moslem fanes and regal bowers, 

To towns far distant on the Konkan shores.” 

But he had drunk of another fountain. The day he received 
a letter from him by the liands of Sta.nley was a memorable 
one. Five years had passed away. And it was a picture to see 
tlie old man reading over the faded manuscript, written on 
thick foolscap with a reed, in which he denounced some of the 
Nasik boys as committing every crime under heaven. ‘‘ Ke- 
member me to dear Mrs. Wilson,” he filtered out, the tears 
dropping from his eyes. Mrs. Wilson had been dead for years. 

It has been said that Dr. Wilson had no imagination. Tlie 
first Mrs. Wilson had. She was a woman whose nerves were 
finely strung, and sometimes burst into song ; and her gifted 
son Andrew Wilson t inherited all her genius in this respect. 
1 le it was who ten years ago wrote the i^ongs after Sunset : 

“ Again the 8cene shifts. Ten years hence T see 
A city grand and pleasant to the eye, 

Bombay, as it will doubtless one <lay be 
Freed from caste prejudice and rivalry ; 

Broad roads to view, and noble buildings fair, 

Green shaded walks beneath umbrageous trees. 

With fountains playing ’neath the sunny blue, 

Tempered and softened by a cool sea-breeze.” 

Dr. Wilson lived more than forty years in India. “ Can a 


* See ante^ Vol. I., p. 231. 

t “1 read aloud 27ie Abode of Snow, at Kickmansworth, to our mutual 
delight, and we are both very much obliged to you for the handsome present. 
But what an amazing creature is this Andrew Wilson to have kept pluck for 
such travelling while his body was miserably ailing. One would say that he 
had more of the average spirit of hardy men to have persevered even in good 
health after a little taste of the difficulties he describes .” — George Eliot's Life, 
vol. hi., p. 265(1885). 

Andrew Wilson died in Westmoreland, June 8th, 1881. 

VOL. n. K 
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European live as long here as at home ? ” Yes,” he would 
reply, and after a pause : ‘‘ I would advise him to go out of 
Bombay two months every year.” And so he generally con- 
trived to do, and in early life hardened his framci by pedestrian 
excursions and seasons of innocent relaxation, lie was always 
a welcome guest, and he never could have obtained the reputa- 
tion lie had in Bornliay, even with all liis gifts, unless he had 
had a most winning and gracious presence. Pie had wonderful 
tact in adapting liimself to the age, sex, or position of a cliamic 
eompanion. It was all the same, Viceroy, or the last arrival 
beginning a Governmental or mercantile career. 

Thongli imbu(id, as few other men have been, with tlie 
dignity and res])onsibility of his office, he was able to extract 
such materials as lightened for himself and others the burden 
and heat of tlie day, and cheered them on in the journey of life. 
He served God with his mirth as much as some men do by their 
sadness. It was averred that his auditors required to be good 
listeners, or they felt a sense of weariness ; but that was their 
affair, and possibly due to the lateness of the liour, or the lieat 
of the climate, neither of which tended much to allay the vigour 
of his spirits. There is a tradition, founded on fact, that Lord 
Magdala actually fell asleep all unobserved by his guest, who 
sat beside him, and to the great amusement of the party, who 
were much profited and instructed by the largeness of the dis- 
coursti. He lived in Spartan simplicity, never drove in anything 
but a one-horse shighram, and a bottle of cold tea was his 
meridian. Not that he abjured drink ; when he returned from 
the ovation given to him in the Town Hall by the Governor and 
his fellow-citizens, he drank of the wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and rose like a giant refreshed. Not without a 
touch of gay humour was Sir Seymour P'itzgerald’s remark, 
looking at the figure of Wilson, whose coat had been exquisitely 
cut in bas-relief on the silver salver presented to him. Tell 
him,” said he, “ with my compliments, that Terry has made the 
best coat I ever saw him wear.” That message, we need 
scarcely add, was not delivered.' 

He was very proud of his membership of the Eoyal Society. 
Consciously or unconsciously he wrote for posterity, and, like 
Mackintosh and Mountstuart Elphinstone, from habits of deep 
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thought and close observation, and making it his study to note 
dates and references with accuracy, his works will ever reward 
the student of India’s religions and history. 

His memory remained intact. A day or two before lie died a 
friend repeated the line — 

“They also serve who only stand and wait;” 

and added, “ Co w])er ? ” Milton — on his blindiu'ss,” was the 
(juick reply. And he could lie solemn enough on occasion. 
One racked by pain and fever, and half dementiul, told him that 
lor three days and nights he had been so bad that he could 
neither read his Ihble nor say his prayers. “HK knows that,” 
])ointing with his finger to the sky. 

It must be rem(im]>ere<l that his attainments and tlie rewards 
which accompanied them, however lofty in themselves and 
worthy of human ambition, did not bring Dr. Wilson to Indifi. 
They were means to an end. That end was the salvation of 
India, a w^ord much abused in recent times. ^ It vas no word 
with a vague meaning to Dr. Wilson. The salvation oi' India, 
meant to him security of life and property to the natives thereof 
in this world, find the hope of fin immortality in the next. 
What had Dr. Wilson to do with life find property in India ? 
some may say. We ri'ply that the effort of his life wuis to 
complete the work commenced and carried on by Duncan find 
Walker for the abolition ol* infanticide. Had that nothing to 
do with the preservation of life ? And everything he wrote 
was in the interest of good government, which, if it means 
anything at all, means protection to life and property. 

What he began, he strove to complete, for he could not rest 
contented until the coin was deciphered, the flower classified, or 
the word harked back to its parent root. But some things he 
finished, and some things he could not finish, and as the end 
drew near he bewailed that his performances had borne such a 
feeble proportion to the magnitude of his conceptions. Had 
John Wilson lived a hundred years it would have been fill the 
same. There would still be absurdities in men and things to 
demolish, something to add to his book on Caste, or some new 
conquest to effect in the wide field he had mapped out for him- 
self. He would still be getting himself stung by bees in the 

K 2 
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Koiikaii, or poring over tlie rocks oi‘ Girriar, or dipping into 
Joseph’s Well for another lost Bible, or holding confabulations 
over the mysteries of religion with a new g(;neration of Jejee- 
bhoys or Sassoons, or interrogating another Bal>l)i Duncan at 
Pesth, until Duncan was forced to exclaim witli the Queen of 
Sheba that half even of the wisdom of this modern Solomon 
had not l)cen told him. 

But not until the rocks of Petra and Asoka"^ liad yielded up to 
him their last lithographic secret, not until John Knox’s groat 
ideal was realised in India, not until the gospel had been preached 
to every creature, would lu‘. have seen of the travail of his soul 
and been satisfied. For him therci was always something to do 
or suffer, or something to complete, even on that day when he 
bid adieu for the last time to that fair scene from the Cliff, over 
which the eye of the missionary and philanthropist had so often 
andered, those boundless fields consecrated to him for evermore. 


* ** The first transcript of the Giniar Inscription of Asoka was made and 
given to the world by Dr. John Wilson.” — Dr. Peterson, in Journal of tlio 
Uorribay Branch of the Itoyal Asiatic Society^ 1887 ; see also Dr. G. Smith’s 
Life of Jolm Wilson (Murray), p. 325f. 
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CHAPTEP. XLIIL 
Tiik Bombay Aemy. 

“And do you know, my little man, that his Boyal ni5:^hncss the Duke of 
Connaught, the Queen’s son, has Been a}>pointcd Commander-in-Ohief of the 
lloinhay Army V His name is Arthur, and he was called Arthur after the 
great Duke of Wellington.” — Extract from letter from a mother to her son in 
England, dated Bombay, December 1-1 tl», 1880. 

We have no intention of writing a history of ilie Bombay army. 
If Cameron had been spared to return to Bombay he miglit 
liavc worthily ocenpied his leisure hours on, this great subjeet, 
for lie was an extraordinary instance of ti man, Itaving nothing 
])reviously to do with tlie army, in a very short time grasjnng 
all the details of it. Nature had gifted liim with a liardy con- 
stitution, great powers of endurance, and a constant How of 
animal spirits. He had a keen thii*st for information on military 
matters and a wonderful faculty of acquiring it. Though Forbes 
liad been at one time in the army, Cameron ran him very close 
in the special gifts, mental and physical, of a war correspondent, 
and Forbes has cliivalrously declared that his abilities in this 
department were quite exceptional, if not unrivalled. 

I told Cameron at the outset of his career that there was 
nothing to hinder him becoming a Forbes. And once he had 
put his hand to the plough, or rather to the carbine, his friends 
soon saw that this was a foregone conclusion. 

It was curious and interesting to note, as soon as he had 
sliaped his designs for embarking in this line of life, the deter- 
mination with which he set to work to accomplish them. 
Throwing all else aside, everything was laid under contribution, 
men and books, and if an officer was at his elbow, he was not 
long in leading up to a conversation and discussion on military 
tactics. By day or night his voice was still for war. If he 
never saw a body of ten thousand liorse advancing on full gallop 
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altogether, I am sure he must have dreamed of this tremendous 
spectacle, or like the young cadet in his sleep, after a hard ex- 
amination, “Yes, yes, it was the great Frederick, the great 
Frederick,” for at this time he seemed fairly possessed witli tlie 
spirit of emhattled liosts. Siifhce it to say tliat in a few days 
lie could have given you the exact strength of every Native State 
in India, how many old rusty guns were in Ilaidarabad, why 
the Kolaha banvacks were unhealthy (1879), and how the 
murderous lire of a square of infantry was far more effective tiian 
a charge of cavalry. Ilis graphic and telegraphic; sententious- 
ness grew by what it fed on, and was a plant of slower growth. 

“Stranger, tell it at Lacedannon that we died here in obedience 
to her orders.” So lies Cameron with many others in the 
Sudan, and some of us arc beginning to tliink that they were 
foolish orders which sent them there. Be that as it may, a 
grateful country, in whose service his life was offered up, h<as 
placed a tablet to his memory in St. rauFs Cathedral.* 

Ormc, who is unquestionably the greatest writen* on military 
affairs in India (1745 to 17G1), was not an army man, but a 
member of the Civil Service. But he had very great advantages. 
He was the friend of Clive. Think of the long tuition he had 
on that nine months’ voyage when they came home together 
(1753), night after night, or from morn to dusk, from dawn to 
dewy eve, under two hemispheres, discussing attack and defence, 
siege and sap, 

Frederick the Great, we are told by General Briggs (1828), 
was greatly captivated by his graj^hic narrative of the exploits 
of the Sepoys under French or English officers. His descrip- 
tions of the external and internal defences of an Indian fort are 
done with pre-Baphaelite minuteness, and there is not a nook or 
cranny that his genius does not penetrate. We seem to know 
actually more than if we had personally inspected the strong- 
hold or been among tlie combatants. 

When CorochoiM, the great sheep farmer from Fort William 
in Scotland, met the Duke of Wellington, he asked him in a 
jocular kind of way if he could drive 100,000 sheep to the great 
Tryst at Falkirk ? The Duke shook his head, and yet Sir 

* Died January 19th, 1885, at Abu Klea. 
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Charles Dilke seems to have no difficulty whatever in bringing 
100,000 men to London — in the Fortnightly Review, 

We are glad, therefore, to know that something is going to 
be done for the Bombay troops by one of themselves. We hope 
that Colonel E. W. Graliam, lately of the Boyal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Poona, will not confine himself within the narrow limits of 
regimental history, but give us the doings of the Bombay army, 
for it will be a de])lorable circumstance if tliis body is to cease 
as a distinctive force, without leaving a complete record of tlie 
brilliant actions by whicli its long career has been distinguished. 

Adam Smith declares that the art of war is the noblest of all 
arts, but the modern school of Political Economy relegates the 
soldier to the unproductive classes. Did Marathon produce 
nothing ? Or Assaye, which John Leyden’s rattling lines, 
recently dug u]>,* compare to Marathon : — 

“ but when we first encountered man to man, 

Such odds came never on 
Agaiust (ireeee at Marathon 
When they shook the Persian throne, 

Mid the old harharic pomp of Isfahan.” 

Even when he is idle in his barratiks, as one might suppose, 
the soldier is not unproductive, that is, he maintains by his 
existence a condition of things without which all production of 
the industrial arts or otherwise could not go on with security to 
the maker or consumer. Of what good are the Volunteers if, 
in time of peace, soldiers are of no use ? 0 yes, the soldier has 

his place in the Providential Government of the world ! Even 
a defeat has its uses, for it rouses to heroic purpose. The hurri- 
cane is better than the X)estilence, — whether defeat is owing to 
bad generalship or the weakness of the raw material. AVe have 
only two in the whole range of our recorded annals, separated 
by an exact interval of one hundred years, and, strange to say, 
they both illustrate the truth that a defeat need not be an 
unmitigated evil. There stand out for example Wargaum and 
Maiwan in bold relief to darken the page of Bombay History. 
Sinister enough events both of them, yet they made us gird up 
our loins for the conflict, and buckle on our armour to do or die. 


Antey Vol. II., p. 12. 
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They are written in letters of lire, amid a great gloom, and 
for our benefit. But we were not utterly cast down by them, 
for when the Seer on Helmand shouted, “Watchman, what of 
the night ?” General lioberts iinswered, “The morning cometli,” 
and it came in the battle of Qandahar (1880). So was it with 
Wargaum. On liearing that our colours were in the mud, 
Geneial Goddard replied by marching iicross the continent from 
sea to sea,* and jdanting tlie British standard on the citadid of 
Alimadabad (1780). The work was the same, and the lesson 
was the same, not that everytlnng comes to the man who waits, 
lait, in war, to liim who moves Avith alacrity. 

Tliey were two Bengal othccrs, no doubt, but our readers do 
not require to be reminded that in the hour of danger the Indian 
army is one and indivisible, cand Bombay luis never been back- 
ward in the exigencies of service. 

(■)r coming to illustrations from individual instances, do you 
think Clive or Kirk] )a trick were the worse for that dies irm in 
1751, when their troops turned back in })anie and disorder at 
Yolkondat between Arcot and Trichinapoly, and when Abdul 
Wahab Kluui, wliose men had stood their ground, upbraided 
them ibr their cowardice? 

Or that Arthur Wellesley’s (the hero of a liundred fights to 
b(!) bad (juarter of an hour after his failure at Seringapatam, the 
first duty he was entrusted with, did him any liarm ? These 
men soon chased the clouds away. Tliere was to be for tliem a 
new Arcot and a new Seringapatam emblazoned on their shields 
of arms long before either of them — 

“ Fame’s steepest heights assail’d, 

Or walked Ambition’s diamond ridge, 

Where bravest hearts have failed.” 

It is thus that brave men are taught by adversity, i.e., the 
mistakes of tluM'r own or those of otliers, and to fling them back 


• Take up Hennell’s map of India of this period. It is suggestive of the 
<luties of a Quarter-master General in those days, through a comparatively 
unknown country. Goddard was about the first that ever burst through 
this great wilderness of jungle ere the Marble Kocks had been exposed to the 
gaze of the 8axon. 

t Now Volkon'lapuram or Valikondapuram (not in Hunter’s OazeUeer\ 
miles N.N.E. from Trichinai3oly ; see lud. Antiquary ^ iv., 1572. — B. 
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/it]] the strong arm of virtue and resolve. We need never, 
therefore, wish, in the poet’s words — 

“From fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockburn,” 

The travellers who come to Bombay nowadays do not inquire* 
much. To do Bombay, a day and a half is enough. So they 
visit Eleplianta, and then go away. They look at the city, 
but do not ask who were the makers thereof. Tlie makers of 
Bombay were tlie Boml)ay army. It was they who made our 
docks and mills, churches and schools, built our law courts and 
(lovernment offices, and estal dished our banks and merchants. 
It was they who ])ierced our mountains witli tunnels, and spanned 
our valleys with bridges. There is not a letter reaches us, but 
in virtue of sometliing tho. B()n]l)ay army lias done. There is 
rmt a Bombay sermon or a Bombay newsjiajier, but owes its 
existence, in the first place, to the Bombay army. Idie ground- 
plan of this Western Presidency was not cleared in a day, 
nor did Bombay rise like Chicago with the suddenness of a 
dream. 

What befell was this. Though we got the ground for 
nothing, we had to send an army to receive it, and when that 
army sickened and died, we had to send anothei', and so on. I 
find from a standard authority,* that the Bombay army dates 
from the reading of the Mutiny Act in 1754. But we are the 
oldest army of the three Presidencies, for we were training and 
drilling lopasHcs t on the Bombay Green, in the end of the seven-, 
teenth century, before Calcutta had any existence. That was 
OUT Black Watch. I make bold to say that the first man of us 
who jumped ashore in 1006 was a Bombay soldier. 

He may not have held a field-marshaFs baton in his knap- 
sack, but, nevertheless, he was the nucleus of the Bombay army. 
Gur fight for existence was long over and done before 1754, for 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century we stood on the 


* Borribay Quarterly Review^ vol. v., 1857. 

t Topaz, Topass, &c. Mill defines as “ Indo-Portngiiese, either the mixed 
produce of Portuguese. and Indian parents, or converts to the Portuguese.” 
Generally it is applied to soldiers of this class. — B. 
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defensive, with mighty kings thundering at our doors. You 
may still see the marks they left on the gates of Bombay Castle. 
If we had not a Bombay army then, w'e never had. We went 
by rapid strides afterwards. There was a young man, Douglas 
by name, in Thana in the year 180S. That was then the frontier 
of British dominion, and he lived to see it extended to Beshawai’, 
a distance of a thousand miles as the crow flics. 

The Bombay army is comj^osed of all sects and castes, Muliam- 
madans, Hindus, Jews, Christians, Kajputs, Kulis, Bohras, and 
Marathas. “Does the Brahman refuse to stand by the side of 
the outcaste in the ranks of the Bombay army ? ” asks Sir 
Herbert Edwardes. He himself answers “No.” * lienee they 
will go anywliere. The Oxus or KaUqmni has no terrors l‘or 
them, and they are content with little. Sivaji only gave his 
Marathas a rag and a morsel of bread at their sjjear end. 
“ Where is the best nursery for soldiers in India ? ” somebody 
asked General Goddard. His reply was, Gujarat and the region 
about Ahmada])ad. 

It was said of a Boman conqueror, SoUtudiiiem f acU, jjacem 
a 2 )pdli(t — “ He makes a desert and cnlls it peace.” Who of us 
(;an say that any of our Indian soldiers have done this ? If this 
were so, the army would indeed be an evil. The land we live 
in, does it look like a desert ? Over all its 1,400,000 square 
miles, the reign of justice is supreme, and the labourer goeth 
forth in the morning, strong in the consciousness that not one 
covjric t of his honest wages can be wrested from him. There 
tire goats browsing on the Balakilla of Torna, and fatted kine 
within Sivaji’s battlements of Baygarh. Has India ever seen 
this before ? Search Kaye, Grant Duff, Orme, and the Indian 
historians themselves, you may go back even to the twelfth 
edict of Asoka, and you will find nothing but the tramp of 
armed men, and a record of war and plunder, smoke and flame. 

* “The annals of the armies of the sister Tresidencies show that thi; 
highest caste men are not in reality polluted in their estimation by standing 
shoulder to shoulder with men of inferior degrees. Jt is in the Bengal Army 
alone where this groundless and arrogant pretension has been tolerated. 
Abolish it.” — Sir James Outram, Lucknow, 1H57. 

t Kauri or Kavadif the small white shell Cyprsna monetae need as small- 
change, about eighty going to the ana, — B. 
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But never more. Never more is the sword to be uplifted in 
vengeance or bathed in blood, never more to be used except to 
emancipate immortal man from the iron grasp of superstition 
and misrule. 

India has already had Armageddon, and now the meek- 
eyed goddess — 

“ Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace througli sea and land.” 

Manakjee Cursetjee, who died lately, had seen a good deal. 
We all know that lie was among the first to meet Dr. Wilson on 
his arrival, which he did at the house of Mr. Ilobert Money 
(1829), that he attended Jacixuemont’s funeral at Sonapur (1832), 
and he told us that on the 1st November, 1827, he witnessed 
from the opposite side of the street Mountstuart Elphinstone 
receiving the new Governor, Sir John Malcolm, at the top of 
those stairs of the old Government House in Ajiollo Street, 
which are now (April, 1 888) being ruthlessly dismantled by that 
great iconoclast, Abdul Huq. That meeting would have been a 
scene for a painter. His father, born 17C3, died 1845, had en- 
tertained Arthur Wellesley * at a garden party, and the bunga- 
low which Colonel Gordon, then commanding in Bombay, 
occupied, whose name, I daresay, you nuiy see in the Wellington 
J)es'g}atcUes, 1801, was rented from his father, who had a vivid 
recollection of seeing the Duke and Colonel Gordon sitting of an 
evening in a summer-house or pavilion, which overlooked the 
Siri Eoad and Back Bay, no doubt holding high converse on 
the Expedition to Egypt or on lighter subjects ; for example, the* 
beauty of the young lady who was engaged to Captain Hough, 
or of that other Bombay demoiselle, whose name no man knoweth, 
who sent Arthur Wellesley his own portrait, and I'eceived from 
him one of her own in return. 


* Mentions taking sulphur baths in Bombay. — Despatches. “But, sir, 
were you not very ill at the time of the Expedition to the Bed 8ea ? ” “ Y es, 

but 1 was not confined to my bed. What I had then was the Malabar itch, 
a much worse kind of itch than ours — it would not yield to brimstone. 1 
caught it on shipboard at Madras — in a man’s bed that was given up to me. 
Dr. Scott, the same who invented nitric acid, cured mo at last by baths of 
the nitric acid ; they were so strong that the towels which dried me on 
coming out were quite burnt.” — Oct. 16th, 1837, Stanhope’s Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington, 1888. 
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Manakjee acted on Solomon’s precept — ‘‘ Thy father’s friend do 
not forsake ” — and, introduced to the second Duke of Wellington, 
when in London, he found that he also was animated by the 
same time-honoured maxim. What followed I must now give 
in his own words, or as near as I can recollect tliem: “Wlien 1 
was coming away and taking leave of his Grace at the foot of 
the grand staircase of i^psley House, the Duke asked me if there 
was anything I would like as a memorial of his father’s Bombay 
friendship, that 1 was welcome to it. At the moment he uttered 
these words, I liappened to be looking at a curious inkstand 
wliicli had been placed between the forefeet of an equestrian 
statue, life-size, wliich stood in tlie great corridor, and wliic-h 1 
liad been admiring. ‘ Ali !’ said tlie Duke, ‘1 will send you a 
far more valuable memorial of my father tlian the bool of Copen- 
hagenl for such the inkstand really was, and tiie statue in 
lu'onzc was of tliat celebrated horse which had borne his iatlier 
at Waterloo. In due time I received a letter from the Duke 
with a lock of liis father’s hair.” 

What the hair of the rroj)hct’s beard is to the devout Muslim 
of Bijax)ur, or the s])l inters of Buddha’s begging bowl to his 
zealous worshipi)er in Ceylon, tliat was the Duke’s hair to 
Manakjee, for lie jireserved it with a jealous care. Like the 
Supara relics, one casket was not enough, for he had a nest of 
boxes wliicli he oj^ened one after tlie other in solemn silence, 
when he at length displayed from the innermost one and its 
faded envelope, the snow white lock which had once adorned 
the head of the Great Duke of Wellington, of whom, it may be 
!^aid, in his old age — 

“ I’d things immortal, time can do no wrong, 

And that which never is to die, for ever must be young.” 

No notice of the Duke in Bomliay is comjilete without a 
reference to Mrs. Hough, his only contemporary who lived to 
our own times. She was a lady of surjirising activity, and at 
eighty could breast four jiairs of stairs with easc^ or even Ele- 
pluinta without drawing a very long breath. A great adejit in 
Government Pa])er, for she did not touch shares, I think, in the 
wild excitement of 1864, she would make* her appearance 
suddenly in her shighram, under the big tree on Hornby Bow, 
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some of us remember so well, and tlieni from the window, amid 
a seething crowd of stock-brokers and budmashes ” of sorts, 
display a piece of faded paper of the five-and-a-half per cents 
of those days, written within and without with names like the 
Prophet’s Poll (for the next holder, lamentation, mourning, and 
woe), for she would, when the, market had reached a culminating 
point, say 116, judiciously dispose of the same. Once of great 
personal attractions, successive Governors paid her much atten- 
tion ill public assemblies, and Frere and Fitz (forgive the brevity) 
were proud to lead this august lady into drawing or ball room, 
for had she not leaned in the giddy dance on the arm of the 
young Arthur Wellesley ? “ I belong to the Bombay Army,” — a 
worthy figliti del reggimento^ in the truest sense of the words, 
she had something to be proud of. Finally, she did not eat the 
liread of idleness, and, like the virtuous woman of Solomon, she 
clothed all her household in scarlet. 

But wliat more can we say of the Bombay Army ? Si monn- 
vienturn qucris cireum spice. There can never come a time in 
our history when there will be no need ot examples from the 
past, and we do well to remember that some of the greatest 
warriors of modern times have dwelt among us and found fame 
and fortune on the tented fields of Western India, and left our 
si lores with loud acclaim. You may change the name of every 
regiment in it, and extinguish it by merging it in the Indian 
Army, but tlie records of its valour can never perish, and the 
memory of Korigaum (1818) and Honor (1784) will live as long 
as our annals, or as long as there are pens to record them or 
hearts to beat in unison with the great deeds of chivalry. 

When this generation has ceased to exist, there will doubtless 
still be men to remember what the Bombay Army did, and what 
the great men of the days of old thought of it. That Clive was 
content to command a Bombay force at Geria, and that Bombay 
soldiers shared with him the glory of Plassey ; that it was the 
army of the Dekhan which Wellington led to victory at Assaye ; 
that Charles James Napier s proudest boast was that he was a 
Bombay General commanding Bombay troops ; and last, but not 
least, that he, the Chevalier of modern times — the illustrious — 
of all in his own way beyond compare — Outram, sans pmr, san.s 
reproche, — was a soldier of the Bombay Army. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Bijapur. 

“1 felt nothing of the usual sentiments insjured by ruins in contemjilatiiig 
those of Bijapur. Wc in general, on such occasions, feel a reverential 
melancholy, and arc lifted above the present time and circumstances. But 
these sentiments are produced by ruined cities which were the scenes of 
what is venerable or interesting to us. With tliese feelings we consider 
Athens or Komo. But here wo see the triumph of force, and the buildings 
of which we behold the ruins were never the scenes of any other qualities 
than those of treachery, debauchery, and cruelty, of war without science, or 
generous humanity without elegance or love.” — Sir James Mackintosh, 1808. 

These lines were written seventy-four years ago, and in tlie 
main are as true as on the day they were written, and, like 
everything by Mackintosh, are entitled to the deepest con- 
sideration. But they may be applied by the European to every 
ruined city in Asia, and, we may add, also to a good many in 
Europe. We cannot absolutely say that war was without 
science amid such stuj)endous fortifications as exist in Bijapur. 
It seems as good as anything going at the time in this part of 
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the world. Elsewhere he says that war was without heroism * 
and love without romance, and an answer to this may be found 
in Meadows Taylor’s novels. The truth seems to be, that public 
intelligence has drifted towards the subject of this article during 
the nineteenth century in a way that Sir James Mackintosh, 
nor any other man in liis day^ had little or no conception of. 
That they had plenty of science in Bijapur of a particular kind 
is patent enough from tlie fact that we are only now beginning 
to find out how the ancient builders and architects of this city 
were able to do things that we could not do ourselves. TJie big 
dome, w’e are told, is a wonder of constructive skill ; and the 
I'oof in the Kaiiza Mausoleum, hanging as it were in the air, was 
a mystery which is now only explained by their method of 
using concrete. These are Eergusson’s words, and he says 
further that nine builders out of ten will tell you that such a 
flat roof as that in the Ibrahim Kauza will not stand. It has 
stood, however, for a couple of hundred years, and may hold 
together for as many more. The era in which the work was 
done requires also to be taken into account, "and the place. We 
must not forget that the glory of Bijapur had all passed away 
l)efore a single Englishman had set foot in Bombay, and tliat 
Mahmud liad placed the gilded crescent on his sepulchre before 
hiilf the domes now in Europe were thought of. The big gun 
Malih4-Maidan surcily was a contribution to tlie science of war. 

‘ Mens Meg,* at Edinburgh Castle, is nothing to it ; f and how it 
was ])laced in its present position is a question that no man yet 
lias been able satisfactorily to answer. 


MEADOWS TAYLOR 

had the best of all opportunities for writing on the people 
and history of the Dehhan. He had indomitable qierseverance. 


This looks iieroic : — A llajpat who had made what he thought a jirudent 
retreat I’rom battle, when he sat himself down in his house, was served at his 
meat by his wife with a brass ladle. On asking for a reason, she replied, 
“ Lest ihe sight of iron should turn your stomach from your victuals, as it 
had done from fighting.” — Fryer. 

t Measurements of the big gun — diameter at breech, 4 ft. 10 in. ; diameter 
at muzzle, 5 ft. 2 in. ; diameter of bore, 2 ft. 4^ in. ; lengtli, 14 ft. d in. 
Cast at Ahmadnagar, 1548. 
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and he who was once an apprentice in a grocer’s shop in Bombay 
in 1824 is now no mean authority on the history of the Dekhan, 
and his novels are in the liands of all. He admits himself tliat 
he owes much in tlie way of legendary lore to William Palmer. 
It is a matter of history tliat William Palmer was allowed to 
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establish a house of business at Haidarabad in the Dekhan in 
1814, and aiine down in the Calcutta crash of 1829-32. 

Sir John Kaye gives the whole story in his life of Metcalfe, 
and we gather from his account that the commercial relations of 
the Nizam with this house were so enormous that at one time 
the Government of India found it necessary to pay off the 
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liabilities of the firm to the extent of a million sterling, and 
that bullion was sent to this amount from Calcutta. It did no 
good to Palmer and Company, but rather precipitated the crisis. 
Our impression is that the existence of Palmer and Comjiany, 
witli their then relations to the Nizam, was a standing menacii 
to tlie British Covernment, and the sooner the firm, as tlien 
conducted, was ended the better. 

Meadows Taylor will now tell his own story. ‘Mn 1(S30 Mr. 
Palmer’s liousc (continued to be my chief resort. There was a 
fascination a])out him (piite irresistible to me, liis knowledge 
was so varied, classical, historical, and political. His lathei', 
who had been Secretary to Warren Hastings, had taken part in 
almost all the eventful scenes of early Anglo-Indian history, and 
had married, as was very usual then among English gentlemen, 
a lady of high rank, one of the ITincesses of the Iloyal House of 
1 )chli, and his fund of knowledge and great store of anecdote 
made him a delightful and improving companion. On the ^Titli 
August, 1832, I was married to Mary Palmer, daughter of 
William Palimir, Esq., at Sikaiidarabad.” 

It was in 1830 h(‘ became acijuainted with Christopher North 
(Professor MTlson, the editor of lUachwoocT h MafiazLiu), who 
urgcal him to write his Indian tales. North was no mean judge, 
and a life of rambling over every jiart of the Dekhan i'or thirty 
years, and his marriage, fittiid Meadows Taylor to pourtray 
every depiirtment of Maratha life, military, social, and domestic, 
in each of which he now stands unrivalled. 

WlTJl THE ACCOMMODATION 

])rovided for us in Bij’axmr we had no need to grumljle. It was 
the mosque of tlie Ibrahim Kauza — nothing equal to it, we an^ 
told, out of Seville or Cordova. It was a big bed-room, tluj 
curtains of which were groined arches. You could not sleep in 
anything larger except under the canopy of heaven, which may 
be tried by any one who likes, with perfect impunity, on the 
Dekhan Hills at this season of the year.* Aurangzeb sleiithen; 
verging on three score years and ten — a heavy weight of clay ! 
He had just captured the city and wept over it. O 1 thou old 

* Tried it at Maliuli, December 25tb, 1890. No harm. 

I. 
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hypocrite and fratricide ! He was then worth forty millions a 
year : Gemelli Careri says eighty millions sterling, hut let us 
take the smaller sum : and tliat without either license-tax or 
opium to swell Ids revenue. I wonder if the people grumbled 
in those days. 

Tliere must have been a soul of goodness about the man, for 
he it was wlio invented tlah bungalows, and built them from 
Kabul to Travancore. He also took a ficnnnrr (Scottico fjr 
“loathing”) at big tombs, very likely at Bijapur. Avaunt all 
syciophants and mummers ! 

(io to your sculptured tombs, y(; great, 

111 a’ the tinsel trash o’ state ! ” 

Khafi IChan gives us his exact Avords before his deatli : — 
“ Ch i'ry this (jreature of the dust <juickly to the first burial -pi aeng 
and consign him to the earth witluuit any useless coflin.” So 
no useless cohiii enclosed his breast, for he laid himself down, 
arlat, ninety, at another Bauza, on that stee]) hill above Kailas 
and Eltira, in a p9ot of ground a man might have bought for 
ten rupees, which you may still sei'. with a hdsi plant and some 
jessamine covering all that remains of the Lord of the World. 
He made his tomb, after the injunction of the l^iopliet, not more 
than two feet high, and o])cn to the dews of heaven.* 

Ko man will disturb him; wlnu’cas in Bijn]>ur rust dotli 
corrupt, and thieves break through and steid. 


TOMBS. 

Wluit Canopus was to ancient Alexandria that was Torwc t 
to Bijapur, a magnificent suburb for garden parties and fUen 


* jUiic, Vol. I., ]}. 357. 

t “ Ulierc arc said to bo 4.5,3 wells in the town, but the principal wat('r 
supply in tlic dnys when tlic city was teeming with a iiopulation, if tradition 
is to be believed, exceeding that of Bombay, was brought into it hy the 
d'orwe aqueduct, which is said to have been constructed by Afzul Khan.” — 
T, S. Hewlett^ Acting Sanitarg Commissioner^ October 17th, 1875. 

“ The tiiimelling is at one place sixty-five and a half feet underground, 
but on a rc-examination in 188(), Colonel Goodfellow, K. E., and Mr. lleinliold 
came to the conclusion that any attempted restoration of tliem would he 
futile, and that the game would not be worth the candle.” — JJiJaj)ur Sanitary 
Beports, J,887. 
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champetres of sorts. Though there was no afternoon tea in 
those days, they amused themselves with sherbet and other 
cooling drinks, among fountains and within the sound of 
rippling water. Of a truth the dead were well remembered in 
Torwe, for here, as in Bijapur, there seems nothing else than 
tombs. We wandered a whole.morniiig until th(^ sun was high 
in the heavens; and there’ was nothing but tombs. The tall 
crop o^ja/wari grew superincumbent on tlie ruined sites of the 
])alaces of the living, but the mausoleums of the dead seemed t(^ 
shoot up their bulbous domes everywhere. You walk in all 
directions, but the beginning and end of all is the inevitable. 

“ O vanity of men whose memorials are as vain as themselves, 
which ill a few short years perish, and that which lasts longest 
lasts no longer than the world 1 ” Every ma,n seems to have 
prepared his own sepulchre during his life — an old custom. 
Sometimes the work was cut short. Tlu^re is a great mau- 
soleum, half linished, that was to luive surpassed the donuj 
of Mahmud as much as that dome, now surpasses all other 
buildings. But when the first storey was raised, its author and 
intended occupant, Ibrahim ’Adil Hhah 1., was cut olf by 
assassination. The workman threw down his tools, and the 
cooly his last basketful of ea,rth into the dit(;h. And now there 
remains something like the ruins of Melrose Abbey, with this 
difference, that the rest on which the ariili is built, ston(‘, and 
not wood as in our modern times, remains inside tlui arch. 
They have never lieen taken down. The people here, as soon 
as they arrived at the age ol‘ consciousness, seem to have be- 
thought themselves of dying — no, not exactly of dying, but of . 
what design and structure should be the habitation of their 
carcases. They had no notion of the narrow house appointed 
for all living, for Mahmud now sleeps in an acreage, over which 
is suspended a dome as big as that of the rantheon. 

“ Some villa|:;e HarrijKleu that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood,” 

muttered the words “ Six feet will hold him yet.” It was an 
idle imprecation. Six feet ! Why, sixty feet was not enough 
for the Batil or Mamlutdar. If the ghosts of these old 
Bijapureans could only now revisit the glimpses of the moon, 

L 2 
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they would be astounded at the condition of their own 
sepulchres. 

The stronger they were fastened down witli stone and clani]) 
the greater object were they of cupidity, to those who came after 
them. Size, strengtli, durability, and ornamentation, all 
increased the desire to see what was in them, and so Pagan, 
Frank, and Tartar, full of the idea of the gold with wliich the 
kings and counsellors of tlie earth buried tliemsclves, have 
wrenched the granite asunder, hammered to pieces the ])olislied 
basalt, and scattered the e-ontents at the grave’s mouth. 
Out of one arched window, tomb of Afzul Khan if you Mill, 
Avithin its mull ioned frami', stood peei*i ng out, and shaking its 
(.‘MTS, of all things in the Maudd, a live donkey ! A mongoose 
hastily scuttled down to the vaults of another charnel house on 
our approacli. At the door of a third lay some ])or(.*iipinc 
((uills; and a foiiiih, levelled with the eaidh, bore high, in fruit 
aiid foliage, our old friend the custard-apide. Vanity of vanities ! 

Hence Pijapur.is the biggest ghost of past times in the 
Dckhan. Even during its jralniy days, say of Tara or* 
Afzul Khan, the dead. Mau’e more carefully looked after than tlu^ 
living. FKery man had his coffin, so to speak, in his own 
(Uipboard, and of course there mcis a. skeleton in every house'. 
The only trade for* a century se*cms to ha\a? beem building 
mausoleums, and tire only comnuu'ce carrying stones to them. 
You ca,n scarcely move M'ithout breaking your shins against a 
gravestone. Tire moral of Pijajuir seems to be that men had 
iK'tter look after* their own reputation during their lives, and 
leave nothirrg to posterity, for ])osterity has done nothing for 
them but rifle their tonilrs and scatter their ashes to tire, wdnds 
of heaven, though they did everything in their power* to piwent 
tl US con su 11 iir rati on . 

DOVES 

seem to affect mosques all over the East : * witness the mos(|ue 

* Celebrated couveiits of the East and in the West also, and as far North 
as Solovetsk on the While Sea. “ Pigeons have a good ])lace in the Convent,” 
says the Father at iny side. “You sec we never touch them; doves being 
sacred in our eyes on account of that scene on the Jordan, when the Holy 
Chost came down to our Lord in the form of a dove.” — liepworth Dixon’s 
Free Jiussiaf 1870. 
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of Omar; and you remember the sacred pigeons of Mecca 
which have been noticed by every traveller, from Vertomannus 
to Burton. Burckhardt tells us (1814) that nobody dares to 
kill tliem, and that they are called the sacred pigeons of 
Baitullali, \\.o\xBQi of God, and another (1503) that they are 
believed to be the progeny of the dove that spake in the ear of 
Muhammad, in the likeness of the Holy Ghost. Witness also 
tlie two white doves on the body of Hasan at the Muharram. 
Here in Bijapur, as in Meccia, or, for tliat matter, before tlie 
Bombay Custom House, a man comes daily with food for 
tlie pigeons. I watclied these white messengers descending 
from tbe sky on Christinas Day, our only visitors — emblems ol’ 
its peace and purity. 

Tliere is no smoke in Bijapur to soil their wings. See 
Cromweirs favourite Psalm of David : — 

“ Lik« (lovLvs ye sliixll appear, 

Whose wings with silver, and with gold 
Whose feathers, cover’d are.” 

And tlie “Though ye liavo lain among the pots” by way of 
liinphasis. 

The sky here is very blii(‘. and transparent, and throws the out- 
lines of iretted cornice and graccTul minaret in sliaiply-cut and 
delicate relief. The doves aliglited witli noiseless foot on tlui 
great flat pavement that spreads out in one stony sheet between 
the Mosepu; and Mausoleum of Ibrahim. As they stood 
between the living and the dead, on that space where thousands 
of worsljij)pers liad once bent the knee with their faces to the* 
west, invoking the one God and the one Prophet, they seemed 
to read a lesson of peace and good-will to men. 

The voice of war is now hushed over all India,. Long may il 
be so ! The doves of the Ibrahim Ilauza have come here foj- 
generations, and will doul)tless do so foi* generations to come. 
There was one day, however, you may be sure, they did not 
come. That day was tlie 15th October, 168G, when Aiirangzeb, 
amid the hurly-burly of war, stumbled from his scarlet-curtained 
palanquin, and, drunk with the lust of ambition, piled his 
bloody garments in the sanctuary of the, Eauza. 
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SHEEP AND DOGS. 

Why do black sheep eat more than white ones in India ? 
Because there arc more of them. The conundrum is attributed 
to Archbishoj) Wliately. Very ipucli the case on tlie way to 
Bi japur, wliere black sheep abound. Tlien^ are some shee]) dogs 
too. Marvellously like the Scotch colley, and they look quite 
as astute and sagacious. 

flis brciast w.'is whito, his toiizy back 
\V'(;t‘J clad in coat f)’ glos.sy black.” 

This is his sitting ])ortrait: witli liis tongue out of his mouth, 
jialpitating, witli liis eye on. and mm^li exercised about his 
(lock, more touzy than liimself. He slinks away, liowever, on 
our a])proach, with his tail Ix'tween Ids legs, and in this fails 
mis(U’ahly as the counterf)art of Burns* ru'xt two lines on the 
“ Tvv^a I )ogs ” : 

“His <;aiicic Inil, wi’ ujnvard curl, 
lliiicj; owcr liis liurdics \vi^ a swirl.” 


FAMINE. 

No one, in trav(dling from Sliolapur to Bij’apur, could believ(‘ 
that this country so lately had b(‘en so mercilessly striaiv down 
by famine.. You can see nothing of i(., everything seems gay 
and prosperous. Jmrarl and other cro])s are abundant until 
within a dozen miles of BiJajair, when the country partakes of 
the; charact(;r of the English downs. Some of the men seemed 
to want lining up betw(‘eTi the ri])s sadly, but no doubt this 
year’s ero]) will siqijdy the deficiency. 

We saw one man, but only one, a. relic of the famine days, 
and a])parently beyond all remeid, a veritable Death-and-Doctor- 
Hornbook business : — 

“ Its stature smned laiij^ Scotch oils tw:i, 

'Fho queerest shape that o'er I saw 
For feint a waiue it ha<l ava; 

And then its shanks, 
liiey were as thin, as sharp and sma’ 

As cheeks o’ brariks,” 
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THE COUNTRY ABOUT BIJAPUR, 

far from being a desert, seems capable of extended cultiva- 
tion, and in its palmy days, with its garden-houses of the 
nobility, must have been a mass*of greenery. The surrounding 
(country, covered with coarse grass, presents a brown and tame 
appearance ; so the city itself must have been, seen from afar, a 
gri'eii Emerald, like Damascus. There is plmity of water, from 
wells and otherwise, and in ancient times, like tlie Damascus of 
to-day, it ran dovai the sides of every street, for an a(|ueduct 
(‘onveyed water for twenty miles. Tlie Adansoiiia-trees are 
African, and of enormous gii th and we allude to them because 
it they are weiglited Avith a thousand years, tliey ])oint to remote 
times, when tlie Ilalishi made his first apjiearance in tla* 
Deklian. The big dome has ])een painted Avhite, ly wliom wv 
know not; but tlie colour at some distance, and even nea]- at 
liand, detracts from its bulk, and it is only when the sid(^ next 
lla^ sj)eetator is thrown in shadow that its great size is realis(‘d. 
St. Tetcr’s looks brown from tlu^ sea, tlu^ tombs of the Khalifs 
at (-airo are as grey as the desert, and all ollu-r domes, east and 
west, are either gilded, or ]>ainted black. Viewed from a. 
distance of twenty miles the sense of colour is lost, and it 
cteaAaiS the horizon xvithout a single object to comjiete with it 
in the view, either natural or artilieial, a great hemisphere on 
the sky-liii(‘. 

Cll.OBE-TJfOTTEJlS. 

Tlui first globe-trotter who came^to Western India was Tom 
(k)ryat.t Taylor, the Watei'-])oet, thus eulogises him, and 
perhai>s gives us the germs of the word : — 

“ Ijct poets write their best and trotters run, 

They ne’er shall write or run as thou hast done.” 

The time will arrive when a number of men and woiiien from 
Europe and America, Nase with Greece and the Nile, will come 

* Goralch Jmli, Adanwnia. — Enormous trees under which inalefactors 
were beheaded. William Taylor of Patna, when here, was in .search ol big 
trees, and ouglit to have seen these. They are 8tuinj)y, but in girth and 
t onsisting of only one trunk must beat anytliing out of California. 

t Ante^ Vol. I„ p. 315. 
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10 Bijapur. The big dome and the Kailas of Eliira will take their 
places as the two great wonders of Western India. We shall, 
no doubt, in due time, hear much that is novel and interesting 
}il)out Bijapur. It beliovea our Oovernment to see that no so- 
called iin})rovement mars the antique grandeur and simplicity 
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of these exquisite monuments of anti(]uity, and that in our zeal 
for their utilization, we do not accelerate their decay, or the 
decay of that which is most noble and beautiful (we will not 
say venerable — with Mackintosh’s words before us) about them. 
Time is a ruthless destroyer, but not half so luthless as that 
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zeal which, under the pretence of repair, effects (Jiily to destroy, 
and we must beware of this kind of renovation, and see that 
tlie iconoclasts do not proceed from ourselves.* Tlie <>Teat(‘st 
living authority on architecture has declared that these buildings 
are worthy of all the care we urn bestow upon their preservation. 
Our first great duty is therefore to piutect them from ourselves, 
and our second fi’orn tlie hands of our neiglibour. 

There are ])ieces of sculpture in tlie ]\Ios(pie and llauza of 
Ibraliim which, we venture to say, as se,ul])tured ornaments 
throughout tlie world, are uni(jue, and if destroyed or taken 
away, to use a mild word, could never be replaced. We mean 
stone chains, the links of which, cut out ol‘ oiu^ block, dangle 
from cornice and hang gracefully between each arc.h. They 
are thirty or forty f(;et overhead, and far beyond ordinaiy reach ; 
but they are not beyond th(‘ avarice and ingmmity of the stone 
(iollector, who could soon devis(‘. ways and means to attain them. 
W(i all know wliat has lieen done in this way in lT])per Egyi't. 
For preservjition, therefore, and in view of an inilux of sight- 
seers, we would recommend the discontinnamie of the Itauza as 
a hostelry. The Dome of Mahmud and tla^ Moscpie t and 
Mausoleum of Ibrahim Kauza, in fact, re(piir(‘, each a ket'tier to 
watch these buildings, so that travellers may be taken over 
them, as they ar(i in the Mosque of Omar, or any of th(^ great 
sight buildings in the world. 

The student wtio may now find his way from Western India 
to any of the Universities ol‘ Euro])e, need not be ashanuMl of 
Jiis country. It is a great country, and great in its memorials, 
of ancient tinuis. What India lias given to Europe is at ])res(mt 
Jin unknowuL quantity. In race and language, in physics and 
metaphysics, in religion — and this is a very unknown (piantity, 
and possildy very small — in commei'ce and trade, in asti’onomy 


* Tiie Last Uaja of Satara, in wlio.se kingdom ffijapur was, wlion on a 
visit amused liiinself with picking out the gilding, arabesque, and lacquered 
work witli the pant of his sword. It is said that the Bombay (iovernment 
have already spent £80,0(X) on repairs and restorations, so we cannot be 
accused of want of interest in Bijapur. 

t 1890. — Abandoned for a travellers’ bungalow, near the railway station, 
while many of the ruined buildings have now been converted into public 
offices and residences. 
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and medicine, in the arts and sciences, philosophers continue to 
investigate and grope their way. 

One day it is found tliat Sanskrit is the basis of all European 
languages ; jinother, that the germs of iiiunici]>al institutions 
exist in tlic village eoniinunity iiA India ; and an American has 
just made out tliat India })uilt Palmyra, Tyre, and Alexandria, 
and that tla; world is indeht(;d to her for tlie discovery of 
America. Colunil)us was only thinking of India and the way 
thither when his vessids wer(‘ drivTai against the New World. 
If the stud(‘nt is taunted with the statement that India ex])oi-ted 
in aneiimt tinu’S only a])es and ])eacocks, In; can tell tluun that 
the fii st iron,* tlai iirst silk, and tin* lirst cotton came to Europe 
fi’ojii India; that betbn* Sir Ohristopluu- AVnm, the areldU'ct of 
St. Paul’s, was born, Mahmud had hung in tlu; air a. dome, with 
a larger area than tliat of the Pa.nth(H)n at Pome ; f that when 
(tdholics weri; lH‘ing burned at Smithfudd, and Ih’otestaiits at 
Ooa, Chiistians wcic toleratiid at Naldurg and Paichor, and 
i'(5C(;iv(ul firjiians, wliich still exist, fiorn the Sultans of Pijajmr ; 
and that courtesy itself is indigenous to India, ami sprang 
unaided by ettluu’ the (tiividry or the Crusades of EurotK*. 
Truly, as the ])oet hath it, th(‘ [lathway of human juogriiss has 
lierni from the Past. 

“Westward the c-ourse of Enijiirc takas its wti}' : 

'\'\)o lirst f»)ur acts already past, 

A tifili shall close, the drania with the day; 

'flMK's NOllLKST OFKSPJUKC IS ITS I, AST-’’ 


“ J'lie suj)iily of iron in India, as early as tlie lourih and lifth centuries, 
seoiiis to have been unlimited. Jii tlio temples of Orissa iron was uised in 
iar^e masses, as beams or girders in roof work in the tliirtecnth century, and 
India well rejiaid any advantages which she may have derived from the early 
civilised (amimunities of the West if she Avere the lirst to sniipJy them with 
iron and stiad.”— aSo* Johi Hinvkshaw's upenunj wldrcHS, Jlrithli Association 
mectiny, Jiristol, tHTf). 'I’he authenticity of the Hook of Pzekied has never 
been im])eaclied and “ bright iron and steel” are mentioiuai by him as items 
in bis great display of ancient oriental coimiierce. 

“The Hindus were esjiecially skilled in the art of making steel, and, 
indeed, they are to this day ; and it is sujiposed that the tools with whicli 
tlie Kgyiitians covered their obelisks and temples of porj)hyry and syenite 
with hieroglyphics were made of steel, as probably no other metal was 

capable of executing such woik.” — Smiles, Industrial Biotiraphv Iron and 

Tool Workers^ 1884. 
t Ante^ Vol. 1., p. 28. 
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CITArTElt XLV. 

1>ASSEIN AND TJTE roilTUaiJESE. 

The absolute doniijiioD f)f l^ortiigal in India lais; always been 
n very small dominion. With Dili and Daman it does not 
eover as mimb <,n’onnd as the comity of l\‘rtli in Scotland (2‘b>r> 
against 28oo s<jnare miles), and even in its jialrny days Salsette 
and tlK‘ Konkan did nol. add to it more than tlie sbire of 
lnverm\ss. TJk* Western Oluits, wliicb run like a lierrini;-bone 
down tlic map, liave lieen their Gi'anipians, lieyond wbicli, like 
the Tlomans, tli(*ir c.onqnests did not extend. But tboiii^h small, 
it is tbc oldest Kuro] man dominion in India,* and, baviipij bold 
its j>Tonnd for the lon^^ ]K‘riod of 3<S() years, can boast ol‘ a 
liistory nearly twice as lon<;“ as (dther Calcutta, Madras or 
llombay. Small as it is, it has madea^reat noise in llie world, 
and, allxut tliere is mncb sound and fury in its (iarly history, it 
is undeniable that the various men who won it for Portugal havt' 
given it an undying, one might say (wen a classic, interest. Its 
fame has notliing to do with its size, for little countries, as we 
all know, may Ix^ great. But whether its fame is beyond its 
merits or not, th(^. fact remains that the Portugu(*se were the 
first tliat ever burst into a sea which was silent until made 
vocal by tlie gmiius of Camoens and the fleets of Da (faina, and 
Albm{uerque. 

When the Portuguese came north from Goa (a place at tin* 
time of no historical note whatever), they took possession of a 
territory of uncommon interest in Bassein, Thana, Salsette, and 
what is now Bombay. Place one foot of a pair of conqiasses 
on Thana on your map, and with a radius of twmity miles 
describe a circle, and you will enclose a spot of ground which, 
for associations of its kind, has no equal in the wide world. 
Here there are great memories, the land is brimful of history, 
and contains in its story a microcosm of the three great religions 
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whicli have liekl mankind in lee for three thousand years. It 
is a terra sancM of them all. Every one of them has passed 
like a great wave over its soil and left small trace of its 
existence. Of tlie Battle of the Nile you now find only a few 



1U8«K1N CATUKDRAli. 

l>its of crusted wood on the beach ; in other words, a casket of 
relics, an inscribed stone, and the potsherds of the earth. When 
the Portuguese came they could not find a single Christian, 
wheji the Pmglish came they could not find a single Buddhist, 
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and yut here in India Christianity had its first martyr (A.D. 
Id21), and here Buddha had his second birthplace. Supara, 
three miles from Bassein, is a notable place : hither came 
Xavier, canonised amongst the saints, Heber also, and read Ids 
title in the skies. 

We make no account of Fry(5r (Kwo) that the greatest Musal- 
man ruins in the Deklian existed at Kalyan. We now ask the 
question : Why slunild religion through all tlu^ ages have found 
a home in 4;hese parts ? Simply because men were hei'c, 
clustered in communities, buying and scdling, ('arryiiig on tlu' 
business of the world — manufactures in its original sense and 
trading relations with distant nations: and religion follows in 
t lie wak(‘. of c.omnu'rce. The history of tin* commerce of Western 
India is greatly conqaised within cities in the district we have 
niaik(‘d <»(f. B(‘gin Avith Supara. It may Ih^ mentioned in the 
(B.C. 1400); it certainly exists on Btolemy’s map 
(A.D. loO), and is juonounced by a iiativ(‘ now-a-days exactly 
as it is sjielled. But sooner or later Siqiar* as a commercial 
('injiorium holds the first ))lac(‘. Nepal and the Himalayas 
])oure(l gold into it, and (hijarat was aiai is thv, land of “apu^s 
and peacocks.” Kiilyan Avitli its (freek conimer (!0 c.onn^s next. 
“ AVlien* pejiper grows there are ( ’liristiaus,” quoth (bsmas 
(A.D. 021). Theai comes Thaua, with visions of Marco ]*olo 
(1254-12)24), and on its declin(‘. Bassein takes up the thread of 
the story, and the se([uence is complete when, on the 18th 
Id'brnary, 1C)()5, an Englishman ])icks u]) the “ earth and stones ” 
of Bombay ('astle in the ])resence of Antonia Eonseca, Notary 
Public of Bassein, and writes the initial lettei* of a pa,gi^ of 
liistoTT with Avhich most of us are familiar. The e.arth itself is 
full of tlu‘. bones of Buddhists, monks, faxprs, pirs, apostles, holy 
men, hereti(;s and heresiarchs, soldiers of the cross and of tlie 
devil, in one burial blent. 

Kle])hanta is still rr'.garded as a wonder of the world by the 
European and Amei’ican tourist. If he would talce the trouble 
to go to Kanlieri he would find caves much more attractive. 
Tlie rocks throughout the district are literally honeycombed 
with caves,' and the ground studded with the ruins of I’ortugne.se 
chnrchcs — their names would only distract the reader — while 
Ambarnath, an almost perfect temple of the Silahara dynasty 
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(810-1240), still blazons in the light of the nineteenth century 
Kali and her necklace of human skulls and other elements of 
an impure worship which then defiled the Konkan. The old 
temple of Walkeshwar on its sea-beaten promontory was another 
of the same, but, thanks to the Portuguese and the early 
Governors of Bombay, it has disappeared. The caves and their 
great number in such a linuted area have long engaged the 
attention of tlie scmms, and J)r. W. Itobertsoii [Arocmit India, 
1791), though he had never been in India, sitting in his room, 
No. G7, I’rince’s Stn^.et, Edinhurgli, evolved a theory which, 
with the wider and more exact knowledge we have gathered 
dui iiig the hundred years'since lie wrote, we think will commend 
itself to the reader. The time necessary to execute such works, 
he said, argued a large ]) 0 ])ulation. and a regular continuous 
gov(‘.rnment. The existence of the centres of commerce which 
we. hav(‘. uaim'.d was not knowji to this ])hilos()pher as they are 
now hnown to us, and seem to indicate that from time im- 
me.morial down huleed to the dawn of history, a much larger 
j)oj)ulation inhabited the ground we have maj-ked out than lias 
since obtained in this part of the Konkan.* 

No suspicion of a com])liment to Bombay, a town when he 
wrotxi of 17)0,000 inhabitants, needlie entertained ; and Bombay’s 
place as a, faidor in great religious mo\'(.nnents such as we have 
di-sci’ibc^d is yet to come and may <ajme. It w'as too obscure 
then to engage the attention of the men of that generation. 
Johnson met Eyre ('oote at Imrt Augustus, and Sir Ai'chibahl 
Campbell, Governor (.)f Madjas, met Boswell; but the only 
allusion vvii can lind to Bombay is that “ bumaloes ” j were an 
industry in that neighbourhood. 


Bassein. 

The crying evil of Ba-ssein (it was the same with Goa) was 
intolerance, a, ml for this wanton offence which she olfered to free 
i inquiry and private judgment, one of the most sacred instincts 
of our nature, she has sutfered a terrible retribution. That sin 
of intolerance jiever goes uii])unislied. It was against Nature, 
and Nature in another form has had her j’cvenge. 

* hijra, p. U-0. f \\)l. 1., p, 08, iioie*. 
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You can easily recall a gala day in Bassein. You have only 
to step into a church in Goa to see what her cathedral was like 
in those distant times ; a mass of gilding, paintings in galore, 
lighted Ciindles, and a redundancy of ecclesiastical furniture. 
Tlie Hidalgos of Bassein are there with their ladies in rich and 
gay attire, concealed in Eastern seclusion. I can see one, never- 
theless, as she steps from her x)alanquin, and witli dainty feet in 
sandals treads with measured step that j)assage which has been 
constructed to veil her beauty from the vulgar gaze iis she enters 
the cathedral. Now she is seated, clad in silk and kiul'hcfh, 
floating in the niuslin of the East; nothing is wanting — ostrich 
feathers from Arabia and diamonds from Golkonda. She kneels, 
and tlie air is In^avy witli frankincense. As she rises from her 
knees a, inonk in a grey cloak, tall, of a ruddy countenance and 
chiselled IV.atures, enters the ))ulpit with a buoyant stej>. It is 
a greot day ibr Jlassein, for this is the apostle of the Indies, 
come from INIalacca. 

I dare not describe Xavier, but his voice still rings down the 
(ienturics calling all men to re])entance, “ preachijig Jmmility 
to tyrants,” as Mackintosh hath it, and “ bimevohuHa^ to 
savages.” Everyl)ody is here — Dominicans in l)hick cloak and 
cassock, Eranciscan friars of oihIcj's gr(jy, gii’ded witli a cord, 
in grey cloak and cowl as becometh. He prays, wrestles in 
agony, ])Ours foj’th his impassioned eloquence, rc]n*oves, exhorts, 
entreats and graxixdes with their morals — debased enough, jm;- 
venient grace excepted, to render them one day the outcasts ol‘ 
Asia. Doha Maria thrills under the eloquence ol’ the great 
Jesuit. Ho 1 lauses as if to gather breath and strength for a 
final apXKial, and in this momentary lull I can hear tlie 
twittering of the mainas and the warbling of tbe bulbuls, sc(‘. 
them even as they ho]_) amid tbe rustling leaves of the tamarind 
and mi.ngo trees. 

Not now nor again, I am sure, did Xavier, with bis ch^ar 
blue eyes u])liftcd to heaven, ever dream of such a destiny as 
awaited this Imilding. Not now nor again could anyone 
present imagine that a new enemy, more inexondde than 
Mughal or Maratha, and more relentless than he of Vijayanagar, 
of whom Xavier had ample experience, was to spring from the 
earth beneath and around them and lay waste this bouse of the 
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Lord and all its magnificence. And among his hearers, as they 
looked from ceiled roof to marble pavement, from groin to aisle 
and chancel, from cloister to clerestory and iniillioned windov% 
who among them all on this memorable day in 1548 could ever 
<lream ol‘ an enemy of such stealthy api)roach, concealed in the 



xavieu’h tomu at uoa. 


bosom of the earth, surer than saj) or mine; an enemy endowed 
with the vigour of perpetual youth, slow, silent and unceasing 
in its movement, one that never sleeps day or night, in summer 
sun or winter storm ? That emnny was tropical vegetation. We 
have all seen pictures of Cambodia and Yucatan. Such is 
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Basseiu. A rank vesj;etatiou lias clambered up her walls, invaded 
her sanctuaries, pidled down her pulpits aiul clutclieil every 
buildiii,*:^ in its deadly embrace. By tlu‘- exclusion from her 
gates of all who differed from her creed, Bassein inerits tlu; doom 
which has befallen her. Her seven churches are as desolate as 
those of Asia. Not one worshifiper now wends his way to the 
door of hei' cathedral; not one candle with flickering light is 
left to glimmer on her deserted altars ; not one matin, vesper or 
holy hymn. 

‘‘Oil liere no Sabbath boll 
Awakes the Sabbath morn ! " 

Devotion has lied. Her holy places are defiled, and lier altars 
cast down to the ground ; and, as if in moc’kory of her intolerant 
])rel(msions, the only temple within her walls whicli attracts tin'. 
worship|)er is of that religion, whieli she proscrilicd and sought 
so industriously to destroy. The sacred bull Nandi and tlu^ 
moiiko'y god JTamcmau now triumph ovi'r the symbol of the 
Cross. • 

Ca]»tain M’Cluer, of the Indian Navy, about 1775 skct(ih(‘d 
Bassein from the sea, and his view shows litth'. change in the 
sea walls and bastions, notwithstanding the hatUu-ing of (Jeneral 
Goddard in 1780. None of us remember 1802, but young jM. 
El])liinstone (aikU. 23) s])erit his Christmas holidays between 
this place, and Belviderc, a bungalow wbieli in its day sheltered 
many notabilities. It was under these walls that Baji Bao and 
Barry Close conclmhid that treaty of Bas.sein (1802) whidi 
El]diinstonc witnessed. M’Cluer was a bad man : that is, lie 
was unscrupulous and licentious. There have always l)oen om*. 
or two such men, tlie maggots and buttertlies of Indian cxistenci^ 
and they always have had troops of friends. He lafised into 
the vices of the Portuguese, who became the curse of social liie 
ill the East. If all our men in Western India had been ]\P(.ducrs, 
Bomliay would now be what Goa is, or say Panjim in 1890. 

^PClucr was not an ordinary man — very much the reverse, for 
a glamour is round his name. You may find “ M’Cluer’s inlet ” 
in the Bot/al Atlas, somewhere in the Indian Archipelago. The 
great scadog, like Kalph the Hover, scoured the sea for man)" a 
ilay, till at length, in a ship of his own and making his way 
from Benkulin to the Bay of Bengal, he was never heard of. 

VOL. II. M 
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The elaiiriiints of his money, for he lei’t a will, were searchini»' 
for his [•ravestoriG in 1889. Th(‘y might have sean'lied till 
Doomsday, fei- it is at the hottom of tin? s(^a, find his will might 
have gone witli him, for it has tortured the minds of solieitors, 
administrators-general, and ]K)Ssihl(‘, relatives in (hilloway and 
Inverness For a hundred years. *A r(‘e.ent writer (Lowe’s Jinlia/i 
AVer//) eompanis liim to ( Vi])tain < Vjok. Jle jaovided lihcrally 
for his women and his children, 'idiere was ]is. 59,000, now 
grown into sev(U‘al Inlchs. Th(‘will was ])rove(l. In it la* states 
in regard to Ids slaves : “As I am in a. land of liDaty, I don’t 
consider tlauu as slaves but sca’varits ’’ (iIT(:esY;?oV; AVre?vZ, 1807. 
Pro hovo /mblico). Da; ]-esidue he left to “ tluj illegitimnte 
childnin of mastcir masons.” 

It will thus be s(‘en that M’LIncr was, like J3urns’s devil, 
neitla'r “ lag nor lame and in his morals we have seen also 
that he was not “ blate ia>r scaur.” jieither lazy lan' 

lame,, nor modest nor seannl). 

Aj)r()j>i)s of the,, slave trade th(‘. following excerpt* from a, 
(Joa lettc]’ of ‘list .I)ecemb(‘r, 1804-, is of i id, (‘rest : — 

“ Insure Ls. 8000 on Caflhes from (Joa to Colombo. They 
an* very line fellows, and you will doubth‘,ss be highly ]>leas(Ml 
with the transaction. I. hav(^ left a dozen w(\ak ones in (loa.” 

'fhe hotter is written in a line Ixdd hand on cn'am laid gilt- 
e,dg(Ml ])aper, and tlui skiyiper’s signature is W. ('lark(;. Tlies(‘ 
slaves were destined for sahi as re(auits to the C(‘ylon 
( lovernment. 


llISTOliY. 

TJie I’ortuguese held Dassein from 1553 to .1739, when it 
was taken from them by the Marathas, who ])ossessed it until 
1780, when tiny were linally driven out by the Eiiglish. It is 
curious to note that the same arguments which the Tortiiguese 
now advance for their aggressions in Africa were put forward 
by them in 1774. I mean their right to have Lassein and 
Salsette because th(‘y had lield them before. Here is how the 
astute ITornIty de.als with this flimsy yu'ctence : — 


Bruce and Fawcett’s MS. 



The English attack the Maratha dominions wherever they 
judge an impression may he made with most advantage to 
themselves or injury to tlie enemy ; and when their armies come 
before the walls of a fortress where the Maratha colours are 
flying, they are under m> necessity to consult history before the 
batteries are opened to disco vhr th(‘ ancient possessor, or to 
deliberate whether any of them may not have possibly an 
intention again to attempt the conquest at some future period. 
The Portuguese aerjuired most of their territories in India by 
conquest and the ibree of arms. In the same manner tliey were 
deprived of wliat tliey term the Province of the North, and their 
riglit cons(i([uent1y expired on the same principle that it 
originated.” 


Tb(‘ churches in Goa, from the entrance up to tlie altar, are 
litiaully i>aved with tomlistones. Slabs cover the whole area, 
'the inscriptions are in Portuguese or in Lytin, in wonderful 
] (reservation, and most of them are legible. 'Idie stone is cal- 
culated to endure, and the engraved letters are cut deej) into it. 
Moreover, the Iku'tuguese, in church hereabouts and in early 
times in tlieir own houses, did not wear shoixs, at least such 
hobnailed shoes as in Europe sjieedily obliterate the most sacred 
epitaphs on the iloors of our catluulrals. The congi’egations 
wliich assembled century after century were mostly native 
converts, and liarefoot. 

Tlie history of Portugal bulks big as yon walk over tlie graves 
of twelve generations — warriors, jiriests and men of letters, and 
some ladies (there is a Doiia here and there) who no doulit in 
their day shed a lustre on the social circle, and tempered the 
violence of the times in this new Lisbon set down on the shores 
of Asia. Most of the nobility of Goa have their deatli and birth 
date recorded — biography muUiiui in imrvo — and some liave 
their arms emblazoned ; one notably significant quarters scalloj) 
shell and battle-axe, in which you may read the philosophy of 
L‘ortuguese conquest in Asia. The portraits of the old Yicei'oys, 
too, help one to make dead men live again. They are fierce 
and indomitable, not the smooth faces we see around us, but 
iron-visaged men, born on the northern side of the Mediterranean. 

M 2 
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In Basseiii there are but few tombs in situ: most of tbeiii 
have been torn rutlilessly up, and the slabs broken and tossed 
about the church interiors. One can see wliat a make-believe 
tlie buildings are now that tlie })laster lias fallen down and 
revealed the nakedness of the land. Tlie veneering gone, there 
is nothing left but the coarsest rubble, so held together only liy 
lime or cornirete, that you will break the stones before you are 
able to S(i})arate thcmi tlui one from the other. The arches are built 
of good cut stoiK'.s, deftly ] )ieced together : door-posts and window- 
facings ditto. The remark of Francis Pyrard, who w^as here in 
1d()7, that h(? never ‘^saw pillars or columns of stone so large as 
in this ])lac.e,” could never have laid any foundation in fact 
except on one sn])[)osition — that he had seen very little. 

From Bija])ur to Bassein, not to speak of Vijayanagar, you 
come from the land of the giants to that of the pygmies. The 
guava, custard a])])le, fig and jiapaya ti’ces of the old gardens of 
Bassein still blossom, but now cast their untimely fruit to the 
ground. I did mfi. come across the vine or orange. There arc 
of course no casiiarina nor GnlmoVy — exotics of a later inti’oduc- 
tion, but the banyan, pipal, palms of sorts, some with fuucrtail 
tress(3s sighing in the wind, cocoanut, palmyra, neem, cotton ti’ee 
in scarlet blossom, and a \\\x<^Qi b<wbal) or adansonia, in a gloomy 
corner, ri])e of memories of the Goraldi Jmlis of Bijapur, lay 
jirostrate, fallen from sheer age and the weight of centuries- ii 
mighty skehdon with roots upturned. 

Some of the churches hereabout have had a strange fate.. The. 
site of one is a slaughter-house, another is or was a sugar factory, 
and a third (church and colhige) liciS beneath the Vi bar Lake. 
VTien Hugh Miller pointed out a burying ground undtir 
Compensation Bond, the citizens of Edinburgh felt a bad taste? 
in their mouths for some days. 
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THE TWIN TOWERS AND OANOASAOAR TANK 
AT RAYOAUH. 

OHArTKlJ, XLVl. 

Stvaji’s Forts. 

I. — THE I'ORT OF RAYOARH. 

“ Adieu tlioii palace, rarely eiilenid, 

Adieu yc luausious, where I’ve ventured, 

Adieu ye cursed streets of stairs 

How surely he who mounts them swears.” 

Byron’s Adieu, 

Haygaru is a lonely liilL No one cares to go to it, for it is 
rather out of the way and difficult of access. One English lady 
has ascended it, and Gell, of ])edestria.n fame, in his sevmi- 
leagued boots. From Homhay the journey is — 

“ Splash, sjdash, across the sea. 

Tramp, tramp, across the main.”* 

The splashing ends at Nagothna, where we exchange the howling 
of the Ixmdar-boat men for the tender mercies of the “inessmaii.” 

* “ Tramp, tramj), along the land they rode, 

Splash, splash, along the sea.” — Scott. 
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A miK'li-almsed man in iiKlia is lli.' m(“^smaii,niul y.>t w(‘ couM 
not L'ct on well willH.nt him. lx-1 ms, lluToions talk ol iuni 
lovingly as vt. swoo]) <1o\mi upon liim at the imointl.ly hour oi 
4 am. Ho ris<‘s niic<unj»lainin.Ay- it is somotlong 

like a grunt -hut 1 am sure, iH ^v(‘re a messman, 1 slamld he 
incliimd to say ‘Miet <ait 1 ” Ihd h(‘ is the ahl.eted man s com- 
panion, lie strokes him ^^ith tlie l.air, and semis inm gently away 
in his tanga at iieace with all the world. Forgive l.ii.i, thmi 
if he sing^ a shrill ie(|ui('m to liimself on our departiue. A 
fair wind to him. May he nev('r come hack again. Hu 
morning is cold. There is much fog as we eiinugc' from this 
creek town, so the driver blows his horn Instil} with a clear 
the road” twang, which rouses drowsy men and lieasts ot lairdeii, 
for we can hoar and i.artially see them, in Die gray daylight, 
liustlim^ and siadiling out of the wny. it was there 1 saw what 
would hav(' sent away that great wood migraver, T'houuis Jlewick, 
cra/.y with delight, a (had //crsi, and which (1 am not sure) 
figures in om' of liis tail ])iec,es. The horse lay witli extendec 
lw.'S tlirown out from it, its last kick, in the attitude m winch 
(ic^ith had overtaken it, a idiTuin of weary u/ic/uA/, and utter 
iUwlcmcss, so dillieult for the i»a,iider to (kdimaite. Tluue, too, 
was the dog on its hauuehes, with closed jaw's, nrliuj wath might 
and main at llu* umlismemheu'd eanuss. Our diiver seems up 
to liis work. At all events we have no need to imitate Areli- 
hisho]) Sharpe on Magus Moor and shout to tla* ].osiiliou, 
“Drive, drive, drive,” fur the jicople are inoffensive, and the 
temiiers of Dekhany man and heast seem to lit ('aeh othiu’ to a 
* T, and tlu'y go at tiu'ir w'ork as if they meant it. We howl 
along, u]) hill ami dowm dale, sending stunes and dirt s])inuing 
right and left, taAing wheels and tluwvs to ilui utmost, until we 
feel that we are within an inch of our lives : sjieeially so in those 
long sweeiis, as it were in a eliariot of doom, thundering dowm 
hilfto the foot of a mdu, full of boulders and projeeting stones, 
oil wdiich we hump, tlmnip, and crash— happily not to our 
destruction. 

VIFAV 01- J^.VOOTllNA CHEEK EllOM EOMUAY. 

We are now on consecrated ground— consi'crated we mean to 
us by many a bright vision from Malabar and Kambala Hills, 
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Ibr in tlio early days of Die iiiousoon m* 1iav(‘ woiulorful pro- 
s]H'.cts from Tiombay. It is llieii tliat distaiKu^ lends eiudiaiil- 
ment to tlui view. Suinetimes the curtain lifts, and tlie clouds 
clear away fi’om I he isLmd of Karaiija, the ll ieii laud of Tlial, 
and the la-oad layuou which iutm’sects them. The.re, across tla^ 
harl)our, lies in all its glory a new lieavcu and a new earth — a 
jdace of broad streams and rivers, fretted with tlu'. gold {ind 
islands of tlu^ hlest — a vision to satisfy the weary ^oul at ,sun- 
l ise, vexed with the miseries of a restless night. ( )ne solitaiy 
])alm tree stands on the extreme verge of the horizon, like a. 
lomdy sentinel on the confines of the world beyond. What that 
world is we now know. No longer <jl(i iiioiir ov cJthtniscun), 
l.)l(>tted ont of bm'ng by the first rays of the rising sun, but a 
Ijeautiful country well-cultivated, though ])rosaic, well-wat(U‘ed 
and well- wooded, filled with a. pros])erous ])eoplo whose //d//es’ 
and farm steadings dot tlui landscape. Til'lin and a night’s 
lodging at Dasgani, in traveller’s bungalow', whence a shoi’t 
morning’s drive alongside the creek taki's ws to ]\lahad. Tin*, 
estuary is narrow, but seen in its windings and in the long 
shadows of eai*Iy daylight, offers some templing bits ol‘ scenery 
to the artist, water being always a jdcasing and grateful adjuiu't 
to Indian scenery. Tin* tuft of bulrush, and heron on one leg 
wvas not a-wanting. Jhirns in “ The wicked town of Ayr” hits 
off IMaliad, — 

“Low in ji sandy valley sj>read 
All ancient biirgli U'ars its Iniad.'’ 

“ Wlnm I was at (foa T saw in a ])rincipal markct-]>lace an 
(‘iigine with sle])])ings to go upon, called a -s7/7//ym^e, which un- 
hinges a man’s joints.” * Exactly. This is tin* (*mginc to which 
yon are transferred at IMaliad y(dept a Inilloek //e?’/. The distanci^ 
to be done is ten miles, and we do it in sevcui hours, and e.aii 
assure the reader that had W(i been the stilfest-neeked bcretic 
I hat c^'('r existed we could not have been more severely punished, 
it is not oidy a kmxE-kneed existence, hut the. head comes in 
for a fair share of beetling. You are cuffed on one side, and 
then, by way of average adjustment, on the other, until you are 


* Ih. Fiycr, 1U71. 
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black and blue, and the only rest you get is when the brutes 
shamble into some nala full of water and boulders, leaving you 
like Lord Ullin^s daughter in the midst thereof. There is great 
virtue, however, in an Indian tiffin under a tree. An addition 
of ‘‘ a Btannin drink like the coo o’ Forfar,” and a rough walk of 
two miles take us to Paclmd. 

T'ACIIAI) AND TllK STAlliCASE. 

At Pacliad we spent a very (piiet night in llic I’ainswanii 
tern]»Ie. An owl hooted; and a young jackal threaded its way 
among tlu^ riicuinbent Ijodies. Tlicn-e were once 1 (),()()() Ijorse- 
nuai stationed Iiere, y(d wa; did not liear tlie sound of bit or 
bridle. 

Pacliad is tli(^ anciinit of (lie fort. Sonicwliat like tbe 
grange atta('hed to bai'on’s kee]) and castle, the jxih- was the. 
depot of .supplies brought in from tlie suriounding country for 
the use- of tlie garrison : a, strong ]>lace to keep watch and ward, 
and sumnion all visitors, friendly or otherwi.se, to parley. The 
ordeal by touch at 1‘aehad sent a tremor right up to the bastions 
of Paygarh. An early start is the best, so we- breast the hill at 
.“) a.m. This enables us to see the sun rise when we arrive at 
our destination; Init I am not sure but that all the Dekhan 
liills are best to be done in this way. A light to your jiatli is 
all yon want. The ])rec-i])ices and gulfs profound are better in 
shadow, otlunwise, the ])edestrian, whose nerves are weak oi‘ 
physical education mtglected, may be the subject of groggy ami 
uneasy sensations ; so the fine scenery and elixir of the cragsman 
may becoino nian-tra[)s to catch or murder-holes to engul])h the 
unwary. 1 nin.st say, however, that Kaygarh is a noble hill, 
and does not n'sort to mean shifts. Jlesides, in the afternoon, 
the western sun bla/es lierce on the exposed jiathway all the 
way up. 

VVlieii Sivaji built Paygarh he counted the cost, and it took 
him years to a(M.*om])lish. He' ran a stair up the side of Pay- 
garli. In the level ]>laces it was not wanted, but dellectious, Tip 
or down, were coveu’ed by it as it sidled or zig-zagged u]) the hill. 
The transverse blocks wei’c laid down or cut i.uit of the living 
rock, and a throughgate cleared away in the rock, wdierc needed, 
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b}- gunpowder. The horse, tlie camel, nay even the elephant, 
were no strangers to the stair of Raygarh. ITear the summit 
the staircase is nearly perfect, and the topmost tiers as entire as 
the day they were cut. But time and the elemental strife of 
two liundred years, to wliicli must be added General Prother’s 
gunpowder in 1818, liave done their work upon it. 

The monsoon deals deatli to masoncraft on the liillside, and, 
like the preacher, writes “Vanity of vanities ” on the strongest 
works of man. Every ineli in its downward progress a monsoon 
torrent increases in strength, volume, and fury, until to-day ^ve. 
see tlie jiatfi of the destroyer marked by avalanclies of del»ris 
and loose stones, spread out like; a fan to the plain below, wheic 
all trace oi“ the staircase is lost. Any ])erson in good he.dth 
may ascemd Baygarh. There; is, e>f course, a goe)el deal of climb- 
ing as wedl as walking, anel breaking of shins in Matheian cooly- 
])ath work. The foothold of a heavy man sometimes gives way, 
but a lighter one will scramble up the hill in lialf the tiuie we 
have done. • 


I’OSTTrON. 

Baygarh is not Jiajf/ai'h, which is seen from the door e)l‘ St. 
Mary’s Church, I’oona. -fhe;y both, however, mean Boyal IVilace.'^ 
Baygarh is in lat. 18 ’ 12' N., long. 7^>'' 38' E. Draw a straight 
line on the map from Janjira duo east, and it will bisect Bay- 
garh twenty miles from the coast. It has be(;n called tla; 
Gibraltar of the East : t und of all the hill forts in the Bombay 
Presidency it is the most ijiterestiiig. It was built and fortified 
by Sivaji and became his abode. In other parts he was merely 
a, wayfaring ]nan fV>r the night; but here for sixteen years he 
gatliered around him wives and children. Brahman statesmen 
such as they wen;, gods and their goods and chattels, the 
miglity ])lunder he lenied from cities, kafilas, and caravels 


* a\)rn:i and Kajgarh arc in the l*anl. of 13or’s> territory. is 

Hritish in the Kvilaba (Jolleetoratc. 

t Not tlie Gibraltar of Mattliew Arnold, in those heautiful lini's eoinjiosed 
in memory of his brotlier, wlio died tlierc on Ids way from India ; — 

“ The imirraur of this midland deep 
Is heard to-night around thy grave, 

'J'htvn*, wliere Gihraltar’s cannon'd stoop 
O’erfrowns the Avave.” — April li, 1859. 
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What( 3 vev Avild raid?^ lie v.’ns c]iga.e,'ed in, llie.yall had oiio natural 
teriniiiatinn, A^dlicll was when lia sat down (mi tliis iriountaiu-top 
and counted u]) liis gains ; and his endless aeipiisllion ot plunder, 
which was Ids meat and <lrinlv, never knew resjiite except when 
its .massive gales were (dosed upon hiim 1 1 ever he sle] >t soundly, 
it was in Ilaygarii, lien; la.^ w'as erowm'd, and through its two- 
leaved gat('s, horiK! upon a litt(*,r, came from his bloody raid at 
flalna this I't'stless scion of humanity, for tlu' hist time, with his 
batteriid body, to lay him down and die, Ihiygaih rises fi’oni 
the Konkan, and not from the Dekhan, and in this r(^s])eet and 
in height insemhles ]\latheran or JVahhah Its area is about a 
mil(i-and-a-hair long by one mih^ Imxid, tapering awsiy,-- a wi'dge 
like (diarbat I’oiid. on IMatheran. Jn superlieies, shape and 
levels the entire hill resiuubles an isolated (.Iharbat, hut (hough 
there are trci.'s upon it, it has not the dense wmod of Matheran. 


DKSC IilPTJ VK. 

Idiiu'e ari^ tln'('e gates to h’aygarh. The (irst is dOO or 400 
feet tVoin the summit, llaidvU'd by bastions 40 feet bigli, I'rcjiu 
wbieh the raiujiarts diverg(^ (.m (‘itliiu- side. The (h'cay o(’ Mara- 
tlui jiower is written on tlieii- fort gates, haygarb stands wid(.‘ 
o]H*n day and. night ; yon can imdc lh(.3 hx^k ot Toma, with a ]»eii- 
kuil'e (but don’t do it), and a. Ihrmiugbam ])adlo(dv marked 
‘‘ patent” dangles idly in the wind on the door-posts of Tratap- 
garh. Another gate is }>assed, and we stumble on the brow^ ol 
Ihiygarli. Two jiol^'gonal toweis stand li(U(g vaulted, bomb- 
}U’(.)of, and wutli ])()iuted wdndovvs, but without mullions: archi- 
tecture, ]>artly llindn, partly jMnslim. Tiiey are tvvi )-stoi“( ‘yed 
and do feet high. Kxternally much ornaiiuMited w itli juojecting 
masses of masonry, standing at right angles from the wall. 
Dleasnre houses or watch towers we know not. f)n this limitc ’ 
jdaU'au is the largi^st tank on thi‘ hill, and a goodly number of*^ 
tree's, among Avhich some buffaloes are wandering jiromiscnonsly. 

We now enter tlu' The entrance is ]»y a gatewuiy 

and staircase, on eitlnu' side of wbi(.'h rise liigli wuills, widl built 
and in peuTeet condition, and wdiieh may have lieen covered or 
arched over — a covered way. Wt^ are now vutliiu the inner 
eiucture, where everything was ke])t that was worth keeping: 
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kint^ly eroAVR, lioly l)f)()]vs, Avith tlin and AAT)Tiien of th(‘ 

sovereign. W^e Avill sp(‘ak of tlie last lirst. Tliere are seven 
j<nfirs ; ea(‘li Avife Inad her own (luarter. They are Avalh;(l (ni- 
closnri'S as large .as a Scotch kirkyard and as gloomy, Avith a 
snggestiA (‘ ])recipiee beyond. * Historically the rnntd)er seven is 
an error, lor Sivaji had only four Avives.* Sonm arcdiiteetiiral 
forethought, no donht, contingent upon his connTd)ial dotng(‘, 

We ar(‘ s(*a en.” Then come a congeries of hnildings, th(^ 
Av.alls of AA Inch only are now standing, residcmcos of chiefs and 
gentry of sorts. 

AjaiiiTKcrrin;. 

The Imildings (such .as they are) are tlic best ot all SiAaiji’s 
handiwork, tor he Avas a had mason. He had too much on hand 
to Inisy hims(‘ir entiredy Avith stoiu's and mortar. AVhen AAm 
(‘-ompare evcai this, AV'hich is Sivaji’s best, Avith Isagarh and Sin- 
oarh forts, Avhich Avere hnilt bel'm'o he (existed, the difhnxmce- is 
a])]jarent. As tor 3'ormi and JTata]tg.arh, forts constiucted by 
Sivaji : they are sli])shod Avork. The grass grows greiai or l)rown 
betwaam every single stomg Avhile yon can barely ])ut a. ])enknif(‘, 
blade betwei'ii the stomes of Isagarh, Avlune th(^ hmgth of tlui 
AAsdls (a thonsand yards or more) and the magnitude (.)l‘ the 
bastions surprise as much even an unpractis('d (y(‘, as do their 
linish and execution. There is a strong Saracenic, (dennemt in 
the earlier fort architecture of the l)(dvh.‘in. Take' the Itajgarh 
and Torna ardu'S tor example. The gateAAUiys remind one of 
Cairo or Damascus, and carry us back to those dim and early 
times Avhen the, Arabs first carricid their comjuests and civilisa-* 
tion into Wiistern India. The Hindu moditied Avhat the Arab 
began, but the disciple in the Dekhan Avas not worthy of his 
master. 

It may assist us, in filling in the picture, to imnemher that in 
Sivaji’s time there Avere 300 stone-houses here ; acccmimodation 
for a, g.arrison of 2000 men; ollices for the administration and 
disbursement of his iwenue, and for the custody ot the andiives 
of the kingdom, a mint which coined not only copper coins but 

* “To have die ciuccus equal in munber to die <lays of die week is not 
unusua).” — 'fod’s Uajastlmij Annals of Mewar^ lb20. 
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golden pagodas ; a bazaar also consisting of a street nearly a mile 
long, the sides of which you can still see plinth liigii, and a sign- 
Ijoard to describe each {piarter, standing at corners like a huge 
inverted slate, six feet high and two broad, liaygarh contains 
one building whicli we take to l)e Siyaji s, and which out-distances 
in architectural beauty and workmanship anything we have seen 
in the forts of the Dekban. It is a stone arch which, no doubt, 
constituted the great gateway or entrance to his palace, court, or 
darbar, — ap])arently a copy ol‘ the one at Bijaj)nr. Comparing 
b’aygarb to fJliai’bat, the arch would be the hotel, and Sivaji’s 
cciiotaplj tlie teiujde at Cliaihat I’oint. It is larger tlian the 
arcli of Titus at home, witJiout i)osterns, very like it, and is the 
entrance to a court as big as Solomoids temjde.* Tla^ arch, of 
r(‘gal magnificence, is seen from afar, and must have b(;en a line 
])icture wluui the Idack eagle of Junnar Happed Ids mighty wings 
over I)ek]ian and Konkan plain, which lie had learned to strij) 
so bare. It has an inside staircase, a most workmanlilce struc- 
ture, almost as perfect as the day it was constructed, save that 
stalactites, finger length, hang from the roof, showing that two 
hundred inonsoons have forced some moisture into hidden 
craimies.t We creep up iii the dark to liavo 

A VIEW EJiOM UAYdAini. 

The sun is just rising bebiiid Turna. ’’Jhei'e is iiotliing but 
Idlls to be seen norib, south, east, and w<;sl. At our ieot is 
Maliad, where Sivaji s]>eut S(» many of bis yoiitliful days. Here 
is Siiigaih, and tliere Ma]iabalc.s]iwar,t and to the south-east the 


* ‘‘ Soloiiioii'o a'('in])l(', IL'O led long, of) broad.” — Von/ //trutdry. 
t Ibilil th<' ta})(‘ and nicasnring \hw of Ibo arcliiuct, comes to Uayoa.rli, 
wc leave on record t he loot or “ rule o’ lliiinib” measuremeiils 

Jieii^ht ot arch ..... (50 Icet. 

Sjiau ....... S 

Sides of areli . . . . . . llj ,, broad. 


Jicngth ot ])aHsage tbiou|j;ii . . . L' J ,, 

Length of court ..... IbO ,, 

Lreadtli . . . . . . 70 ,, 

j( wa.-^an open court, and there was a ^\•ell in the middle of it, now tilled up 
witli stone.s and rubbish. 

X November Itnd, 1702. — “ The village of ^lahabaleshwar, at the source of 
the Krishna, lay on the eastern slo])C of the mountain ; and was barely visible 
when pointed out by one acquainted with the sj)Ot, and otic large pagoda 
was clearly iistinguished through a telescope.” — I'riee’s Memorials. 
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fort of Kangori, where two Englishmen were imprisoned by the 
last Peshwah with much cruelty. When we boml)arded Wasote 
(to which they had been removed) sixty years ago, Cornets 
Hunter and Morrison crept out with grizzly beards and un- 
bleached calico, not mucli the worse for their durance vile. The 
best view of Eaygarh is froiil a place that not one man in Ji 
million will ever go to see — we mean the summit of Torna. It 
IS there that its massive bulk and steep walls of rock heave their 
everlasting proportions on the eye. As you cross tlie Nagothna 
plain, Paygarh lias little a]>pearance, and the nearer we get to 
it, the less we see of it, until we arrive at the top, when its ex- 
ternal appearance is lost to us. We tried in vain to make it 
outfrojii the Mahabaleshwar points, and caught merely a makci- 
believe shadow of it from the coni) d'xU at Wara * on the Par 
(lliat. and from Pi'atapgarli. 

Sivaji laid a quick ear, and lieard further tlian we can see. 
On(‘. night when he was fast asleep in Paygarh lie sud%nly 
awoke and said some misfortune had befalj^n Danda Pajpuri 
near Janjira. It was too true. It was tlie bursting of a powder 
magazim; wliich lie heard, and his fort was taken. Pajpuri was 
twenty miles off. 


WHY SIVAJI CHOSE RAYGAIilL 

liaygarli was neither gifted to him nor inherited by him like th(i 
/Ve/iy’s of Poona and Supa, but came to him by right of coiiqiuist. 
The time was probably about 1662 to 1664, wlien Sivaji looking 
around him for a nest, and taking the measure of events and 
his own ])Osition among them, liis eye was arrested by this 
gu(‘,at quadrangular block. He was then occupying Pajgarh, a 
strong fort 4000 feet above sea-level, four miles from Torna, and 
about thirty-five miles south-west of Poona. Pajgarh and 
Torna arc both hills of a breakneck character and well suited 
for the abode of tlie youthful chief of a turbulent and unsettled 
(U)untry. Put he was now looking for something else. Gircuni- 
staiices were driving him, or he was driving circumstances, to a 


* Wara. — The traveller’s bungalow here is a Gothic building like a 
Swiss chalet among the mountains. We can recommend a short sojourn in 
this delightful spog 
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j)Osition wliere a brojider jdattbrm would be iKujessary upon 
which to t‘X])loit. His success was now in a manner assured, 
lie had many forts ; in fact, he left loO fortified ])]ac(is when 
lie died, and among tlieni were some liuilt before his day and in 
splendid condition to clioose from. Ihit llairi, as it was tlicn 
called, olfered him such advantages, that though its works, out 
and in, wen* perhajis the feeblest of them all, and its arcia un- 
built u])on, he resolved 
to foi'tify it, and con- 
struct upon it a ])ala(;e 
and buildings suitable 
for his governiiK'ut. His 
reasons ibr doing so we 
will endeavour to pre- 
sent to tlie reader. i\t 
lirst sigl 1 1 llaygarh seems 
an out-of-the-way place 
— a lonely hill ; but it 
must bo borne in mind 
tliat Bombay, with its 
])opulalion of 60,000, 
had not IIhui the ])re- 
])on derating weight in 
tlie c.um UK >11 wealth it 
has since obtained. A 
glance at tlie map shows 
that llaygarh is nearly 
(icjuidistaut from Bom- 
bay, lk)ona, and Satara. 
Moreover, it was only a 
few miles irorn Mahad, 
a shallow sc*aport, it is true, but a base of operations whencii 
supplies were always availaldc, and in communication with the 
ch.'tin of dur(js or sea-lbrts whic.h he had established along the 
eoast, and to which, sliould the wt)rst come to the w(jrst — and 
this was no doubt among his calculations — he could rtisort. It 
must be borne in mind that the empire of India was then ruled 
from Dehli, and that Aurangzeb in j)erson was hurling masses 
of men into the Dekhan to crush the nascent energies of the 
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]\ramtli[is, of whom Sivaji was the rej)resentative. The first 
threat wavt‘ had already ])rokeii, and Danlatabad, diiniiar, (Jhakan, 
J’oona, and Su])a had already fallen a })rey to the Mnsliin. 
Siie^arh and I’lirandhar nii^ht come next (as they did), and the 
deluge would be upon liiin. So he stepped back, not reluctantly 
oi‘ cowardly, but as a inatte*r of stratagem. Looking from 
Itaygarh to llie north-east, in the direction of Poona, the sky- 
line is bounded by a huge breastwork of nature’s making, tliirty 
niih's away, scar])s 4(100 feet above sea-level, ci’owned by the 
bastions ol‘ Pajgarh and Torna. ; as long as they remained 
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intact lie was safe. They wer(i liis natural defence, his 
ninnition of rocks, between him and the Mughal enemy; and 
I hey did remain so during his life, for, so far as we know, 
they were never surrendered to force or by treaty or stratagem. 
Plu‘y were to stand and fall together. Such are some ol’ tlie 
])olitical and military reasons which may have induced Sivaji to 
])itch upon the rock of Pairi. As far as we know it was 
unstained by human blood. The same could not be said of 
Singarli, Purandliar, Logarh and, least of all, of Prata])gar]j, 
under whose llagstoncs lay the gory head of Afzul Klian. Here, 
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at all events, he could stand on his own tliresliold and worship 
the tidsi plant, without being confronted with the evidence of 
his guilt or the witnesses of his crimes.* Eeasons also of a 
pliysical and topograpliical character : Eaygarli is a great 
wedge-sliaped block, split off from the Western Ghats, inacces- 
sible on three sides, and wanting only fortilications on the fourth, 
where a gate flanked l)y towers and ramparts made it impregna- 
])le to his enemies, wliile it was of easy access to his friends. 
TJ le avenues leading to it were most difllcult of access, and the 
country round about, being a theatre of mountains, has been 
described by a contem})orary of Sivaji, who travelled over it, “as 
a specimen of hell,’’ which, d la Dante or Miltoji, represents 
the long and toilsome march of a thirsty traveller among cactus 
bushes, thorns of sorts, and dry water-courses, until the Muslim 
saw' the ])recipices beetling above his head, wdiieh encircled the 
home of this troublesome idolater. 

“Black he stood as niglit, 

Fierce as ten furies — terrible as Ijoll.” 


THE ENGLISH EMBASSY. 

During the reign of Charles II., when (General Aungic'.r 
was (Jovernor of. Bombay, an Embassy was sent to Bay garb 
to assist at the coronation of Sivaji. It consisted of Henry 
Oxiiideii and two English factors. Henry Oxindeii was of 
good family; his hither was a Knight of England. t Bombay 
• sent tlie In^st man slie liad, next to tljo Governor. He liad been 
ehiof of Karwar, which place had been taken by Sivaji, and 
presumably he knew a good deal of the polities of those eouutries 
on tlie western coast of India. He became Deputy-Governor of 
Bomliay in 1676. He was about fifty-six years of age when he 
ascended Baygarli. Tlie ])arty went in a halloon (not aerial 

All this was changed by Sainbliaji, the son and successor of Sivaji. Tlio 
inoinent he passed the gate of Raygarli, says Grant Duff, ho displayed the 
barbarity of his disposition by putting his steii-mother, the wife of Sivaji, to 
a cruel and lingering death, imprisoning her son and Sivaji’s prime minister, 
contivseating his property, and beheading or hurling from the precipices of 
the rock of Kaygarh the Maratba officers who were attached to her cause, 
t Anle^ Vol. I., pp, 4, 12, &c. 
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navi^^'iitioii, l>ut) — a small sail boat— -to (Jliaul, and arrived at 
I'acliad six days after leaving Bombay. 


NIL DESPEIiANDliM. 

Tbronghout the early liistoiy of Bond)ay tliere is nothing so 
striking or worthy of admiration as the attitude of eonseious 
strength displayed by the men who uphold tJie government of 
the infant colony. One would say that the Great Powers at 
tlaat time c'onld easily have (uaished Bombay, and that they did 
not do it because they could not do it in justice to tludr own 
scliisli interests. At all events Bombay did not blancli or fear 
either within or without her bastions, d'he men vlio con- 
stituted the Embassy went on this (*x})edition as on a holiday 
excursion, or ji tour in the districts to collect tlie cocf)anut 
levenue of Matunga or Sion. They had laxird stoiies of Sivaji’s 
treacheiy, cruelty, and lustful ambition — stories too wcdl 
founded. Oue of Si^^aji^s forts he called Siiigarli, the lion's ddi. 
Jt still frowns in lofty graiideur over the valhy of the Nii’a 
and tlio Lake of Khada,kwfisla. But in truth tliey were all 
lion’s dons, with the footmarks inward.* AVas not tlu; deed of 
Afzul Khan still ringing in their ears ? So, to many a Bombay 
household, Sivaji was a Black Douglas, an old Man of tbe 
Mountain, or Giant Des]»air, and the caves of Paygarh — tlui 
hole in the hill, liom tlie door of Avhich Mei’cy came trembling 
away. 

And yet not one word betraying don]>t, hesitation or fear 
exists in thtnr narrative. Gerald Aiingier had blotted these 
words out of the dictionary. 

Bom))ay was iiot at war with Sivaji. Niivertheless, it 
redounds greatly to the credit of Ijoth parties. Sivaji was not 
afraid to have the Embassy in his fort, and tliey were not 
frightened to go into it and remain there. The llaygarh of the 
seventeenth century was not the Kabul oi‘ the*, nineteenth 
century. 

THE BUllST OE THE MONSOON. 

Let US try and picture this grey-haired and grizzly ruritan on 
* “ \T*stigiu nulla rctrojvsum.'’ I’ox to I^iun. — -Horace. 


VOL. II. 
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the heights of Raygarh. It need not he a difficult task, for we 
hjivti oidy to ask ourselves what arc now the precursors of tlie 
monsoon on any liill in Western India to know what tliey were 
tlien and tliere. The atmospliere weighs down everything, man, 
beast, and bird : — 

‘‘ 'J’Ikmc’s not a l)iid with loiiofy ne.sf, 

In ]>athlcs8 wood or inountaiii crost,” 

but dro])3 the eye or folds the wing, and the very foliage semus 
to liang limp and lilbless amid the op])rossive and universal 
stillness. * As day sueeeeds day bis troii])]es accumulate'. 

1 doubt not that Henry Oxinden prayed long and fervently 
(when the insects Avould h^t him), for rain, and for wind too ; 
not “the soughin’ winniid wind,” but “the rantin’ tearin’ wind ” 
of the Scotcli minister, one blast to shake his liouse and the 
very bed lie lay on. For long ere this, you may be sure, had 
come hunger and tliirst for tlu'. un attain aid (^, the feverish pulse, 
throbldng temides and bloodvshot eyes, for which there was now 
little lel't to look at, but a weird and lurid landscape of sand- 
devils, chasing eacdi other on the jdains below him, oi', per- 
adventure, tlui mirage of his own s])ectre on the neighbouring 
hill, to mock or confound him with the d(dusions of witchcraft. f 
That he cairsed the day he left Bombay ( ’astle or his native Kent 
is not re(a)rded ; l>ut recorded or not, with or without evidence, 
we take it for granted that II(‘nry Oxinden, in consonam'e with 
Saxon human nature in Hindustan, threw his Avasted body on a 

* rliiNK, IHL’l. — “Tli(i sty iK'caiiio of tlijil transjxiR'iif hliu' wliicli rUiz/lcs 
the eye to loc^k at. 'J'linMi^liont the <lay aiid uiglit tlj(*i-e was not a zepliyr 
even to stir a leaf — but the lepose and stillne.ss cd' dcatli. The theinioinet('r 
was 101" in tlie tent, and tlie agitation of the. punkah prodneed only a niorti 
suflbcating air, from which I luive lied, with a .sensation bordering on in;id- 
n(‘SH, to the gardens at the ba.se of tin' embaidvinent of tbe lake. Put tlie, 
shade even of the tamarind or the pijial was still les.s siip])ortable. ''The 
h-athered tribe with their beaks open, llieir wings tlai']iing or hanging 
listlessly down, and ]);mting for breath like ourselves, sought in vain a cool 
retn^at. d'he horses stood with heads dr(>o])ing before their nntasted pro- 
vender. Amid this universal stagnation of life the only .sound wliieli broke 
nj)on tlic horrid st illn<?ss was tbe note of tbe (uiekoo for about an hour at 
two o’clock, the jieriod of greatest beat.'’ — To<i’s 

I Wo hav<} never seen the .sju-ctre of the Proeken in the Dekhan, hut this 
display of the mirage is vouehed for by Dr. J. Y. tSmitU in the last edition 
of ids book on Ylathoraii. 
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charpai, and muttered in accents, not loud l)ut deep : — It is a 
weariness of the flesh; when will it he over V “1 have seen 
your nadirs, your prize elimhing of ]U’cci])ices, your eock- 
fighting, kite-flying, hawking, archery, spear and talv'ar exercise, 
])('rforining goats and monkeys ; what are they to me ? AVhat 
boots it that Sivaji weiglis himself against gold, feeds daily a 
crowd of hungry Brahmans, or flashes his sword of Ifliavani in 
tlu‘ Tnorning sun? The Mountain Eat!* His mother dies- 
Who cares ? ()i‘ whether he marries a fourth or a fortieth wife ? 
Ain I to die and have the earth of Baygarh shovelled on me, 
that tlie H()noiiral)le Company trading in tlui East Indies may 
liv(‘, or be spaied, merely to exist on goat’s flesh, t wliile, 
forsootli, the fat factors of Bombay fare sum])tuously every day 
on pi'awn and pom fret, or royster over-night on tludr Boml)ay 
punch ? i (}iv(i me the hurricane rather tlian tlie ])(istilence, for 
1 would rather see tlu^ rack of the monsoon on llaygarh than 
the coronation of ten Sivajis. AVoe! wortli the hour! Woe! 
woitli tlui day ! ” He. rises — gropes his way to the nearest loop- 
hole in his doianitoiy. His fac(‘ is dashe.d with a whirlwind of 
I lust and leaves sweyt u]> the naked surface of tlie ram])a,rts ; 
half-blinded he j)eers into tlie darkness of tlie night, when lo ! 
a Hash from heaven pours a, blaze of light over half the kingdom 
of Sivaji, and reveals the Idackencd sides of Torna, seamed and 


* 'file iiiiiiK! wliicl) Auniiigzcl) ga.vo liiin (a imii ; rat, Sivaji). — 

James M. ( ^aiupbcll, LL.l). 

t A MiiRliiii biitcluT at tlie foot of the liill supplied them, with half a j^oat 
every day. At the end of weeks he hegnii to be surprised and desirous ol' 
seeing the lUldti (mlahs who had consumed as much as Sivaji’s hordes had 
done in as many years, so he tottered nj) the hill to have a look at his 
enstomeis. He had not seen so many animals .slaughtered since he had been 
at Mecca. As for Oxinden and his companion they had nothing else to eat 
for three moi’tal inonths, neither fish, tle.sh nor fowl, nor good red hoiTing — 

“(toat young. Goat old, 

(Joat hot, (toat e-old. 

Goat hiaii. Goat tough, 

Tbank God, we’ve Jiad ('nough.” 

f launch and foddij are hoth inventions of Western India. Pamdi, five — 
the five ingredients being lime-juice, rose-water, sugar, iirak, and water, 
'roin Coryaf, writing in India before 1017, says he is drinking his fiicnd’s 
health in TuaH. Scotsmen have taken kindly to the word, 'fhe llomhay 
Presidency has much to answer for, if we are juepared to accept this stale- 
ment, that it lias given birth to the names of the national drink hoth of 
England and Scotland. 

N 2 
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ril)l)ed with tlio wliito cataracts of llu* moiisooii. Blessed 
relief : iiever-t<j-])e~f(H’;4‘otteii vision. 

The day dawns. The thunder has clearc'd tlie air. After a 
wild and tern pest nous ni;j;ht of sidashing rain, the misty curtain 
slowly rises from a, panorama of endless hills ; rift and corrie, 
]>eal\ a.nd ])reci[>i(‘(‘, in sliarj) relhd. A i^lint of siinsliine [inon 
tlaslies into Ix'ine', liere and thei'e a knoll or slope covered hy 
the magic, of a night’s rain with a, mantle of transpjirent green. 
Baygarh is decked with tla*. sanu* (hdicate hu(i, a c.arpet or rather 
a, gau/y rohe, thin as Dacca, muslin. 

Tardis are tilling, fj-ogs o'oaking, and land cral)S scuttling out 
of their liyhernation, and inyriads ot‘ insect life abroad. Wild 
thyme scents tlui morning air. The coluu-lily ])ee])s out in the 
<lells, the orchid hl(»ssoms aj»ph‘-like on a lealle,ss trunk, and 
the wild jdantaiii with its sj)iked sheath of grecTi and glistering 
leaves hursts its lilainents amid earth and stones, overlap)ping 
the stu'e and laistling tVagments of last s(^‘is<»n's vegeta,tion. 
Amitl these, heralwLs of a new era a, damadar announces 
Siva,ji’s coronation. But we give th(‘ account in the Einhassy’s 
own words, caj)itals and all. 

TJIK COno.NATlON. 

“ Accordingly next morning la; and his retinue went to 
( 'ourt and I'ound tla^ Baja, seated on a Magniticent Throne, and 
all his EJohles waiting n])on him in Bieh Attire; his son 
Sanihhaji Jkija, I’eshwah, M(ua Tandit, and a Brahman of great 
'Eminence, seated on an Ascent under the Throne, the rest, as 
wadi Ollicers of the Army as otlujrs, standing with grcfit 
r(',s])ect. ddi(‘ English made their Oheisance at a distiince, and 
Narun Sinai ladd u]) the lliamond Bing that waas to he pre- 
sented him. He ])i'esently took notice of it, and ordcind their 
('oming nearei', e^'(n to the Eoot of the Throne, wliere being 
V'ested, tliey were desired to retire, which they did not so soon, 
liut they took notice on each side of the ddirone. There being 
(according to thi' jMoor’s manner) on heads of gilded Lances 
juany Enihlems of L>o]]iinion and (Jovcrnment, as on the L’ight 
hand were two great hash’s Heads of Gold, with very large 
Teeth, on the Left several Horse’s Tails, a. j)air of Gold Scales 
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on :i very liigli Lance’s lii'acl, etjUiilly ])oised, an Einldein of 
Justice; and as they retnriUMl at the Palace Gate, stood t^V(^ 
small Elephants on each side and two Ihir IIors('s, with Gold 
tra])|hngs, Ihidles and Pich Eurnitnre, which made them 
admire how they l)rought tluan up the Hill, the I^assage bcdng 
both dihicult and hazardous. ” * 

It was the Oth of June Hi74. The distance from tlaur house 
to tlui palace was about a mile. The e(inestrian sentry at the 
gate wais doubth^ss the tyjacal Maratha horseman in his shirt of 
mail or case of iron network, his helmet covering the ears and 
falling on th(‘ shoulders. Tlie man wlio crowned him w’as 
(bigabhat, a Prahman Sliastri from Penares. 

Sivaji’s titles wej*e Ks/tf/// rlf/a KaJa rotanii^d, ^ri linja /SVeu, 
th(i liead ornament of tlH‘ Kslddfrij/a I'ace, his Majesty, lord o 
the Loyal umbrella. In other words, as loud as trum])et, conch, 
or tomtom could proclaim, — Great is Sivaji, King of the 
Marathas, gr(;aler than the gold against whicli he was w'eighed 
or the diamonds tli;it saved his lih* at Delilh 

Sivaji’s standard BJnnfird-Jha aAn was swallow-tailiMl and of 
a deep orange colour, but on a big day like this the Jai'l-pail'a , 
or golden streaimu’, tlie national ensign of tlie Marathas, no 
doul)t waved from tlie great arch which still crowns the highest 
])lateau of Laygarh. 

I’ORTliA ir. 

’The man who was the suliject of this ovation was forty-seven 
years of age and of a liandsoim^ and intelligent countenance. 
Eo portrait of him has come down to us in an English wairk 
exce])t the one in ( )rjne’s iZ/Vey//, evidently from an oval on 
glass by some Dehli ]mi liter, t and most jiroliably ])icked u]) by 
( )rmt^ or his father J in their wanderings along the coast of 
AVestern India in the early ]»art of the. eighteenth cmitiiry. 
Their proximity to Sivaji’s own time is a partial guarantee of 
its faitldulness. K keen eye, a long aijuiliiie and somewhat 
drooping nose, a neat trim cut beard and small moustache 


Dr. Fryer; conf. Drant Duirs i., liOl. 

t (liven Vol. 1.,]). M31. The accompanying cut is from l)c Jancigny 
and X. kaynioud’.s Iiidr (Firmin Didot fr., ISlo). — U. 

X Landed an adventurer in Western India, 170(i. 
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make up for us a face, stolid, feline, and fair for a Maratlia — 
somewhat melancholy but a wonderful face, in which, knowing 
even Ics.s than we now know, we could descry fihility and 
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cunning’, and the liardiliood and dariin^- of a, conspirator against 
the rights of man — one not easily cowed or alarmed, with a 
strong faith in himself, and a gift to measure his own ca])acities, 
and those of the men who were to be liis lielpers in liis career 
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of aggrandisement. Well worth looking at this man among 
men ; sash across lus breast, himself a Star of India,, baleful 
(‘iiongh, kingly cowl with its tassel of pearls and feathers. No 
need of a tiara of the diamonds of Golkonda for tliis man, lor 
Ids eagle eye (on which all Contemporaries are as much agreed 
as on the eye of Hums) outshines them all, and, by the skinny 
lingers lie beekons to the English Embassy, he proclaims 
himself the un(lis])uted ruler of dusky millions. 


now I'llKY S1*KN1) THE TTIME. 

'fhere was tlie h'gitininte Hindu ilrama in which (lanpati 
dis])layed his Idstrionie jiowers, amid battles of the gods, and 
much sound, lury, and blazing exjdosions as of a thousand 
devils. National peculiarities were hit off by the stage-ydaycr 
to the life : the Arab mercenary black in the liice and brist- 
ling with arms ; the Muslim liajji with ochry bt'ard n'dolent of 
musk and IMecca ; tlu^ Portuguese sailor, (jaUaia dc! Maw (hens 
oi' the stia) ; the Pars! with hat so big that it titpyded over amid 
roai'S of laughter; the Sindi, aha Utaaa or the iiither of the 
frying- ] lan ; the halted man j)ar wwllaar, one. of oin’selves 
w'ith veritable swaggei*, nourishing his eam^ with much nan- 
chalanrc 'dm\ calling for drink as if his stomach was an uiislaked 
lime-kiln, and his sun /e^>/ dinted and as greasy and ancient as 
if it had beem worn by Pom ('oryat, whereat the English 
laughed much. There were*. /v^/Z/dx. Sivajiwas great at hflJaU ; 
a mixture of I’ccitation, song and anecdote, with a little acting 
as by-j>lay, lik(i Mr. Matthew’s or David Kennedy’s entertain-, 
immts of a later diite. There was music. Sivaji was passion- 
ately fond of it. He xvas in Dehli about the time that the 
PhuyKUor denounced music, and may have origin.ated or jissisUsl 
in the tremendous y)iece of xvaggery it called forth. 

''Public y)roclainatiHn was made ])rohibiting singing and 
dancing. It is said that one day a crowd of singers and dancers 
were gathered together with great cries, and having litted up a 
bic‘.r with a good deal oi‘ display, round which were grouped the 
put>lic wallers, they jjassed under the Tlmperor’s jharohlia-i- 
darm)!, or interview window, when he enquired what was 
intended by the bier and the show. The minstrels said that 
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Music was (l(3a(l, and they were carrying; liis corpse to the 
hmhiV’ * 

Sivaji knew tla; Ilarnfft/aiKi and was perpetually siiy^ing 
snatches of it. It woidd hav(; been a shame to him if he had 
not, as Yalmiki, tiie Indian Hoima* — so says the legend — was 
l)orn .'it his very doors. You can see his birtliplace near 
Jejuri and tlie Xira, l)rid_i;(* nestling in the valli'y bene:>th, as 
you look down iVom tlie liattlemcnts of I’urandhar. Th(3 lUmui- 
Ifa'tui e.ontiuns 20,000 verses. There is no need to translate the 
whole of it; hut tlie following, done to our hand into Ihiglish 
liy Dr. Wilson, if evau- sung by Sivaji, must have* b(ien S(jneaked 
out by him in a very hiw key : — 

“'i'l’uth is the founilatioii of i>ioty; 
ill the world the root of religion is truth; 

'J'rutli is tlic sii{)rcme principle in the world ; 

Truth is the most excellent of nil things ; 

Therefore let truth be glorious.” 

Above all there was the newsman. Henry Oxinden stands 
convicted of having bribed the piress. Hut, indeed, everybody 
was bribed, from the sweeiier up to the piime minister, nay, 
even the Maharaja himself. In diamonds and shawls they must 
have jiaid the ex])enses of the Embassy twice over. They were 
told not to come empty-handed, and piaying for early news was 
surely the most venial of sins, for if you wish news even when 
the truth is economised you must ]>ay for it. The name of this 
sujiple courtier and public intelligencer was Peta ji Pandit.t The 
• Embassy at once ri^cognised his genius and utility by a lionus, a 
diamond worth Its. 125, which meant something moi*e in 1074. 
News (W not news, straw or not straw, he had to l‘urnish his 
daily tale. That this man was a most adroit liar we have the 
amjilest evidenci*. He killed Sivaji several times, and the 
obituary notice was sure to be followed b}^ some instance of 
daring activity. The dead man generally came to life a hundred 
miles off. So, when he was waylaying Jsurat, the Sibylline 
leaves had him in Chaul, or chewing bidelnut at Hassein 

* Khafi Khaii. 

f A kiihartiatuiii^ t»r uews-wnter.” — 'Vod’s Kajadhan. “ Akbar’s uews- 
writer was styled \\ a(ji\tlnH( — Lif< of Alim IHIH). 
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wiien he was scniin])lin.L» like a wild eat up the scarps of 
Harischandranadli. 

It is curious to stuinl)lc upon 

A TIIANSACTJ\)N IN riECE-GOODS 

on tlui top of Ihiygarh. It illustrates Hivaji as a mini of 
husincss wlien lirought face to face wdtli tlie representatives of 
the Englisli nation. AVe had a little lull to settle with him, and 
jiad dunned him before without success. TJie amount was 
])agodas 10,()()(), or Its. 45,000, and it stoo<l at Ids debit in tlu* 
Iloiubay ledger, for damage and loss sustained from his troops 
hy our factories at the sack of Ilubli ami Ikijajjur. The factors 
had been taken away also, but we had no claim on account of 
Poor bodies ! Now, it may he laid down as a certainty 
that, if the subject of one nation is dealing with tlie sovereign of 
another, tlie subject will come off second best, and if tliat 
sovereign is a Maratha, so much the worse. Henry Oxindeu 
was a giu'.st, and it was no doubt an inopportune moment to 
troid)le Sivaj'i in this way on tlui eve of his coronation [ind 
marriage. AV(‘ have (evidence that h(i chafed over it. You 
cannot drive a, hard bargain witli a man vlien you are his guest. 
Tlie ambassador doubtless imagimul tliat at such a joyful 
moment he would concede everything. Put in this, good, easy 
man, he was mistaken ; for though Sivaji had a mint of money 
and an unlimited ahra, or credit, there was nothing lie disliked 
more than to ])art witli hard cash. TaU in the shape of piece- 
goods was diflerent. Ayith these he was well supplied, whethei 
it was s((l'luth, the broadcloth of England, or the painted calicoes 
ef India, destined for the beds and curtains of English matrons : 
Eaygarh was full of them. 

Now for the facts. Th() settlement of this claim is a marvel 
of ingenuity. Sivaji sold the Englishman piece-goods — the 
market value at the time being pagodas 15,000 — at ladf ])rice. 
Noble and generous merchant prince of Ilaygarh ! 

The goods were deliverable in three years, a long contract, but 
never mind ; time was of little value in the seventeenth century. 
This would liquidate pagodas 7500 and leave a l.jalaiKiC ol‘ 2500, 
which His Highness agreed should be wijied out by absolving 
us from custom duties on our resuming business at Kajajiur 
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until those amounted to the e(|uivalent. Most wise ! Most 
tail' 1 The historian to whom we are indehted for these i)ar- 
tieulars says : — “ It is doiihtrul wliether the English ever 
received what was settled by the treaty.” * At all events we 
liear no more of the treaty of Uiy garh. It lies on tlie page of 
history, a mere (e\j)ression of amity l)etween Sivaji and the 
English nation, and of course has no place in Aitchison’s 
Trmlic^ and Snnn iid.^ of Jiidla. 


SJVAJl AM) TJIE ENOLTSII. 

Wlialciver miseries w(‘r(‘ inflicted on tlic natives of AYestern 
India, and they were not a few, by Sivaji, tlie English had no 
reason to c.omj>laiu. He did not injure them. Not oik* hair of 
th(;ii‘ iiead suflcicd. Even wIk'U Ik*, was ])ilhiging Surat he 
(fxchaiiged civilities with Eombay. I fancy he knew the power 
and mettle oi the English too well to meddle with them. 
Kvmy cowiie he 4ook in the sack of th(*.ir factories at Hubli 
and Jhijajuii- he repaid in his own way, on tlu* ciu ious ])rinciplcs 
ol‘ Maratha a,ritlinu*,tic‘. He agreed to rest(,)r(‘ them their wi‘(‘nks 
('.ast irom time*, to time on his c.oasts, an inali(*iiable. ])rivil(‘.ge 
maintained by native ])owcrs I'rom age to age. Native ])owers 1 
We asked what we oursclv(*s had jiot then the ability to grant 
ill our own kingdoms ol’ England, S(*-otland, or Eraiice, the 
hoaste.d honu's of civilisation. He agreed to take our money at 
the moiu'y’s woi tli. After showing poor Mi'. Smith in his camp 
at Surat two or lliriH^ heads and liands chop]»ed oil' lie was 
mercifully restored to his friends, clothed and in his right mind. 
The two Englishmen taken from baja])ur and confined in a, hill 
foj't l.)y him Averii imprisoned on grounds of accusation, of which 
tliere was some, rc'asonahle susjiicion, and afterwards released on 
Iiaying a. ransom. Some small men, such as his Suhahdar at 
Nagothna, may havtj laillied a stray English slrifari on the 
coasts of Karanja. His entertainimait, however, of the Emliassy, 
such as it was, for three months on Eaygarh, proves his respect 
for the English. That res])ect may have been heightened, nay 
i*-V(in created, by the attitude and magnanimous bearing of liis 

* Unuit Duff's Jlistor t/ji., 21);"). 
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Ljreat (‘untem]M;)rary, Gerald A\ni;^icr. Sivaji may have scowled, 
fumed and gnashed his teeth. Fryer tells us that he cast daily 
in our faces that the very ground we stood on in Foinbay had 
not been obtained by valour but by compact, and that we were*. 
littt*r to live* by merchandise \jan by arms — carpet soldiers in 
fact. True*, () King, in part! Not by the sword these lands 
were obtain(*.d, but iritli the sword they were defended."^ 


ITS MEMORIES. 

haygarh occupies a large space in the history of 8ivaji. 
Sufliee* it to say that the wealth of Golkonda flowed into it — tin; 
]»iun(1er of Surat and twenty other cities besides; that he passed 
out of its gates to Gelili, and through its gates did the fugitive 
return again. Hen* on a dark night he. despatched across the 
jui'gle lOOO of his Mawalis <.>n tlu'ir fa.mt)us raid and capture 
oi' Singarli — 

“'I'lit* (k'a is taken Imt (he lion is slain.” 

• 

ller(i his heart for once failed him, and he rdiudantly resohed 
to sign the Treaty of Ihirandhar, l>y which he forteite.d twenty 
forts to the great iMughal. Jt was from this jdacij that lui se,t 
out at tlu; luaid of bis mem(U*abh‘. expedition to the Karnatic 
with 70,000 men, levying clucuth as far as JMadius. Itere he 
heard of his father’s death. Here his niothe.r died. Here Ik*. 
was crowned, married, died and binned to aslu's with a holo- 
caust of his wives, elcjdiants, and camels. His mausoleum is on 
}('nder knoll, its interior a mass of weeds, trees growing uj) 
through th(! pavement of (IhartnewthL ; its ternjde foul and 
dishonoured, and its god cast down to the ground. f 

No man now cares for Sivaji. Over all those wide domains, 
which once owiu*d him lord and master, ac(|uireil by so much 
blood and ti'casure, and which he handed down with (rare to the 

* W are scjrry to iiii]>ea.eli the veracity et rryer, a most iKvalnal)Ie writer 
on tiiis period. Tlie judgment of Mackintosh comes uji ngainst liiin. lie 
had gone to Kalyan to see some grand ruins described by Fryer and did not 
luid them. 'This is most unlike tlie nuiek Mackintosh. “W(i all agrecjd that 
Dr. Fryer, whose book induced me to go to Kalyan, ought to have been 
J 1 an ged . ” — M ack i lit ( )sl i ’s Life. 

t The sacred bull (Nandi) had toppled over and was lying on its hack. 
Something similar elicited a capital hon 7not from Dr. Wilson — JStc transit 
ijloria Li and i. 
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Kajas of Kolajmr, tlie T>lu)iisk*s of Satara, and tiieir PcisliNN'alis in 
Poona, not ono man now contribnt(;s a ru])ee to k(^e]) or repair 
tlie toniL of llie founder of the Maratha Tknjdre.* 

That palace which resounded with acclamation at tlie installa- 

Zion of Sivaji, Kin^^ of the 
Marathas, was destined to wit- 
TKiSs a complete revolution in 
their affairs. A stranire inci- 
dent is recorded in the annals 
ol tludr final oviadhrow. Their 
dominion had lasted oiu* hun- 
dred and forty-fonr years. It 
is a lonn’ story, hnt we now 
approach the end of it. When 
the clouds liei^an to Leather 
round the last days of the 
Peshwah, his Itani was sent to 
Pay<^arh. It was bombarded 
liy the. English and committed 
to the tlanuis. On tlui 10th 
May, 1818, Colonel I’rother 
ascended the hill. SomcAody, 
(»ii looking into the ruins of 
the palace, observed a n alive 
lady erouching amid the em- 
bers of the conflagration — tlie 
hunted hare of th(‘. l\jet, or 
Lucia di Lammermoor ol‘ llo- 
mance, woe-begone and mocking at fate. This was the wife 
of Baji llao, the last of the Pesliwalis, and with her Paygarh 
and the, Marathas disa])pear from the page (»f history. As 
in the last chapter of Ancient History, graven dee]) on the 
coin of Vespasian, it ends with the figure of a woman sitting- 
low in the dust under a palm tree. 

* Tile British Govennneiit eoiisi'rvi's the arehiteetural remains of Tudor 
and Stuart. Will not the Ifombay GovaM’imn'Ut <lo as much for the toml), the 
tein])le, and tlu? arch of Sivaji ? A f<‘\v crumbs tliat fail from the archaH)lo- 
gical bureau would suOice lo keei» in repair memorials of a dashing and most 
romantic jwriod. Lord Beay, sliortly after he came out as Governor in 1HH5, 
gave instructions to liave Sivaji’s tomb on Jhiygaiii repaired, wiiich Avas done. 
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(^TArTEK XLVII. 

SiVAJi’s Enirrs. 

]I. — TOliNA. 

“ llt r aiuiont weed was russet gray, 

And wrinkled was her hrow.” 

Toiin v is [ilxtiit 87 miles frum rooiia. Yon cau see it from 
t LibraiT dooj' oxaadookiiig' tin.' end of* Siiigarli, to the rigid. 
Voa (*,nii ]’i(lo, ami walk to Ikdh, the village at tlie foot of the 
hill, ill a day, asecaid next morning, 
and do hajgaih, wliidi is three miles 
fiom it, on the same day. AV(‘, did 
not eonnt on llui rough lU'SS of tin; 
wa-y to it, for vhmi we left our 
eairiage at (lora, two miles from the 
junction of the Singarli road at 
Ivhadakwilsla, W(; purposed doing the rest on a Jlekhaiiy tattu, 
to the loot of the hill. \Ye soon, liowevcr, found out tha,t for 
th(‘ greater ])art of tlio way our “ shanks ” was the only possilile 
mode of loeomotion. Night found us on the slopes of the Bor 
(lliat, the range of wavy hills Avhieh the traveller sees from 
Singarh — 

“ ilihhed :is ilic si lifting ^and you sec;” 

and l)elow, th(', valley of Kanind, wdtieli divides us from the 
Toriia and the Ihijgarh range. We had sent on our coolies a 
day ahead, and missed thmu among tlie hills, and liad made up 
eiir mi ml t(t I'cmain where, we were until daylight. But onr 
men wmre eaj)ital “ night liowlers,” and shouted continually 
their long-dvtiwn Jlama Ho Juimd-a-a^ ti cry so waill-knowui in 
the inountuin regions of the llekhaii that its echoes and the 
waving of our lights attracted tlie attention of some drow^sy 
Dhangars, who eventually came to our relief, thass-torclies 
were lighted, wdiicli were fed continuously, and blazed liigh. a 
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lurid light aljove our lioads, and so we wer(‘ pilot(^d from ledge 
to ledge, among boulders and loose .stones, the dry bed of a 
monsoon torrent — a four-mile tracH-: — to our destination. I am 
.sure that if Ihinyan in his J*rofj}‘(ss had “ alighted ” 

upon such a place, he wouhl nevcir have seen the New 
rierusalem. \dsions of (leneral Wade, Ihiins’s riddlings of 
( h’eatioii,” the “ Auld Wives’ laft,” Adam’s Tomb iit Tol)ermory, 
with a iree cou]) in the Nincstaiie Buni, came befoi’o ns. Tla; 
J)uke of Wellington uttered three groans in this ITesidency. 
’J’he lir.st was when he received (juinine instead of iron, tlie 
second was wluni he. wislaal to (lod he had nevcu had [inytliing 
to do with the liombay ( h)vc;rnment, and the third w'as w^lien he 
wars detainecl six hours in the dark in this iJor (that (n. 
tot) 0 graphical mistake, as will In* seen in the ])aper on 
W(^llington) * among cactus hushes, twarnty miles from I’oona, 
wlam he Avas hnriying on, in his (’(‘.hibrated forced marcli, to 
save that city from the tire and sword of Amritrao, in 1802. 

1I(‘ says, Toona, 20th A])ril, 1808, “I made a forc(A marcli of 
aliove forty miles la.st night with tli(‘ eavaby (1700) and a 
battalion, and 1 was detained about six hours in the Jior (Jhal.” 

Snatching' a few lioui's’ retiose in a llamaswami temple, wai 
were awad<e at three, and soon on our road. It was a Ix'autiful 
moonliglit morning, and, in a four miles w^alk uj) the Xanind 
Valley, the only sound W'e heard wars the cry of the owl. The 
drowsy waitehers of the green (to])s — human .scarecrows, iiitheii' 
thatched haliitntions-— (amid not make (mt our somewhat 
unearthly visitation. 

Looking u]> in the Avan moonlight, the bastions of Torna were 
froANuiing above our heads: — 

“ In lonely glens ye like to stray, 

Or where auld ruined castles gray 

Nod to the moon.” 

This Avas Lurns’s “ address to the Deil,” but for tlu; moment Ave 
accept it. At I’e.th we obtained guides to go up tlu*. hill. Jt 
took three hours Ava.lking, climhiiig, and scrambling to attain 
our object. 'J’lai long liight of almost porpcmdicular steps for 
about three hundred ieet, worn and much displaced ; or holes 


Ante, p. 21. 
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cut in the rock, indui-ated by use, time, and tlie elements, were 
at lengtli surmounted, and at 7 o’clock on the morning of New 
Year’s Bay, 1880, we were battering at the gates of Torna, 
f(K)f, at all events, in tliis reghm. But the witbcn^d hag was as 
deaf as Ailsa Craig. We imr^ add tliat, owing to the angle of 
ascent, tli('. gateway was (juibi invisible to the eye until we vane 
wit] i in a few feet of it, and that in one instance the rock jutted 
out slieer over our heads. 

An event here trans))ired that we did not anticipate. The. 
groat gate was sliut — barre«l — and tliere was no re]>ly. W(' 
had thus time to sit down witli a feeling of relief, and ''rest and 
be thankful,” and leisurtdy surv(‘y the sj)ot on which we were 
jH*r(*he(l. The folding spiked doors were enclosed by a fim* 
pi('cc‘ of ar(‘hed masonrv, a veritable “strength of stone,” or 
munition of rocks. 

Tt was a curious recess, formed ])y nature} between two 
scar])ed rocks. At some geologic juiriod the crest of Torna had 
heem rent asunder, leaving this cleft, “the dool' of Torna,” in the* 
rock. Or had the*, elenumts of wind and water been doing their 
work ? 

“ Wild wns if, !^(}d(tpf‘(l thoaci stony waves, 

Or scal]>’d the brow of old Cainigorra, 

And dii^ these eveivyjuvnin" caves ? 

’I'was 1, the spirit of tlie Storm.” 

\Yo get an {}ntranc(} eventually; hy neither storm, escalade, 
Jior (iaiatulation."^ It led, however, to a correspondence between 
the Panth of Ilor and the Britisli Oovernment, hnt the matter 
was amicably adjusted. So we made our way to the second 
gate, which ciudosed the LUda-’klll a , or upper fort, where tlu*, 
l)ele,agucred could retire in case of need. 

Ibu’c onr shouts were heard, and a filK'.-iooking youth opened 
the bars and let us in, and led us to a hut on the summit of the 
hill, llis father, an old man, was at the door, evidently 
offering up his orisons to the TnUi pdant. But when he c.anght 

* All ojx'iiing was made hy a clasp knife, cutting away two half-mooii 
segments Ironi the two-leaved door large enough f<jr an arm to get tlirough, 
and push a.si(lc tlie iron bar which held it fast in the inside. Jiehold tlie 
decay ot the Maratha power! what wa.s one of their strongest forts in lUHO, 
opened hy a penknife in 1880 I Ycrily we were guilty above all other men. 
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si^4it of us, lu‘ threw down his karnll, or l)lanket, and staggered 
into his dwelling. It was Elymas tlie soiceriu’, struck with 
hlindness in the cartoon of Eajdiad. You iiiiglit liave led him 
with a straw. ITow two Juiro-j)nan hadmaslias — one with a 
fowling-piece — could have reache, d his door, was more tlian he 
could com]>rehend. By our mild ^uTsuasive speech, he, how- 
(iver, }-ecovere(l himself, a,nd eventually came out with a dignified 
salaam, clotlied, and in his right mind, lie was an old man, 
weather-beaten ity innumerabh* monsoons, but as luddy as a 
wiiite.r ap])le. He told us that His Exccdlency the (Governor had 
been tliere, and showed us wlu're he liad sat. His Higliness, the 
Baiith of Bor, in whose tm-iitories Toi'ua is, liad come to the 
foot of the hill, looked up, shook his head, and departed. AVe 
did not see beast or bird, tame or wild (crow or sparrow), exce]>t 
a diminutive cat, licking itself smaller and smaller to inevital)le 
death, when the JauiKt and yfree ol* Torna. will be utterly 
extinct. AVe did not see Sivaji. H(‘ had been once here, dug 
up a marvadlous amount ol’ Ahmet ian sequins, gold bars, and 
sycee silvta*, and a more unlikely place to tind such things we 
cannot imagine. He took this pla.ee wdien he was a lad of 
nineteen, and it was well he did so when ids bones wer(‘ sup]>le, 
and his climbing powers wer(‘ at the l)(‘st. Had he wa.ib'd until 
liis lifty -third, when he had that l)ad swelling in the knee-joint 
which ultimately carried liini olf at Baygaih, lie never waaild 
iiave done it. AVe were two centui-ies too late to S(‘e him, 
otherwise we might have intei vicwed him in tlie language of 
tlie Scotch ballad, with the alteration id two words only 

“ As 1 Mils walking all aliinc 
AtMcen ii castle and a mu’, 

O there 1 luct a wee, Avee man, 

And ho Mils the least 1 ever saM'. 

Ills legs AvtTe half iin elhvand lang, 

And thick and thimbre Avas his thie, 

A tween his hroMs tliere Avas a span, 

And atM'oen his shonlhers there M'as thiee. 
lie took np a niucklo stane, 

And llang’t as far as I could see; 

'fliongh I laid been a giant horn, 

I could na lilt it to luy knee. 

O Avee, AVee man, ye're Moniu'r strong.’' 
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]>ut leaving romance, we must pull a long face as we ap])r()ac]i 
the domain of history. 

Torna is a spot of surpassing interest. It was Sivaji’s iirst 
conquest, the nucleus aroum^ which all the otliers clustered, 
making it virtually tlie cradk?; of that Maratha empire wliich 
shook the throne of tlie Great Mughal. It has been the scene 
of many bloody conflicts. On one occasion it was escaladed 
during the night, and carried sword in hand. This was in 1701. 
It is s])ecially uKaitioned that this fort was strengthened and 
repairtul by Sivaji, and we have come to the conclusion that he 
was not a great builder. The stone and lime in many places 
are not well put together, which may be very easily accounted 
for ])y the troulflous tilings in which he lived. Nehcmiah’s 
re-buildiug the walls of Jerusalem, as described by a Scots 
preacher — ‘‘ A whinger in the ae hand, and a thecking spurtle 
in the ithei- ” — is aii exact, though coarse, picture ot the 
situation ot Sivaji. Torna, therefore, does not la'val th(^ great 
works of his prechiccssors, for there are ].)ile‘i ot mason work 
ill the Dekhan which cipial in grandeur the lioary ruins of 
Tantallon or Dunottar. Hence everything is going to ruin : 
])iles of teak luuiped together, masses of stones c.ontuseilly lying 
about, halt iilled tanks, moss-grown barracks, make up a picture 
of desolation. 

The Jhinjerma! , a long spur fortified in soimi places, only a 
few teet wide, like a very long canoe in appearance from the 
])ara[)et, is ’sery striking, but not the oidy one oi* its kind 
among the Dekhan forts. The aneroid barometer shows we arii 
4350 ft. above sea-level. There is, therefore, a great and 
glorious ])anorama around us. If vSingarh is the Lion a Den, 
I'orna is the Liujles NcU. From our eyrie we may descry St. 
Mary’s Church at I’oona, the bishop’s bungalow on Mount 
Malcolm, and John Sand’s bomb-proof /m.sph'r; on the crest of 
rurandhar, witli tlie kalapani visible at sunset. To one wlio 
has never seen them, the Mahabaleshwar range and the 
(mormons block of Itaygarh, the scene of Sivaji’s coronation and 
death, are novel and interesting. The natives of this country 
are our masters in the art of climbing. We envy them their 
endurance, but still more their machinery of heart and lungs. 
They do not know what it is to be out of breath,” or “ pumped 
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out.” As we came to the gate by which we entered, a police- 
man made his appearance. JFis long pull upstairs did not seem 
to bother him, luid he was perfectly unruffled in speech and 
behaviour, as he politely profiere^i his services to us. He left 
the gate ajar, and from the little platform inside where we 
stood, we caught a peep of what was before us. The vignette 
was very lovely — the ground-floor of the world, or a map of 
Asia Minor — hut we begged him to shut out the vision for a 
minute, as we would have enough of it. 

Some one has written that “ Torna is perfectly safe to those 
whose nerves live not affected by a pr(‘ei})ice above and a gorge 
below.” So with this soothing emollient we proceed. The 
lledawins do not use chairs, and we have heard them say that 
as we arc ultimately to go into the earth, we may as well sit on 
it occasionally — in fact, make use of it, by wciy of accustoming 
nursed ves to it Our proclivities being earthwards, we there- 
fore sit down, as inert a mass of clay as we can make of 
ourselves in this^ sentient hreathing universe, and ])addle our 
own eunoe down the notched rapids.* There are some very 
nasty hits, hut, as the Governor did not complain, we are not 
going to do so. Tlie risks are : stumbles, false footings, slips, 
step])ing on loose stones or grass waving above nonentity, 
lurches outwards, grasping tufts or twigs tliat come away in the 
hand, find fi tendency in stout parties to roll over and over, of 
which there could be only one termination. Then there are 
slojies, slides, devil’s elbows, with shinting declinations down- 
wards. All roads lead to Ivome, and these are of them 
gravitation. So we get up and advise all those who have legs 
to use them in tlie laudable and muscular effort of kee]»ing body 
and soul together, by jilantiiig their feet and hands in such 
places as art or instinct dictates ; and so by grappling rock or 
bush, and always “making an effort,” and avoiding whisky, 
they will soon find their way to a good breakfast by midday at 
the l()ot of Torna. Eichard Burton, when in Bombfiy, suggested 
the formation of an Alpine Club. There is plenty of scope in 
the Ghats and Dekhan. 


" See Boino of Whymper’s admirable Alpine sketches to illustrate this. 
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SiVAJi’s Forts. 

111. — THE FORT OF RAJAIACUr NEAR KHANDALA. 

Thk Boml)av Forts wei’(‘ founded on violence. Many of tliein 
were Imilt as faslii(‘sses by tbe llrst Arab or Mughal invaders. 
They were not built like the great structures, for examjde, 
on the Esjdanade which we luiva*. seen rising yt\ir after 
year, and wliei'e tlie workmen received a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work. Mh' have no building constructed by forced 
labour in the Islaml of Lombay. (.)ur oldest building, llu‘ 
Cathedral, was built by subscri])tion, and thc^ list lies before us, 
a few jottings i'roui whicli we give in a foot-note.* This was 


* “ Some of file entries in the list of subscriptions to I ho now Ciiurch show 
the liberality of the donors, and others are curious as illustrating the manners 
of the ago. The Company’s contribution was Its. 10,000; Governor Boone, 
who succeeded Mr. Aislabic, gave in various sums lis. 31)18, and Mr. Cobbe, 
the clergyman, Jls. ll'JT — subscriptions more in proportion to the y)rofits 
which they made hy private transactions tlian to the limited amount of their 
salaries. Among other entries are, *a fine u])on Bhiindarrios Rs. 18, and a 
fine inflicted on Joso])h Rornali fora misdeineanour ; given by the Governor’s 
order.’ The average amount of the sacramental collections made every month 
was about Rs. 29, of those made on Christmas Day Rs. 72, on Easter Day 
Rs. 39. and on Wliitsimday Rs. 31. ‘A commutation for penance corporal’ 
at Surat was Rs. 150. Corrjelius Sodingtou gives ‘for my wife when I have 
her, Rs. 2t);’ and Mr. Richard Waters, Rs. 11, which were allowed him by 
Mr. Cobbe for performing divine services when the said chaplain was on a visit 
to Surat. The names on the list of those worthy of remark are Mr. George 
Bowcher, who gave Rs. 200 in addition to what he had contributed about 
thirty years before in Sir John Child’s days: Alexander Flamilton, to whom 
we are so much indebted for our acquaintance with his times, and who gave 
Rs. 80 for himself, and Rs. 50 on account of his ship the ‘ Morning Star ’ ; 
and of Cunsha and Chuugua, Chinamen, the one of whom subscribed Rs. 150, 
the other Rs. 90. The total amount collected was Rs. 43,992, or £5499 (good 
remit Ling exchange in those days). Mr. Boone gave the handsome bell which 
still tolls its summons to the Christians of the neighbourhood .” — JBomiay 
Quarterly Beview, vol. iii. 
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nearly two centuries ago, and it has been the same ever since. 
Whether by subscription or the State, the workman has been 
paid his wages ; and as these Imildings wcu’c not founded on 
violence, we can aver that their Avails have not been stained 
with blood or crime. Crime is a fearful factor in the tradition 
and history of old buildings. Witness onr own Tower of 
London, and Holy rood, wliere the blood of llizzio still cries for 
Vengeance and half-crowns. Jlut in lioinbay you cannot ])oiiit 
to a single l)uilding where a martyr, political or religious, lias 
been immured, or a Tlindu or a Muslim put to death. Now 
the forts oi‘ the Dekhan, a.nd we are bold to say tlic sjdeiidours 
ol‘ Lijapur,* owe their existcncii to forced labour, to the labour 
('.Xiicted 'H-o/rjis 'minis by the Loi’d l*a.raniount, be he king or 
killadar. Nowadays you can either work or stay away. But 
there were no industries in those olden times which a man 
could fall back upon from the violence of the opjiressor. The 
people were thirled to their masters, and their ‘Dncal and malt ” 
ground out of them until the lust or ambition (jf their governors 
was satisfied. If a man in those days wen* a, skilful woikman, 
the fact was soon huind out, the wages of mere subsistence wci’e 
doled out to him, and his surplus earnings ])ounced u]>on by the 
ruler. There is not a single fort in the cntii'e Dekhan which, 
if its history is look(*d into, will not be found to he stained with 
blood and crijiie. They wisre all busy weaving the crimson wi;h 
of war. 

“ So(*. llic grisly toxture grow, 

’'I’is of Iniiuiiu oiilrails made, 

And tlie woiglils that play below 
Bach a grasping warrior’s head.’’ 


There is a tradition that the fort of Satara was founded on 
human sacrifice, and tlui ]dac(‘- is shown where a son and 
daughter of the chief ]\Iahar Avere built under the Avail. This 
may be true or untrue. But it is within the domain of history 
that the man from \^'honl the then Beshwah received investiture, 
Ihija of Satara as he Avas, and grea,t-gra,ndson of Sivaji himself, 

’*• “The Ibrahim Jhiuza cost £528,150 sterling, h5:i;{ workmen were em- 
ployed; time occupied in conslructiun thirty-six years, eleven months and 
eleven days.” — Brom inscription cpioted in Ardtitectarc of Bijapur, by 
Meadows Taylor and James Bergussou, 18GG. 
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was kept in a dungeon of it for eleven years and fed on broad 
and water. It is witliiu tlie domain of history that the Angrias 
sewed up iiieinbcrs of their family in sacks and threw them 
down the steep cliffs of Sagai^garli, and everybody wlio has read 
Tan^ or bei'ii at Mahabaleshwar knows of Pratapgarli and the 
gory head of Afzul Khan. But the list is endless ; Asirgarh, 
Dauhitabad, Baygarh, and Singarh, ad infuiituni. 

TllK ]{OAI) TO IT. 

Bajmadii was once taken and laOd by Sivaji (1048), [d’tc'r ]i(‘. 
jiad s(‘ized a great //// from a. ( Jov(;rnment kalila near Kalyan, 
on its way to JO japur, This was the lirst blow he struck attlu* 
]nnjesty of Empire ; and wlien one wanders for days among the 
ruins, still enormous in magnitude and extent, of the capitiil, 
one is confonmled with the audacity which prompted a single 
individual to measure his sti'(mgth with the resources of such a 
b'ingdom as BiJiijnn'. It wais the com])at /)f Achilles with 
Ibs'tor; and the s\v ill- footed Sivaji in the cud gained the day. 
llis dwadling was among the rocks, and his strength the eaer- 
bisting hills. It was then that the Dekhani forts made tli(‘ir 
great name in history. (Jalhul into (‘xistence in a scmii- 
barba,rous age, when mmi felt secure only on the tops of the 
highest moinitains, in th(‘ hands of the hardy Mawalis of Sivaji, 
they ])robed Bijapur on the one hand, and Dohli on the otb(‘r, 
to tlui r|ui(dv. Every wild foray seemed to add to their prestige, 
and when brought to bay, as they Avere occasionally, the cry 
was — 

“ Come one, come all ! Tins rock shall fly 
IToiri its firm base as .soon as 1.” 

At length in the course of time tliey found themselves 
masters, and Maviitha dominion added a new chapter to history. 
But it was the old story. Compicst precedes luxury, and luxury 
precedes decline. The Brahman in Poona was not a wliit 
wiser than the Muslim in Bijapur. Tlie experience by which 
he miglit have, profited was a dead letter to him, for that 
history wliich teachetli hy examples had come and gone ere 
I’oona became the capital of the Maratha Empire. The ’Adil 
Shahi dynasty was an old-wives' fable to him, and unwarned hy 
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its doom, tlio I’osliwalis prosecuted the same career of vice and 
debauchery without a tittle of its elegance or relineinent — for 
the rnaster-l)uildei-s of llijapur have left l)ehiii(l them miles of 
majestic memorials which still caigage the attention of the 
connoiss<mr. The ganu), howevtu-, went on, and we know the 
termination of these things. 

“ Tlio gates of licll arc open night aiul day : 

S7iiootli tlio (h'seont ami (;asy is tlic way.” 

The traveller who lU’oceeds to lN)ona l)y rail, as he nears 
Karjat, must have observed a high hill on his left crowned with 
bastions and encircled with lines of circumvallation. He will 
see more of it as he emerges from tlui tunnel where the great 
Khandala gorge bursts conspicuously on his view ; and when* 
th(i carriages seem to creep along the edge of di/zy ]U’ecipices, 
this giant again meets tin*, eye of tlu*. spectator, it is now 
obs(U’vab]e that there are two hills, and if the day is clear, 
bastion and curtam .are ({uite visible to the naked eye on eitlier 
of them. 

This is the fort of Itajmachi, which, though not much noticed 
in history, is more familiar to the eye of dwellers in these ])arts 
tliaii any other fort in the Bombay Bresidtmey, and will doubt- 
less continue to be so. The sc(‘mery here is sometimes one of 
marvellous beauty, and in the grey dawn of early morn, so 
familiar to us, presents shifting ]>ictures, as grand and btiautiful 
as (llencoe or Killi(^crankie. The best ])la(;e I'rom which the 
tourist can attack this fort is Khandala. He can ‘^do”it in 
one day, but it will be a long day, from dawn to dewy eve. A 
better way would he to take a raza 'i and plaid, and slee]) in the 
open all night, and rise refreshed for the work of inspecting both 
forts by sunrise;.* We did it in one day, but it is too much for 
the ordinary pleasure-seeker to demand of liim a start at day- 
light, a tnimp over roughisli ground for twelve miles, and then 
half-an-hour of tough work in which all his sinews will be 
exercised and put to proof, and then to beat a retreat to 
Khandala, when he will be fortunate if he is not belated. If it 

* Slept all Christmas night of 1800 in the open, on a slope of Mahuli, a 
Scotch plaid for coverlet, and was nothing the worse. 
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becomes dark or moonlight — for even the moon projects 
distances to wliicli the eye and foot are unused — the difficulties 
increase tenfold, and stumbling among rocks and thorny bushes, 
e\'en under the guidance oft experienced coolies, lirings out 
infirmities in body and mind that are quite astonishing. Tlie 
place is well worth seeing; besides the healthful exercise the 
trip ahbrds, the path to it is simply charming. For a part 
of the way you creep along a monkey path fringing the 
plateau which faces you when in the railway train, on the 
opposite side of the abyss. By-and-by you skirt the foot of 
immense walls of rock, those great sheets of tra}) rising perpen- 
dicularly tlii’ce hundred feet higli which constitute the barriers 
of the l)ekhan, and its watershed. 

A])out five miles from Jvhandala there is a splendid place fo]‘ 
a picnic, and as tats can do most of this distance, it is all easy 
work, and to those who enjoy fine scenery and liracing air, a 
morning in December or elanuary in that quarter will not easily 
be foigotleii. Tlierii is a. considerable amoimt of cultivated 
ground at tlie loot of the cone of llajinachi, which is walled 
round ; the enclosure constituting iXxa ])cUiih , or what we should 
call the grange land of the baron’s castle, whence the inmates 
deiived tlieii' sut)plies : forage for liorses and cattle, food for 
man, and fuel. TJie walls, we are told on the best authority, 
extend 52r)cS yards in length, or three miles. They are there- 
fore as extensive as those round the great Fort of Daulatabad. 
As we round the base of the block on whicli the main fort is 
built, and look up, the view is bizarre and extraordinary, and 
must have impressed the behoklcr with much awe and sinking 
of sjhrit. The rock here, in colour as black as night, rises sixty 
feet or more, sheer, when it bellies outward in an abrupt over- 
luinging cor])oration, ending two or three hundred feet from the 
ground where we stand, on the ramparts, which are so built as 
to meet the edge of the scarp. You cannot tell where the 
lirecipice ends and the bastion begins, but one or two loox)holes, 
all the world like the mouth and eyes of some pictured 
demon, reveal to us this ancient habitation of Sivaji and the 
Angria. When you do get into it there is not much ; so 
Kajmaclii — 

“Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies. 
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But we fire not there yet. As we round the cone, the diffi- 
culties ])ej 4 in. We know well enough wliat brokcn-uj) stair- 
cases are when a hundred feet of them are converted into 
avalanches of ruhinsh and loose stones shot down a hill-face at 
an angle of 35'’. You luive plenty of that on llaygarh and 
Torna. Here you have Die stone stairs kicked about in the 
wildest confusion, loose and movable, their interstices fi mass 
of yielding gi'it. On this blasted ])eak we found a grass, or 
straw, or cams in great prolusion. Wliat had been lorced into 
niaturity by the wild lashing rains of tlie monsoon, now lay in 
Avitlier-(‘.(1 swathes (kindly ])laced for us on those moving nuisses 
of wliinstone rhomboids nesting on a. basis of grit), as smooth as 
tli(‘ ('liina- nintting of the Byculla Club. TIku'c was no danger 
t/O lili‘, hut very much to limb; so the instinct of scl^-l)r(‘serva“ 
tion induced each man to “gang his ain. gait,” and so not 
<‘ommit niurdiir on the man that was beneath him. Once we 
got iiiirly wedged in the hollow of a, double wall, for in some 
jdaces tlu're is a trij)h‘ belt round the hill, and were advised hy 
a- natavc! — then'- are natives here who, like oysters, stick to the 
vock — to clamber lait-like fdong the crumbling ])ara|)et. But 
it Wiis too shifting a inateihil on which to trust our cor])ora- 
tions so' what with hard ]mlling and tunihling, climbing and 
scrambling, we at length found ourselves, not, as the reader 
will hav(' s('en, ‘'without imjauliment,” in “the howids ” of 
hajmachi. Here' are rock-cut cisterns ami 2 )li'nty of the purest 
water. 

'Jlin LOOK-OUT. 

We are now 3730 feet ahovi^ s('a-levcl (about the height of 
Alatheran), lowei- fort 3510. Bajmachi means the Jloyal 

])ANGKn liOosuAVALJ.s . — '1110 ruiiis of McntjwzcT iirc .six inilos from 

ItiBsciu. “ krom tiio Avail of tlio liormitago Mr. d. I’orbos mot his death 'a 
tow years a^o. lie, it seems, imprudently climhe<l llic Avail at a corner with 
liis i»oots on, wliere the roots of a pipal-tree served as a ladder. He got 
fiafely to the top, and after sitting for a while on the Avail admiring the 
surrounding prosi)ect, in tlieaet of rising, it is supposed, part of the crumbling 
wall giving Avay under his feet, lie slijijieJ and Avas ])recii>itated into the 
coiirtof the temple heloAv, a height of hetweeri sixty and seventy feet. He 
never sjioke afterwards, hut Avas carried home to Bombay, senseless, and died 
the same evening.” — Vaupcll in J8IW, quoted in Hr. Ha Cunha’s Chaul and 
Jiassriiiy 1876. 
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terrace*. It locks down upon the Konkan. The ancients of 
this j^kvee, in their shirts of mail, could look down and see all 
that was going on in tlie plains below. The llor Ghat was the 
same then as it is now, not only in physical contour and con- 
tbriiialion, but absolutely the only ])a.ss through which all the 
eommercc of the r>ond)ay Harbour passed to the Dekhan. The 
railway makes no dilfereiice in this respect; commerce is 
friendly, but war is unfriendly, so sometimes an enemy came, 
and liajmachi kept an outlook on him. Kotligarh stood guard 
below, but llajinachi was the great bulTs-eye lantern held in 
th(} fa(‘e of friend or foe, and 11a, shed u])on every man who came 
1‘roni those lower Ivonkan n'gions. ‘‘Who’s there?” was tin? 
waleliword of ihijniachi. God keep the country, when its 
\ igi lance committee is i)erched up in ])laces like this. We can 
\ erify the fact that a great extent of landscape can 1)e seen from 
iJaimachi. Hut the following are the places that on a clear 
day may l.)C easily descried. As for the Duke’s Nose, Mathei'an, 
Hawamalang, Trabhal, and Karnala: they are ])arely Avorth 
mentioning — the mere kernel of a grand j)anorama. Our guide 
sung out to us Tung, Tikona, L(>garh. Hut even they are 
nothing when Hhiniashankar is in view; and llarisehandragad, 
whei’C you may lie oji tlaa calge of the precipice, droj) a stone, 
and lind it takes eleven seconds to strike the l)ot tom ; Nagothna ; 
our old friend of seAving-up- in-sacks notoilety Sagargarh, Avith 
the sun setting at Alibagh ; and there is Tungar and tlu*, 
Salsette Hills; and, across the Hat sow- backed Draldial, the, 
harbour, island, and city of llombay. The upper fort is called 
Shrivardhan, Avhich means, AAm understand, “ increase of pros-' 
])erity;” the lower fort, in like manner, Manranjan, “mind 
pleasing.” Tliefh’st commands the second, which is as it should 
be, for wltliout ])rosperity either of body or soul there can be no 
]K*rmanent jdeasure of the mind Avhatever. We looked round 
for a seat, but the Idllailar was dead, and we had no Collector to 
so.nd us a chair and a table as we had at Htuygarh last new 
year. 

“ T^aird o’ Bucklyvio, 

May the devil rive ye 
Ft)r biggin sic a toun 

Where there’s neither a table 
Nor a chair, nor a stale to sit duun.” 
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And with tliis irreverent snatch we bid ^ood-bye to Eajmachi. 
This fort was taken by Colonel Prother on the 6th March, 
1818. 

CONDITION OF THE TEOPLE. 

Under this liead we Avdll select two dates. The first is the 
period of Die Kohle Qiwcih Chand llibi, at the close of thti 
sixteenth century. Meadows Taylor cannot be accused, with 
all his gorgeous descriptions of the bravcuy of those times, of 
overstating tin*. \'i()h‘nce to which life and jirojierty wei’e 
exposed. Tilt; neigliboiirhood is Culbarga. 

“'^riio plficn liad ail evil rrputalion for robbensat all time's, 'riiero wi'It not 
only tlio ordinary entunrses and pick-jiockots, pilc-hcrs, and night prowlers of 
such gatlierings, but there were Thugs from the neighbouring country of 
Aland, (langutti and Kalhavi, as well as those that lived in the city itself, 
carrying on apparently honest trades aiul occupatimis, who marked parties 
for plunder, joined with them as they departed homewards, and slow them 
when they had gone a little distance with them. For miles, indeed, in every 
direction, were (he unhallowed graves of hundreils and thousands, perhaps, of 
those who had Ixum decoyed or destroyed. There were, too, dacoits who 
attacked the lodgings ot jiUgrims, or waylaid them on the high roads, and 
jiluiulered with little reganl to eonsequeneos. Among the latter were many 
Jatts and Kuikaris, peace ful-looking people by day, but terrible by night. " 


G1IA8I HAM. 

b)ur next uutlior is Grant Jfuff, the ])lace is Poona, the time 
is the close of the eighteenth century, and the man described is 
the I’oliee Supei in ten dent of that city. 

No instance of greater neglect on the jiart of an administration, or of 
more extraordinary criiniuaiily in a subordinato ollicer, is recorded in the 
annals of any StatiJ than in tin; case of Gassoc Itam, Kotwal, or Police 
Superintendent of the city of Poona, d'his man, a Brahman, native of 
Ilindoostaii, employed the pow'cr with which he was vested in perpetrating 
the most dreadful murders. Peophi disappeared and no trace of them could 

1) C found. Gassee Pam was suspected, hut Nana Furnuwees refused to listen 
to com2)lairits, ap2)arently absurd from their iinexamided atrocity. At last, 
it being suspected that Gassee Pam was starving a rcBj)cctahle Brahmin to 
death, Manajee Phakray headed a party of the poojdc, broke open the prison, 
and rescued the unfortunate Brahmin, which led to the detection of the 
monster’s crimes, and he fell a victim to the vengeance of the exasiKjrated 

2) opulace, by whom he was stoned to death.” 
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All intelligent Poona correspondent, in the Bombay GazdU\ 
has given some particulars respecting the event mentioned by 
Grant Dufl' which have come down by tradition. The account 
whicli we give in a footnote' is by Sir Charles Malct, wlio was 
resident in Poona at the time — 1791. It is more circumstantial 
than eitlicr that of the Historian of the Marathas, or the 
account of the Poona correspondent. It differs from them in 
several important particulars, but may be regarded, we think, 
as the more correct version, as Malet was living in Poona at 
the time, and familiar, no doubt, witli all tlie circumstances ol‘ 
tlie great tragedy.* 


txiiAsi Uam. — ^Coiiiiimiiicat.cd to me by Sir diaries Malet, as a most 
extraordinary event which liapjiened during liis embassy, at the Maratha 
Court. “On Aug. 20, .L7!>1, thirty-four men of the caste of Tclinga 
Ih'ahnians having been cordined in a rhauki or close room by the oHicers ot 
the lidht'al, the liead magistrate of jiolice at J^oona, twenty-one were taken 
out d(;ad next morning, and th(i reinainiiig thirteen were with dilliculty 
restored to life. In the evening tlic ])oj)iilar clamour became violent against 
the kotwid^ who was a Gaur Brahman, named Gahnserain, a native of 
Aurangabad, and whose ollieo in a city where the most rigorous police is 
established, necessarily rendered him an olinoxious character. The reshwah, 
improperly yielding to the furious mob, <lelivered up tlie kolwal, who was 
tied backwards on an eiepliant, and in tliat manner conveyed to a prison 
without the town, amidst the scoffs and insults of the populace, while guards 
were sent to seize his family, dependants, and property, 'bhe day following 
the clamour grew more violeut, being cnc<Hiraged by many persons desirous 
of mortifying the ruling minister, through the ignominy of his hotwal. Ids 
dependant, 'flic unhappy man was tied backwards on a camel, and in tliat 
disgraceful manner recoudneted into the city amidst the reproaches of the 
people. Here he was made to alight, and his head having been publicly 
shaved, he was again ])laced in the same manner on the camel, and having 
been carried through the principal streets of Boona, escorted by a strong 
guard, he was for tlie last time led to a spot about a mile from the city, and 
there ordered to dismount. One of his hands was then strongly fastened t.o 
the end of a turban between twenty and thirty feet long, and the other end 
connnitted to some llalalkhors, the lowest outcastes of the Hindu tribes, 
who contaiuiiiaie all other castes by their touch, it was then made known 
to the Tclinga Brahinaiis that the hotwal was delivered up entirely to their 
disposal, either as a sacrifice to their vengeance, or an object for their 
mercy : on which twelve Brahmans of that tribe in the most savage manner 
immediately attacked the fallen magistrate with large stones. The Halal- 
khors, who held the turban by straightening it, kept him at full length 
running in a circle, pursued by his relentless murderers, who at length, by 
repeated blows on the head and breast, brought him to the ground ; and 
then with an eagerness disgraceful to humanity, though merciful to the 
prostrate object of their cruelty, the Brahmauical murderers dispatched 
him by a succession of large stones thrown violently on his head and 
breast.” 
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Behold in these extracts from tlie historian and novelist how 
people lived for two hundred years under the shadow of the 
Dekhani forts. 


S'l'KKAMS. 

As we neared our lionie, we crossed a stream with a rocky 
lied. It is a stream whicii, after this, leajis from shelf to shelf 
until it mak(‘S tliat final pluneje which we see in all its frothy 
<j,Tandeur during tlui monsoon from the railway as it tliumlers 
down the whinstone precipice at Khandala to the oreat ravine 
of the ITJjis, w]ier('. it buri(‘S itseli*, as may be said, in sundi y 
jihu'es — 


“ WJicro J )(!uc«'ilioTi Inirlcd his niotlier’s entrails on the desert world.'’ 

Where W(! nifide the jrissage all was (juiet in th(‘- moonlight, 
with notliing but th(.; sound of rip] ding water, so deliglitlul to 
the sun-lnirnt sou! in Hindustan. The stream was wooded to 
the water-edge with scrub and bush. A bjird in another land 
lias jiourti’ayed something similar, and, like everything lie 
touched in nature, with a master-hand. Minus the haz(d, it 
will do very W(dl for this : — 

“Wliyles owre a linn llie bxirnie j'lays, 

As tlirouj;!! the glen it wiin])l’t; 

Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 

Whyles in a well it diinpl’t ; 

ANdiyles glitter’d to the nightly rays 
Wi’ bickering, d.ancing dazzle; 

Whyles cookit underneath tlie braes 
Ikdovv the spreading hazel, 

Ihiseen that night.” 

Tlie gre.'it differeuce betwexm the Dekhaii and Konkan 
streams is in their eh'arness. Abana and Pharpar are nothing 
to tliem. On the road to Bijajuir there are no streams so 
clear, from tlie Bhima itself down to tlie smallest rivulet. In 
the Island of Arran the streams, rushing down from the 
granite clefts in Ooatfell, become transformed in the plain 
to apocalyptic visions, clear rivers of the wattu* of life, pure as 
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crystal. This is the great want in our Konkaii scenery. Clear 
sand and water-worn pebbles, in lieu of the leprous margin of 
the Bassein and Kalyaii creeks, these lovely scenes by moon- 
light, or tlie chiaroscuro of early dawn, would transform tliem 
into the beauties of Como or Loch Lomond. Tlie romance is 
sadly dispelled wlien one juni])S asliore ankle-deej) in mud. 
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CHAITER XLIX. 

The Cave Tkmi’i.hs of Western India. 

In A. I). inor>, wbcn Abu Suba, of Gujarat, baltnd to rcfresb bis army two 
days amon^' the mountaius, some of bis troops, witliout leave, to tbe number 
of tliree buudred, went from tbe cam}) to see a farncus mountain in tbe 
iiei^bbourbood of l)eoj 2 ;ire, from wbicli city be vvas tben not far distant. — 
l<''crisbta, quoted by Dow, 1795. 

TifE nimibor of RtraipL^^ers from Europe and America wlio liave 
visited tlie most innious of the c.av(;s of Western India during 
tlui last few years is, we believe, beyond all prect^-dent. And 
this inllux is likely to continue. Sometliing of this tuay be 
attriluited to the spirit of travel and adventurous research, 
which is now so common, and something to the interest which 
has been aroused by the labours ol' such men as l)rs. Eergusson 
and Burgess. Ehose who come, however, art'- not all smitten 
’with Cave Literature, and most of them, likui ourselves, are con- 
tmit with a cursory survey of these interesting monuments of 
antbjuity. These savans have imuh^ the subjc^ct all tluur own. 
Our capital stock is very large, for we are told that the geographi- 
cal distribution of the caves is somewhat singular, more than 
nine-tenths of those now known being found within the limits of 
the Bombay lhc\sidency. Tlie interest manifested in the caves is 
not new, but is one of the earli(‘st facts of tlieir history. Great 
is their attraction. Major Gill, the father of Captain Gill, 
murdered in Arabia, could iu)t be dragged out of Ajanta, for he 
lived thirty years there, and died in the neighbourhood ; and, we 
believe, tlie fattier of Dr. Bhau Daji became an eremite at 
Klephanta. * Eah Hian, a Chinese Buddhist, as early as a.d. 
410, visited some of them (which of them it does not matter 
much), {ind has left us his account ; and a great number of 

* Bhau’used to pay an annual visit to Iiis father when lie was at Elephaiita. 
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Parsis from Iran, under dates a.d. 1009 and 1021, inscribed 
their names in one of tlie Kanheri Caves in Palilavi — an earlier 
date this, we think, than is generally attributed to the appearance 
of our Zoroastrian friends m this part of the Konkan. It is 
curious to note tlie reasons why each pilgrim came, and what 
impressed him most on his visiting the caves of Western India. 

What cacli sees is as diverse as the one man is from the other, 
and depends very much on the sj)ectacles he puts on. Old 
Pyke, for exam])le, complains, in 1712, that he could make no 
money at Elej)hanta. But people do not go to Elephanta to 
make money. Grose, who had been reading his Bible, found, 
in 1 77)0, the Judgment of Solomon depicted on its walls. Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, in 1808, discovered in the triform god a 
re])res(‘ntation of the Trinity, and for this reason considered 
Ele])hanta as great a wonder as the i.)yramids of Egypt. And 
Jaequemont, poor Jaequemont ! whose bones wo saw sifted out 
of tli(', sand of Soua])iir for the French nation,* pronounced in 
1882 that Elura, in its glory, was a den of^fools, cheats, and 
knaves wlio battemed on the (*redulity of the pco])les of Central 
Asia, and probably he was not very far wrong. But the most 
remarkable statement we have s('cn is the confession of a Thag 
to Sleemari that Elura contains all the mysteries of his pro- 
fession, and that there is depicted on its walls every pa.rticuhir 
of the bloody work of Tliagi, from tlie lirst moment tlui intended 
victim is marked down, throughout the murderoTis track, until 
lu* is buried out of sight. Speculations, also, as to wlio made 
the caves, — this, also, is a subject of much confusion. After 
reading the memoirs, you may as well ask — Who made the 
Aden Tanks or the Circle of Stonehenge ? The general opinion 
of tlie common people is that they “ gro wed.” Some say the 
giants made them ; some, the Chinese ; and some, the Pandavas. 
Then, again, they are the work of magicians or of tlie Devil, of 
Solomon or Alexander the Great. Some attribute their 
construction to the Deity. Take Nikitin, the Eussian, in 1470, 


* “ La nation fran 9 aise n’oublie pas ses onfants cclebres, raemc lorsqii’ils 
aonts morts r^tranger.” — Inscription on Claude Lorraine’s tomb, in the 
Church of Trinitii dei Monti, in Rome. Jacquemont’s remains wen) exhumed 
Irom Sonapur, Feb. 20, 1881, and scut to France in a French war vessel. 
Ante, \ ol. 1., p. 183, and ir^fra, p. 214. 
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on tTunnar — “No human hand made it. God made the town ” 
— which is also the theory of the Thags, but that isn’t 
mucli, as 

“ Devils they adored^ for Deities.” 

It only adds to our perplexity to be told that they were made l)y 
tlie Eashtrakutas or tlie Cholas ; for, not to make light of the 
labours of Drs. Fergusson and Eurgess, life is too short for this 
sort of thing. Better to allow these extinct dynasties to rest in 
their graves till the resurrection. They only serve to increase 
our confusion, like rotten sticks shining in the dark, until we are 
forced to exclaim — Asoka we know, Poms we know, but who 
are ye ? To th(i English sailor on the night of the Muliarram, 
the venerated names of Plasan and Husain become Ilubson and 
Jobson.* 

There is a moral here, and it is this, that writers on the 
l>ast ought to recollei't that there is a limit to the human 
memory. Short accounts make long friends. You say that 
tlie Buddhist monks made most of the caves. Agreed. This is 
certain, that the monks of the East and the AVi'st always 
allected the best localities. Show me an old abbey or inonasttny 
in Europe, and 1 will show you a favourite place. As a rule, 
the land was fertile, tlui ground healthy, and ther(i was a good 
supply of pure water. We will not speak of salmon, for wii are 
in India. ’J’o sum u]), monks' land was fat land. It was so in 
India. Take, for example, the Temple of Karli, one of the 
most ancient and perfect abodes of the Eastern monks which exist. 
1 cannot, indeed, show you here the garden of tlie w'orld, but T 
can show you a plain which has great natural resources, as old 
as the hills, or the inooiisoon which bursts yearly u])on them. 
Here is a great plain — you know where we are — beyond 
Lanawli, rich in alluvial deposits brought down by the. upper 
streams of the Krishna from the Wcatershcd of the AVestern 
Ghats. This plain during the monsoon is a sheet of water I’or 
miles, which remains for months and soaks into the earth like a 
s]K)nge, storing up the elements of production and fertility. It 
stretches all the way to Poona, though with diminished poAvers 
and a lighter soil. But here it seems to jiossess a never-failing 

*•' reri)etuated by Sir Ileiiry Yulu, in the name of his invaluable Dictionary. 
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supply of moisture, with two crops in the year, and requiring 
very little labour on the part of the husbandman ; this valley 
must have been in all ages, and could yet be made productive 
enough to feed thousands of* people. It is, we may add, miles 
in width. On cither side rise holy places. On the one side 
Karli, boasting of an antiquity old as the Cliristian era,, and, on 
tlie other side, of a date even beyond the Christian era, are the 
Oave Temples of Bliaja, scooped out of one of the spurs of 
Tsagarh, which being interpreted means ‘‘Hill of (iod.” A 
favourite dwelling-place, this, of men, lor many generations. Or 
for beauty of situation, take Kanheri ; where will you find a 
more lovely coign of vantage for tlie spectator, or a richer or 
more diversified view of wood and water, of which he will 
never tirii ? No wonder men became Buddhists when they had 
such a place to go to, and “ no bills to pay.” Or Elephanta, 
with its s(^a and sky ? Or Ajanta, with its bubbling streams, 
ptuhaps the finest of them all ? Or Elnra ? I do not wonder 
that Aur;ing/el), Lord of the World, though he died at Nagar, 
sixty miles aw, ay, chose this as his last resting-place ; for the 
brow of the hill, out of which Elura has been excavated, near 
the Rauza where he sleeps, oveudooks a vast plain, strewn with 
the memorials of an older world — Deogiri before the IMughal had 
set foot in India, I’agara of the days and map of* Ptolemy, and 
Aurang,'d)ad flagrant with the roses of Damascus, and some 
fruits and liowers that Damascus never knew. Tahe any of the 
groups you like, it is all the same, and begin at daylight and go 
over them scriaUm, and you will soon get quit of your super- 
fiuous energy. The chances are ten to one that ere midday the 
pilgrim, you — 

“A silly man in simple we(3(ls forworn, 

And soil’d with dust of the long-dried way ” 

— will be found, say, in the last unfinished cave of Lena at 
Nasik, where the workman had hastily thrown down liis tools 
at tlie first blast of some invasion. A recumbent bod}^ a stone 
yiillow, a pilgrim’s staff, lying beside him, — here rests one of tlie 
vSeven Sleejiers of Asia, oblivious of tlie march of time or the 
progress ol‘ civilisation. 

Wliat was the trianner of life of the Buddhist monks at 

YOL. n. p 
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Kanheri? Mr. Campbell answers this question in the four- 
teenth volume of the Bomhaij Gazetteer. The reader will find 
there, in Life at Kanheri,” a splendid moiiograpli, around 
whiich tin* author throws the halo*of romance, while his narra- 
tion at tlui same time bears the stani]» of triitli and authenticity. 
Here we lind how the monks “ put in the time,” as we should 
say, from nitnii to dewy eve. It seems to our ener;^etic and 
ina.tter-of-fact age a did! and drowsy existence. Most devoted 
me,n, no doubt, but with all their devotion these monks must 
have b(‘en a sad set — tlie la/y loons and masterful beggars” of 
a Scots Act of I'arliament. They liave left us nothing but the 
eavijs, if they actually executed them. Hut w(i have our doubts 
about it. Luddhist monk, like the hermit crab 

of marine /oology, merely walk in and take possession when the 
original owner and maker of the slu*!! was out ol“ his domicile, 
.‘iiid defy all comers afterwards? TJiey se(mi to have had nuns 
among them, so in this they differed from the monks of Mount 
Athos. Some of their al)odes were most difficult of access, as 
for example, those near Juunar, whicli must have required a, 
basket such as is used by the inmates of the convents oi’ 
Marsaba, or Mount Sinai, wlnm they wish to communicate with 
the out(!r world. If they clainberiMl up and down on their 
“ slianks,” they must have had more agility than we give them 
cnulit for. 

Sir Walter Scott tells his readers, in beautiful poetry, that if 
they wish to see Melrosii Abbey, they ought to sec it by moon- 
light. If you wish to see the Kailas of Elura in ])erfection, go 
and do likewise, and you will see something to dream about. 
Kailas means “ heaven,” and you will then see a heaven under 
heaven, and give it and its architect, whoever he was, all the 
iin])ortance to which they are entitled. This monolithic temple 
of Elura is umpiestionably a world’s wonder, a stone literally 
cut out of a mountain. It is a w^orld’s wonder in this respect 
that it is unhpie, for the one or twa) monolithic temples in the 
Madras Presidency are only half finished. A native of St. 
Kilda, one of the outermost islands of the Hebrides, once paid 
a visit to Britain. They had no stone dwellings in St. Kilda in 
those days, whatever they may have now. He was shown a 
cathedral, and as soon as he saw it, he exclaimed — “ And cut 
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out of oue stone ! ” His crude imaginings become realities in 
Kailas. No painting or x>liotograpli can do it justice. The 
only means would be a model, such as that of Paris seen many 
years ago in the Great Diortima in London ; and in this way 
you might get an idea of the exterior. Kailas is 1(J4 feet long, 
100 feet wideband OG feet high. Tliere is a l)uilding in Bombay 



JAS. FEKGUSSON, F.tt.S., D.C.L., LJi.D., O.I.E. 

The historian of Indian and Eastern Architecture.* 


about this size — a few feet either way does not matter much : 
we mean the Convocation Hall ; and we are safe in saying that 
Kailas has six times the amount of exterior ornamentation. 
Dr. Fergusson allows thirty -five to fifty years as the probable 

* horn in Ayrshire, 1808, died in London Jau. 9th, 188(j. 

T- 2 
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time occupied in the execution of Kailas. The Bombay Hall 
took five years in building, and yet Fcrgusson tells us, and it is 
in reference to Kailas that he s])eaks, that “in reality, however, 
it is consid(irably easier, and le.^jS expensive, to excavate a 
tem])le than to build one.''* It may be that we “speak 
leasing,” but wo cannot see Kailas thrown overboard in this 
way. Is it easier or less expensive, we ask notwithstanding 
T)r. Fcrguss(ui’s affirmation ? Had Fcrgusson sjioken of the 
Maxlras temples, where there are no finished inferiors^ we might 
have been incHned to yield to his dictum. We will not ask 
such lecble (piestions iis — Is it easi(;r to sculpture a statue than 
to mould one ; is it easier to carve a drawing room table, say of 
Bombay black wood, with an ornanumted pedestal and deep 
fringe, out of one solid block, than to put together piecafineal a 
table of the same size and configuration ? Though these 
(luestions bear on the subject, they are not exactly on the same 
line. Well, then. Given a section of Nauroji Hill, or any 
softer stone, if yoic think we are too hard on you : would it have 
heiai easier, and less expensive, to cut your Gonvocation Hall 
out of Nauroji Hill, exterior and interior, than to have built it 
of hewn stones and mason work, as it now' is? In Imilding, if 
you spoil one stone, you can substitute another. But in exca- 
vating you cannot do it either in the sculpture or carving of a 
rock-hcwui tem])le, without, to that extent, destroying the inte- 
grity of the whole. In selecting a block without flaw^s, to begin 
wdth, great care and skill are in^cessary, and great care and skill 


* “ Had tlic Kailas boeu an cdifico of luasonry situated on the plain, it would 
Reared V Ijavo attraeted the attention of Euro])can travellers. In I'eality, 
howevcT, it is considerably easier, and less expeuisive, to excavate a temple 
tlian fo build one. Take, for instance, the Kailas, the most wonderful of all 
this class, 'to excavate the area on which it stands would retpiirc the removal 
of ahout one hundred thcaisand cubic yards of rock, hut as the base of the 
t(‘.ni]ile is solid, and the superstructure massive, it occupies, in round uurnhers, 
ahout oue-halC of the excavated area; so that the question is simply this — 
wlielher it is easier to clio]) away fifty thousand yards of rock and shoot it to 
B))oil (to borrow a railway term) down a hillside, or to quarry fifty tbousaiid 
yards of stoiK', removing it, ])robably, a mih* at least to the place where the 
tem]'le is to be built, and then to raise and set it. The excavating process 
would jnobably cost about one-tenth of the other. The sculptui o and ornament 
would he the same in both instances, more especially in India, where buildings 
are always set iij) in block and the carving executed in situ! — History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture^ by James Fcrgusson, D.C.L., 1876, p, 338. 
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in cutting and carving afterwards. Care means time, and wliat 
yon get tlone in five years you shall take iifty to complete your 
work in ; and Fergusson admits that it must have probably 
taken fifty years to make tke Kailas. 

Tlie decline and fall of Buddhism in Western India meant 
the clearing out of the inmates of these temple caves. Then 
(iame the work of demolition, but also, strange to say, of 
preservation. As soon as the caves were left to themselves, to 
speak childishly, Kature began to assert her supremacy. The 
rain fell at iirst with gentle patter, and then witli the full burst 
of the monsoon. Sihmtly it soaked into the superincumbent 
eartli and carried down the mud and dehris with whicli it was 
charged, until it choked up the entrance of some of tlie greatest 
cfives. The wind came, howled, and blew the dust, gravel, and 
d(!ca}a!d vegetation into them. Year after year and century 
after century the tide of earth rose. You can still see the limit 
of the tide mark wliere the debris lias been cleared away on tlie 
legs of the colossi, stamped indelibly. WlK^rii tlie earth was 
deej) enougli, trees grew. But, unlike the works of masoncraft, 
tlie sides of the temple caves and the monolithic structure delied 
the power of veg(;tation to destroy, for no pipal tree, as in 
Bassein, can twist its roots or iiiid a matrix in lh(j crannies of 
Kiiilas. In some of tlie courts the earth stood fifteen feet tliick. 
Bhaja was envelojied in an earthy curtain anil had disappeared, 
until its beautiful capitals and sculpture, as clear and perfei/t as 
the day they left the workman's chisel, were laid bare by the 
hand of man. The cutting of some of the masses of accumulated 
dehris, looks like the geological sections in a picture-book. No 
relic, coin, or tool, if we except a rude chisel and hammer, has 
been found in the clearing away of this detritus. Nor could 
sucli 1)6 expected, for the masses which had to be excavated 
consisted not of the chips and fragments of the work when it 
was being hewed out, but of the dehris which had accumulated 
after the caves were deserted. In this respect they were unlike 
the kitchen middens of the North, which have yielded such 
valuable finds of Hint and bone to reward the labours of the 
arclueologist. They contained the implements of the time when 
these middens were in course of formation, and which had been 
either worn out and thrown away as useless, or lost among tlie 
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rubbish and offal. We need scarcely add that the Supara relics* 
were found, not in a cave, but in a Buddhist tope. 

“ On Tintock tap tlier^ is a mist, 

And in the mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a eaup, 

And in the caiip there is a drap.” 

dliaiiks to Mr. Caiupbell and his coadjutors, tliey have dissipated 
the mist and laid bare the contents of the hist to tlie eyes of 
the world. 

Some people ima^i^dne that the scribbling of their names by 
travellers on ancient monuments is a modern vice. But it is 
not confined to any age or nation. Here on the leg of one of 
tJie colossal figures of Buddha, twenty -five feet higli, which 
stand sentinel at tlie gate of the so-called (.^athedral Cave of 
Kanhei'i, are de(*])ly indented the names of one hhiglisli lady and 
tlncc l^Jiglishinen — Ann Buffer, K. Bates, eJohn Biitfer, and 
dohn Shaw — and the date, 1678 — all unknown to fame. But 
tliese names tell us how soon — we had only arrived in Bombay 
al)out a dozen years before — we Ixigan to look about us, and give 
ourselves time to loiter among the curious in art and in nature. 
Not all work and no play in the Bombay of 1678. The country 
was quiet when an English lady was able to come here, and the 
I’ortvigucse could not have been our very stark enemies. It is 
not to these kinds ol' inscriptions that we object. They are 
suggestive, teach us something, and are not of the ‘‘ Bill Sykes 
his mark ” or “Warren’s Blacking” pattern which stare us in 
the face at the base of I’oiiipcy’s ITllar. The name of Volney 
on Baalbek and the sign-manual of Belzoni on the Pyramids 
are interesting mementoes. So, in like manner, when we meet 
with the great name of Hadrian deeply engraven on those liigh 
walls of rock called the Iron Cates, which overlook the Danube 
where it cleaves th(3 Ca.r])athian Mountains, and find it again 

* Supara relics were enclosed in (l)g()ld; (2) crystal; (o) stone; (4) silver; 
(5) copper; (6) stone; (7) bricks and eartli. According to Bhagwanlal 
Indraji seven coverings were the proper numbers ; in the same way as there are 
seven stages or divisions of a roof of a Buddhist monastery, including the 
umbrella at the top. 

Thoth wrote a wonderful l)Ook, and enclosed it in a box of gold, in one of 
silver, in one of ivory and ebony, in one of bronze, in one of brass, in one of 
iron. — G. Rawlinson’s 1887. 
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“ writ large ” by the same hand on the gigantic Meinnon of 
Thebes, oiir attention is forthwith called to the fact that this 
man’s influence extended from 

I 

“ Fartliest south, 

Syeno, and wlierc the shadow both wny falls, 

JMeroc, Nilotick Isle,” 

to tlie far Nortli, yea, even to the utmost limits of rannonia. 

Two maxims were once ciirrtmt in the East. Work not, said 
(laiitajna. AVork Avliilc it is called to-day, said 

“ lie whose (‘onverse ihrilliiig 

llonoiin'd J^hninaiis tliat ohl even-tide/’ 

Ihit what is to be done witiitlie votary of idleness and beggary ^ 
Leave him alone ; he Avill work out, at all events, his own 
destruction. A stronger than he shall (tome uj)on Itim. d’he 
doom of Jvanheri was accomjdished on that night in 1532, which 
has been sung by Camoens, when Da (’unlia enteixHl the city of 
Lassein. Llenceforth the idhtrs and Iteggars of Kanheri becannt 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the ]k)rtuguesc. Tlieir 
eaiidle was literally put out. The Buddhists liad a, long tenure 
of it, and it seemed as if theii* reign was never to (md. Jhit 
retributive justice came at last. From the most ancient tinuts 
known among men, the natives of Sals(dte had beheld witli awe 
those sombre precipices towering overhead, honeycombed with 
the habitations of tlie living and the sepulchixis of the dead. 
From the most ancient times their eyes had feasted on daily 
scenes of brilliant display, streamers flying, and gay festoons oi’ 
jasmine suspended from one architrave to another, with grou])s 
of yellow-robed priests ascending, amid clouds of incense, those 
flights of stairs which led to the cells of the monks. But mark 
tlie change. A w ay-wnrn traveller comes to Kanheri. Then*, 
on the stone floor, crouches a miserable yotjl^ with downcast 
eyes, in sackcloth and aslies, muttering his munibo jumho. His 
stick wdtli its iron ring lies beside him ; his alms bowl also, the 
emblem of his religion, and, like it, turned upside down. Some 
people seem to talk of the religions of the East as if they were 
immutable, and from their very antif[uity possessed a prescrip- 
tive right to dominate, over the intellect of men to the remotest 
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times. But we must not be led away in tins manner. Doubt- 
less the same ideas passed current when Elura and Elephanta 
were in all their glory, and their high-priests were, in their own 
estimation, tlie invincible and tfte unshakable. All things 
continue as they were. Do they ? The gates of Baalbek, 
Karnak, Karli, and Ajanta are open night and day, and who 
enter in ? Some stray European or American. Xot one 
worshipper treads their silent courts, not one devotetj of the 
mighty religions which once swayed over Asia ; and of all the 
millions who bowed the knee in tliose chosen shrines of 
antiquity, not one representative could now be found within a 
radius of a hundred miles who would give a day’s wages for the 
splendid rituals for the living or the dead, or for all the pomp 
or circunistance of Kailas or Heliopolis. 

A iew painters, such as Alma Tadenia or (Irifhths, cull from 
their imagination, or from the relics that have come down to 
them, and paint beautiful ])ictures which delight the eyii and 
the mind of the spectator ; a few archmologists, such as 
Fergusson and Burgess, reap renown by illustrating their 
architecture, or deciphering or collating inscri]>tions in strange 
al])habets which have been ibrgotten time out ot‘ mind among 
men. The monuments remain, but their worship has passed 
into oblivion. 

There was a time, however, and it is well to remember this, 
when the religion of the cave temples, venerable as it seems in 
our eyes, was new. History enables us to travel backwards to 
a, ])eriod ere the first stroke of the chisel had been delivered, 
or the mallet had resounded through the solitudes of Karli 
01’ Elephanta. 

And in these older times, when the world was young, if we 
are to believe the voice of History, there was no caste, and 
there was no satiy lor the remarriage of the widow was not 
prohibited, and we believe that infant marriages were unknown. 
The vermilion stain of infanticide had not then been pourtrayed 
on tier chambers of imagery, and the countless forms of self- 
immolation — Jauliar, Traya, Sainadhy Dharnay and so forth — 
were unknown. “ Practices morally wrong cannot be theologi^ 
cally right ; when practices which sap the very foundation of 
morality, and which involve a violation of the eternal and 
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immutable laws of Eight, are established in the name and under 
the sanction of Eeligion, they ought for the common welfare oi‘ 
society and in the interests of humanity itself, to bo publicly 
denounced and exposed.”"^ • 

Is it nothing, do you think, that the British (lovernment, 
not alone by counsel, but by the strong arm of authority, lias 
cleared away these cruel and bloody rites from the social 
platform, and paved the way for the labours of the philan- 
thropist ? And, in doing so, has she not given back to us 
and her children something of the India of the days of old ? 


* Sir Joseph AnioulJ, 1852. 
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Eli:piianta. 

J NKVEJi tliink of Kle])hanta. without recollecting the story ol' a 
young Anicriciin * wlio wrote A ]jo//s Travch 'I'oinul the WorhL 
When in Bombay he took his grandmother to Eleplianta. In 
those (lays there was no ])ier, and you landed from the bandar- 
boat in a tony. The tony cai>sized, leaving youth in tlie ])row 
and grandmother, not at the helm, but in tlie waves, which 
were fortunately not big. With the calm and nnimpassiouc'd 
(tonntcnance of hi?, race, this young man sung out, “ Grand- 
motlmr, have you toucluMl land yet?” ‘"No,” says she, it’s 
only mud,” as she hung on by the edge of tlu* tony, bobbing np 
and down, in four feet of water. But are oif.t 

* Master Fi(;l(l. 

+ llamiltoii’s Accouy^t of (he Fa/M chapter xx., page 31!) : — “ Tvvi) 

h‘}i"aes from tlie Castle is a small islaml heloii^ia-j; to tlui Company, called 
Hiitch(‘r’s Islaml; it is of no use, hesidos hauling ships ashore to clean, and 
gni/.ing a few cattle. And a league from tlience is anotlier largzir calhul 
fllephanta, belonging to the l\;rtuguese, and serves only to feed cattle. 1 
believe it tt)ok its name from an elephant carved out of a great black stone, 
about seven feet in height. It is .so like a living elephant that at tavo hundred 
yards’ distanez* a sharp eye might he deceived by the similitude. A litthi 
way from that stands a horse cut out of a stone, but not so proportionable or 
weil-sha])ed as the elepbant. There is a pretty high mountain stands in tlie 
middle of the island, shajicd like a blunt pyramid, and about the lialf of the 
way to the toil is a large cave that has two large inlets which serve both lor 
])assaf:e into it and light. The mountain above it rests on large pillars hewn 
out of a solid rock, pillars curiously carved. Some have the ligures of men 
about eight feet liigh in several jxistures, but exceedingly well-proportioned and 
cut. There is one tliat has a giant with four heads joined, and their faces 
looking from each other. He is in a sitting posture, with his legs and feet 
under his bcxly. His right hand is alxive twenty indies long. There arc 
several dark rooms hewn out of the rock, and a s})ring of sweet water comes 
out of one room, and runs through tlie cave out of one of the inlets. I fired 
a fusee into one of the rooms, hut 1 never heard cannon or thunder make such 
a dreadful noise, which continued about half a minute, and the mountain 
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iVA \v‘.'svs <a \Xvji, K\>^^^Abva\CViajv ?v.wd \oo^ loeldtid "U-S we arc 

\x^^w^.xu\vi^A v.'k'i 'Otvvi \\v *Cvv‘i v?vv\- Q a.v.c,\.l«',e,'r \ Ss. 

A’^'wv^ \AQL(ic.’’ \m\o "ijow 

will run into inev\tali>Ve mendacily. It \vv^v mi 

almost to stand on tip-toe to get a look at it, or, like 
Miltons sun, “pillow out cliin upon an Orient wave/’ 
Yisions of Paidkoni and tlie feet-wasliing tliere in olden d^ys 
(for our readers will recollect tliat at liigli tide a great portion 
of tlie native town is under sea-level) come across us : so the 
proverbial tidal wave would make short work of it. So, no 
doubt, would an eartbcpiakc. But there have been no eartli- 
(piakes in Bombay during the historic ])criod, as Dr. Wilson 
informed us, and we believe him, albeit we read under date of 
Bombay, 27tli May, 1648, of “a hellish hurricane so called by 
Portuguese writers, accompanied by an earthquake.” The 
cartlutuakc at Matberaii some ten years since was a very 
Juv(inile elfort, as it merely rumbled under the l)Gds of the 
sleepers, tliougli i<t shook tent-poles at Thana as it ])assed away. 
The view' of tlie doacco niaxinia: of Bombay, as they disgorge 
themselves into the sea, carrying towairds us a loud perfume, is 
not inspiriting in the early morning. Yes; “Bombay, thy 
towers gleam bright across the dark blue sea,” but your drains 
are malodorous. I am afraid you cannot drain the most of 
Bombay owning to its low level ; but not being an engineer, I 
must not dogmatise on this subject, or even advocate dry 
sewerage. Will not the sea refuse to liave your offal on any 
terms, and S])ew it out again on the littoriil ? This is a question 
• that any man may ask, and a great variety of answers will be 
given to it. But whatever tlie answers, tlie interests of the city 
demand tliat a large and comprehensive system, &c., — you 

know^ the rc'st. In Venice they say the earth is tlie mother of 
death, so they try to shut it out wherever they can, with bolts 
and bars and llag-stones hermetically sealed together, so as to 
defy tlie emission of all pestilential gases. Sir Bartle Frere 

soerned to sliake. As soon us the noise was over, .a large serpent apj)eare(h 
which made us take to onr heels, and got out of the cave at one door, and he 
in great haste went out at the other. J judge him alxiul fifteen feet long and 
two foot about. And tliesc were all that I saw worth observation in that 
Island.” See also Ovinglon’.s Voyage to Surat, p. 158, and Capt. Hamilton’s 
New Account of the East Indies, vol. i., 241. 
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lought that Trombay, from its hilly nature, was a proper site 
for a city. And so it had been found out before, ibr we read 
that about the ninth century of our era, the period of the 
excavation of Elephanta, thd city of Chemul or Saimur with a 
great population liad its site here. 

We may now take a look at Bombay Castle from the sea. 
Every time we see it its surroundings become more piebald and 
amorphous. A huge dyk(i of rubble now runs along one of tlie 
curtains, and shuts out the daylight. We are assured, however, 
by tlie higliest authority that no sacrilegious hand shall ever 
toucli the main building, whicli is so interwoven witli our 
domestic Instory tliat it seems meet tliat it should remain until 
the prophecy oi‘ Magduri Saheb be fulfilled and Bombjiy be no 
more.* TIjc islands of Bombay harbour are now befoi’e us, and 
they liavc a, history, and a A'ery pleasing one it is. From tlie 
earli('st times that England liad anything to do witli these 
islands she maxhi them, not a battle-ground, but the scenes of 
scimitifie investigation and pleasure excursiop. No blood has 
been shed on any of these islands. A few pirates on Gibbet 
Island were hanged for murder, and a number of Chinese 
desperadoes sulfered in a like manner some iive-and-twenty 
years ago on the Island of Elephanta. 

Salsette was a kind of happy hunting-ground. Every year 
about Christmas, ]Ju Berron tells us in 17G1, the Governor 
went there for a lew days with a large pleasure party to hunt 
the tiger. This beast was not uncommon in the last century, 
and even in this. Some time in November, 1829, a tiger 


* “ The name of the celebrated person thus enshrined was Magdooree Saheb, 
a devotee, who added the gift of prophecy to his other high qualifications, and 
amongst other things has predicted that when the town shall join the wood, 
IJonibay shall be no more. The accomplishment ot wliat in liis days must 
have nppeared very unlikely ever to take place— namely, the junction of 
inliabited dwellings witli tlie trees of Mahiin — seems to be in rapid course of 
fulfilment; the laud has been drained, many portions, formerly imiussable, 
tilled nil and rendered solid ground, while the houses are exteiidimt so fast 
that the Bara Bazar will in no very long period in all probaliility extend to 
Maliim. ^flioso who attach some faitli to the prophecy, yet ai'c unwilling to 
believe that evil and not good will befall the ‘ risitig Presidency,’ arc of opinion 
that some change of name will take place when it shall be made the seat of 
the yoprenui (Government: thus the saint’s credit will he saved, and no 
mislortune happen to the good town of Bombay.” — lioberLs’s Overland 
Journey^ 1844. 





was killed in Mr. tlcnskaw’s garden, wl\cre it had taken rethge ; 
and, witliin the memory of man, a tiger was knocked on the 
head while swimming in Bombay •Harbour. A traveller (was 
it Silk Buckingham ?) in Salsette was suddenly surprised hy his 
palkee being dropped and the coolies bolting. The ])alkee was 
closed, and he soon felt outside i\\Q jldJmUs soniething of a fec- 
faw'fum character. Stripes was wide awake, and tlie coolies, 
u[) a tree, were wide awake also. He didn't sleep much himself 
that night, I tell you. 

Niebuhr wemt thriui times to Elephaiita when he was here in 
1704,* but the most formidable party was in 1812. Basil 
Hall, William Krskiru*, Mr. and Mrs. Ashburrun-, and several 
other ladies and giuitlemcn, with camp re([uisites, protracted their 
])icnic for ten days : and we do not read that time hung heavily on 
tlunr liands, or that tlu^y dined up a tree with Bol)inson Crusoe. 

In 1850 sounds of wassail wau'e heard at many oyster feasts 
(that was what they called them then) in Uran and Karaiija. 
Sometimes there was danger from pirates. In 1718 Alexander 
Hamilton, the skip])er, fired a gun in one of the caves, and a 
ser])ent lifteeii fiiet long gave liim eliase. Sometimes deatli 
came suddenly enough. Eorbes was precipitated from the ruins 
of Montpo/ir. Wales, wdiosc; daughter married Sir Charles 
Malet, died while taking sketches oi' the caves in Salsette ; and 
Jac([uemont caught malaria while botanising there, and died 
thereof in the Marine Lines in 1 832. 

But hush ! we are now at the portals of Elephanta. The 
elephant from which it took its name (among Europeans only, 
liowever) is now doing duty in Bombay as a rockery. There 
was a stone horse also here, partly statue, as you may see in an 

Carsteii Niebuhr was the father of the historiau. Here is what the 
greatest autliority on Modern Arabia says of him, being William Giftbid 
Palgrave’s dedication of his book on Central and Eastern Arabia — 

TO THK MEMORY 
OF 

CARSTEN NIEBUHR, 

IN HONOUR OF THAT 

INTELLIGENCE AND COURAGE WHICH FIRST OPENED ARABIA TO EUROPE, 

I RESPECTFULLY DEDICATE 
THE RESULTS OF A JOURNEY 
ITSELF INSPIRED BY THAT GREAT MEMORY. 
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old picture of Pyke’s in the Archwologia. The body of tlie 
liorse, a statue hewn out of tlie solid rock. The question may 
now he asked, who made Elephanta ? But the oracle is dumb, 
as the stone on which it is presumed that all this was inscribed 
was sent to the king of Portugal by liis Viceroy as far back as 
1650. We need not very much regret it, as there is e^Try 
probability it recorded the fact tliat it was the gift of a 
merchant, some millionaire of Supara, or Chemul in adjacent 
Troml>ay. A merchant ! Why not ? Did not merchants con- 
struct most of the Kanheri caves, as wc learn from the Boinbay 
(lazdlccr, from inscriptions which have been lately deci])hered ? 
1'he same holds good in Syria and Ephesus, where vast ruins ol’ 
magnificent buildings still attest the muniliccncc of the mer- 
cantile body. I dare not s[)eculate on this subject, though 1 
have a strong lielief that the colossal Trimurti itself represents 
tlie profits of transactions in the gum, silk, or frankincense ol' 
Indin, and other staples which made Sir (leorge Birdwood 
declare the trade of these parts was like that^of the Babylon of 
the llevelation. In Bombay, it was a mcrchfint who founded our 
greatest school, another merchant our greatest hospital ; and 
our oldest and most historic Church or Cathedral was erected by 
a comjjany of merchants.* So that wo have the incontestable 
proofs before our eyes that charity never failcth — never i'aileth, 
though thet oiigiies and ju’ojdiets of the Brahmanical confederacy 
about A.] ). 800, of which Elephanta is the symbol, have long 
since vanished away. 

I hear many people nowadays declare that Elephanta is an 
imposture. The imposition is that which they have practised . 
on themselves ; for the same thing, wlien people are buoyed u]» 
with false expectations, may be said of the Pyramids, Pompeii, 
nay e ven of Pome itself. One thing is quite clear ; if we arc 
to believe all we hear and see, we should soon have no Elephanta 
at all. The water wMch percolates into chinks and crevices 
silently works day and night and year after year, and is rapidly 
disintegrating it, and bit by bit Eleidianta will soon go to jneces, 
like the stone elephant which gave to it its name. Nay more, 

* It was also a Lohana merchant, Karainsi Ilanmal, who constructed tlie 
modern paved ascent up to the Elephanta Cave in 1853-54, at an expense of 
Us. 12,000. — Burgess’s Rock of Elephanta, 1871. 
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wc are told that this is sufficient to account for all its decay, 
and that Portuguese iconoclasts * and English seamen did it no 
violence whatever. It is a curious thing that in Ahmadabad, 
wliere the Portuguese never were/ you will find as fresh and 
fair as tlie day they left the workman’s hands, carving and 
tracery, down to tlie ground, against which the blind beggar 
leans, which were executed before Columbus liad discovered 
America. It is, possibly, a harder stone than that of Ele- 
pharita. Still tlic preservation of such delicate work is a piu'fect 
marvel ; and I suppose that the buildings there are more 
exposed to lie knockiMl aliout than in any other city in the 
world, m.any of them having no protection or fence of any kind 
whatever. Certainly tlie people there are as little destructive 
as in any place of the globe. Something, too, may ])erhaps be 
set down to the lighter rainfall, as this district has not the 
violence of the monsoon to contend with. 

Wlien Anquetil du Perron was in Elephanta in 1761 he did 
not know that he was standing in a Brahman temple. He 
did not know that he was in a Buddhist one at Karli, know- 
ledge which a few lessons may now give to every schoolboy. 
Altogether our knowledge of India has been very much a 
})rogressive science. There was published in Berlin in 1786, 
by Jean Berjioulli, a great work whicli exhibits to us in these 
days the most exact information which was then available in 
Europe on the subject of India. "f It was the joint production of 
three master-minds who had made India their study, and they 
had all lived many years in the country. This book contains 
only one line on Elephanta. The map of Eennell in it 
may still be said to be the backbone of our geographical 
knowledge of India, for all after-information of this kind has 
only clustered round it. Will it be believed, then, that all that 
tract of country in the Berars east of Nagpur, Amarawati, and 
Akola, and wlii(;li li(3s between the Narmada and the Godavari, 
is a complete blank, and uncxplorc^d to that extent that Pennell 

* Hee De Couto, Da Ania (1603), vii., 251, 258, as quoted in Burgess’s 
hllephanta^ p. 48. 

t Les liechcrches THstoriques et Oeograjtliiquefi mr Vlnde^ par Le P^re 
Joseph Ticffeiithalor, M. Anquetil du Perron et M. Jacques Eennell. Berlin, 
1786. 3 vols. 4to. 
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has written across it the ominous words, Little known to 
Europeans.” and the Pirate coast,” in capitals, still dominates 
the Malabar Coast, south from the mouth of Pombay Harbour ? 
It was the same with the ecology, botany, and zoology of India : 
for of each of them might have been written, “ little known to 
Europeans.” Nature was loth to giv^e up her secrets, and from 
history itself it was long before the veil w^as lifted up ; while 
the genii of the cave temples, like the serpent which chased 
Hamilton, would suffer no intrusion. In 1805 Sir James 
Mackintosh asks if Buddln’sm be a P>rahmaii sect. 

In nothing, however, has the march of events made sucli 
])rogress as in cave literature. Eor a long time the caves them- 
selves were literally overgrown with jungle and held in fee by 
wild beasts ; and it took a much longer time to find out wlio 
made tlie caves than it did to make them. For two hundred 
years men groj)ed about, looked up, took sketclies, and wamt 
away. There arc English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Italians : 
some write down tluur impressions ; and so Ijiey come and go. 
But among all the train of these travellers and })liilosophej‘s 
from Europe who visited the caves of Western India, not on(i of 
them all seems to have detected the Buddhist element in tlie 
construction of any one of them, or divined what is now one of 
the established facts of history, that P>uddhism had been once 
tlie religion of India for a period of a thousand years, and still 
holds in thrall many Tuillions of the inhabitants of the globe.* 

It was i!i vain that men interrogated the ])ast. The history of 
India seemed to have been written on sand, and the successive 
waves of invasion had washed it all away. Everything that 
imai coTild not understand was relegated to Alexander or tlie 
Fgy])tians ; and when, baffled at all points, they appealed to the 
natives for a solution of the cave problem, they were referred to 
the j’ins, devils, and gods of their mythology, as if the Creator 
liimself had come down with hammer and chisel to carve out 
Kailas, so that they might have something wonderful and 
beautiful to look at for tbeir delectation. Somebody was found, 
no doubt, soon to make the discovery, for the tree of knowledge 
was growing apace, and yielding fruit which would soon be ripe 

* “ The iiumher of Biiddliists can .‘Scarcely be calculated at less than one 
limidred itiillions.” — Sir Monier Williams, Buddhisnij 1889. 

von, II. Q 
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and ready to be picked by llie first coiner. Indeed, there were 
two men who had almost uncjoiiscionsly stumbled on the 
Buddhist origin of most of the caves. In IHe^O Garcia d’Orta 
and in loHo Linschoten attribute' their origin to the Chinese, 
and there is more in this tlian one would at first sight imagine, 
for China had been made Buddhist l)y India in the first 
century of our era ; and all through tlie dark ages, as we would 
call them, whicli followed, the Chinese had a wond(‘rful 
mercantile tralhc with India. And though these writers did 
not say so, it is (whhait they thought that China (Buddhist) had 
something to do with the making of the eaves. 

As far as we know, the man who first spotttnl the religion of 
Ibiddha in tlie (‘.aves of Kanheri and Karli was Henry Salt. 
He came out to India with Lord Yalentia, ami was in Bombay 
the guest of Mackintosh. He visited Efe])lianta and Ivanheri, 
the latter under great difhculties, tlu‘ coolies luiving literally to 
cut a, pathway for him through the jungle. But his genius was 
rewarded. On his voyage homeward, — no doubt in one of tlui 
buggalows or Indian crafts (such as Sir Bartle Frere (jame to 
Lombay in) of those days, — on his way to Suez, hap})ening to 
have with him some drawings of Ceylon by Harrington, his eye 
alighted upon a dahgoba and a statue of Buddha in his usual 
sitting posture, and his mind at once reverted to Kaidieri. 
Hen; was the fruit, and the hand to pluck it. So he wrote in 
ISOf) from Suez to the Bombay Literary Society that th(‘ 
Kanheri caves were Buddhist, and owed tlieii- (existence to the 
(levotecis of the Buddhist religion. So in 1812, Avlien William 
Erskine walks through these chambeis of image^ry, and dilates 
upon them which ari^ Buddhist and which are Brahman, we feel 
that the master-key has been already put into his possession, as 
well as that of Ids meanest disciple, by Henry Salt; and though 
he and all of us now ])lay with the golden coin, it was Salt who 
first ])ut it in circulation and made it the standard of value on 
this subject for all futur(‘ ag( 3 s, 

Tlu; career of Henry Salt after this was by no means incon- 
spimious. As we have said, he left Bombay, visiting Abyssinia 
on his way home, and on his return was sent on an embassy to 
the King of that country, after -which he was made our first 
Consul-General in Egypt, where he died in the year 1827. The 
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second time that Salt was in Bombay, lie was the guest of the 
Governor and Mackintosh. This was in 1810, and he was then 
the bearer of a letter from the King of Tigre to George 111. 
I’igre, as we are now becoming aware, borders on the Sudan 
and Base country. Strange as it now appears to us, when 
Salt arrived in England there was not a man to be found in 
the British dominions capable of translating that document, 
;ind almost in despair, he suggested to the Marquis of Wellesley 
to write to a young man in Scotland, who had been editing 
Bruce’s Travrls^ and he at once returned him a translation of it. 
The letter was in Geez, the written, as Ainharic is the spoken, 
hin|»'^i5igfi Abyssinia. The young man — Alexander Murray — 
who thus distinguished himself, had been herding sheej) a few 
)'ears before this. He died young — shortly after he had been 
a]:>pointed Brofessor- of Oriental languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. Salt lies buried in an old cemetery in Alexandria 
(far from the modern one) near Pompey’s Pillar Gate, and tlu‘ 
spot is so obscui’e that you may Jive for yeiW’s in the city and 
yet not see the toml) of one who added so much to our know- 
ledge of the origin of the cave temples of Western India. 

Gibbon’s Decline had Fall discourses on some ol‘ the gi’catcst 
religious movements of Asia, yet we do not oxi)ect to find in it 
any notice of Buddhism, for it exercised no manner of inlluencc 
whatever on the* late of the Homan ICmpire. But in Kobertson 
the historian’s Disquisition on Ancient India, in 1791, whci’c 
one would naturally look lor some reference to it, there is not 
a single allusion to Buddha or the Buddhist religion. Such 
being the case, this book is evidence in itself that Buddhism, 
as an integral portion of the history of India, was not then 
recognised in Euro])e. It is true that in his reflections on these 
Cave.s of Elephanta (he also s])eaks of Kanheri and Karli) 
Pobertson remarks that it is worthy of notice that some learned 
Euroj)eans have imagined that the figures sculptured within 
them represent the rites of a religion more ancient than that 
now established in Hindustan. Here it seems to us that he is 
on the right track, but he does not follow it up, his great 
intellect, as it were, groping blindfold in an unseen world. How 
(iould it, under the circumstances, be otherwise ? Suppose, for 
example, that the Supara relics had been unearthed in these 

Q 2 
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early times, Cui hoiio ? There was not science, we may be sure, 
in the civilised world to have tlien rendered any intelligent 
account of them whatever ; for wiyi Burma, Siam, and China 
our acquaintance was much too circumscribed to enable us to 
deduce conclusions from the Buddhist religion there. Where 
would have been your long train of investigators, Boone, 
Anquetil du Berron, Niebuhr, j)ar cxem'plr, nay even, in the 
next generation before Salt ai)pears on tlie scene, the illustrious 
trio itself, of Mackintosh, Malcolm, and Elphinstone, in the 
presence of these old-world memorials ? So true is it that there 
is, even in rc'gard to waifs like these, an ebu’iial fitness in the 
ordiiring of things ; for tlie decrees of Providence vindicate 
tlieinsclves in tlieir discovery at a time when there is wisdom 
enough to comprehend their meaning, and apprecuate the light 
they are calculated to reflect on the history ol“ India. 

Piobcrtson makes one other remark that has something to do 
with the harbour of Bombay. It seems now to be recognised 
as an almost indubitable truth that an immense population 
clustered round these shoi'es, busily engaged for many centuries 
])rosecuting variems industries and a great commerce East and 
West, of wliich Bombay is the conspicuous revival. This truth, 
we believe, was first elucidated by Mr. James M. (Jampbell, and 
it is to him we owe it, as well as the painstaking researches in 
the l^omhay Gazetteer ^ wliich led him u]) to the conclusion ; and 
if we, now adduce the testimony of the rocks it is not to prove 
his position, but to show that the truth had dawned on a 
philosophic mind in the year 1791.* Eobertson’s observation is 
• worthy of more than a passing glance. He speaks of the cave 
temples of Ehqihanta, and also of Salsette, which makes the 
argument all the stronger, these caves being at no great distance 
from each other, constituting in themselves sufficient justifica- 
tion of a large population under some settled form of govern- 
ment or other. “ It is only,*' lie says, “ in States of considerable 
extent and long liabituated to subordination, and to act with 
concert, that t\m idea of magnificent works is conceived or the 
] lower of accomplishing them can be found ” — a scrap of the 
Philosophy of History applied to the ancient state of Bombay 
Harbour by one eminent in the world of letters, and who is still 

* AntCf p. 150. 
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regarded as an autliority which we accept, to the credit of the 
populousness of the then Bombay Islands and Archipelago. 

To relieve tlic tedium of dvy researches on Elephaiita we add 
a story of Bombay Harbour which we borrow from tlie memoirs 
of a serving-man, Macdonald by name, a cadet of the family of 
Xej^jioch — the one solitary witness, as our readers will recollect, 
of the deatli of Sterne the novelist. Tliere is a moral in it, but 
we must give the story in Macdonald’s own words. It belongs 
to the year 1770 : — “ In December Commodore Sir John 
Lindsay arrived at Bombay, with the king’s ships of war under 

Ins command According to custom, at Cliristmas the 

(Governor gave a dinner to all the gentlemen in the island, 
about two liundred and fifty, and tlie same on the first day of 
the nc'.w year, and all w(i English servants waited, for there 
were a great many in Sir Jolin Lindsay’s fleih. We all dined 

togetlior, and each liad two bottles of wine allowed At 

tliis timo an evil thought came into tlio mind of General Pimble, 
I believe for himself as well as for others — ^le wanted all the 
officers to wear boots on duty. It was against the caste or 
religion of the Gentoos olficers to eat beef, or icear their fikivs, 
even calf or sheep. Some of the jnimnpal olficers waited on the 
General to tell him they could not possibly comply with liis 
order to wear boots that were made of the skins of thos(5 
(creatures which were entirely against their caste or religion ; if 
they did, they would lose their caste and be deprived of the 
company of their redations. The General insisted that they 
should wear the boots, or give up their commissions. They got 
tlireci days to consult with their friends, and return an answer. 
Id ley put u]) prayers to God; and hoped that God of his good- 
ness would not im])uto tlie sin to them or their children, but to 
the person who was the cause of their wearing boots of skins of 
those beasts, which was entirely against their religion. The 
prayers were put up in the pagodas at Bombay. They told him 
they had determined to wear the boots according to his desire. 
Since, said they, God has sent you from Europe to give us 
disturbance concerning our religious principles and to deprive 
us of our friends and company, and the benefits of our religion, 
we will submit to God and your Excellency. So they took 
leave and went home. In three weeks the General was smitten 
with dropsy, and never recovered.” 
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l>oMBAY Castle. 

I'lioiUtii we have already written on 
tlie Arsenal, a second visit, tliis time 
nnder tlie e;uidance of Major ftpriivj;, 
Chi el of the Ordnance I-)e])artnient, 
to whom we are indebted for much 
information, furnishes us with some 
fresh material wlucdi may be ol‘ in- 
terest to our readers. The area of 
the Castle proper is about 2(),90:.> 
s<|uare yards, wliile tluit wliicjlj is 
outside near tlie Town Tlall is about 
scjunre yards. 



EOMPAy CA8TUE : THE OI.H HRAB TREE. 


Among the interesting memorials within the Castle walls 
there is still preserved, in what was foruierly the Governor’s 
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House, a book rejoicing in the name of the Grand Arsenal 
Weighing Book, in which the names of a great many Bombay 
men, long dead and gone,, flit before us, and many of them 
attest tlieir weiglits by their signatures. This weighing custom 
is an old one in India. It was a favourite diversion with tJio 
Mughal Emperors and Eajas of Hindustan. Both Jahangir and 
Sivaji weighed themselves against gold, and distributed the 
])r()eeeds among the ])oor : a most pious and ])raiseworthy 
example to all people similarly situated.* The custom obtains 
also at our clubs and otlier placets of resort. 

1 he weighing machine at the Arsenal seems to have been the 
first of its kind in Bombay, and the records commence in 1808, 
or sevciiiy-Uve years ago. The weight is given in stones and 
pounds avoirdupois. In these days they appear to have 
managed matters somehow as we do ourselves. Our titlin, 
however, was their dinner, and they secan to have done little 
work after dinner. At sunset our citizens, with their wives aJid 
daugliters, strolled on the Flag Staff Bastion to '‘eat the air” 
and talk over tlie evauits of the day; and on coming away the 
weighing machine turned np as a jdeasant surprise and 
agreeable diversion for them. 

The first notable man who makes his ai)pearance is flonathari 
Duncan, (Jovernor ; and 1 confess to a feeling of shame in not 
havdng the ghost of an idea whether he was cither hig or little. 
On the 13th January, 1811, he weighed exactly 8-10, good 
riding weight. Booi- man, he was not to last long after this ; 
o/ad 1 Ifch August, 1811. Here he is, however, after a jirotracbal 
sojourn of thirty-nine years in the country ; and a wee, wizem'd 
Itody he is, tliis destroyer of infanticide. As five names are 
h(Ui‘ clustered together, it would seem as if a Jiarty on ill is 
January evening had sauntered out witli the Governor from his 
house in Apollo Street, as immediately liclow his name coine 
our Ambassador from I’ersia, His Excellency Sir Goi'e Ouseley, 
and his brother Sir William, the Grientalist. 

Then follows Dr. Iiiverarity, closely associated with the 
Governor, his friend and medical attendant. He is now 11-10, 

* “ 1 renumber lUo Sahib Visvaiiath Narayan Mandlik, (kS.T., telling me 
only a few years ago that he liad lately done the sa.ne thing as a good act, on 
recovering from a had illness.” — Dr. Codriiigton, April l.‘3th, 1890. 
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at his best probably, — for men after tlie ineridian of life often 
take a slide downward in weif.^lit ;• so we find him on 13tli Sep- 
tember, 1817, coveriii" only 1 l-M, adding, that there may be no 
mistake, “ With coat and boots.” 

Charles Forbes is an inveterate weigher of liimself. Yon will 
not prevent a man after a strong fever getting weiglied. Ho is 
sure to want to kiiov' how mucli h<as b(*di burned out of him. 
Hut in hot weather, weighing machines, thermometers, and even 
looking-glasses are better out of sight of sickly man. “Where 
ignoraiico is bliss,” <fcc. 

Forbes conies in e\ idently alone on the. 3rd April, 1810, and 
(juietly registers his name and weight, 11-1:^, adding below the 
figures, “ Aftm’ sickness,” But remnjam. So on 23rd January, 
1811, this time under laitUn* auspic(‘S, and no doulit witli a 
feeling of self-satisfaclion, he ta.kes his s(*.at and awaits tlie 
soldier’s call of 13-2, wliich he forthwitli writ(*s down in a bold, 
steady hand, witli tluit line signature of his, so familiar to us, 
and to wliich this Uinl many of his letters testify. 

On Jfinuary lb, 1812, two men come in, after a long talk, it 
may be, on Persia or liistory. General Malcolm, great in eviay- 
thiiig, need not try to s<|ueeze. himself into anything inconsider- 
able. He turns tlui beam at lo-lO. Not ungainly by any 
means, for he has six feet and a half of height, and a jovial 
presence, and forty-threi'. years of age, which all hel]) him to 
carry with grace this ponderous weight, a bnirdly r(*j)resentative 
of Eskdahy and kniglit (to lie) of Burnfoot. 

The Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, his liosom friend, is with 
him, and lu*. gets weighed also. Elphinstom*. jauserves an equi- 
librium in this, as he does in everything else. He is 10-10 — 
neither greater nor less than wa (‘xpected. But stop ! we have 
made a mistake in giving Malcolm the priority, which we have 
b(‘en led into by his bulk and right of primogeniturci. But the 
disciple is not above his master, and Malcolm and the Book of 
Precedence (an unwritten code in those days) say, “ Elphinstone, 
you go in first.” 

They are both, however, “men of weicht,” — a substantive 
plirase well known to these Caledonians. Tluvy have been also 
weighed in another balance (by Wellington first and the public 
afterwards), and not found wanting. 
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But time fails us, arul we must liiiny on. Suffice it to say 
that there are in this book Wedderbiiriis, Malets, Kerrs, Ash- 
burners, Abercrombys, Gmnts, Kemballs, Hornby s, Leekies, 
l^)iisonbys, llonners; so that, if any man wants to know the 
weigiit of his grandfather, let him come here. Men of sixteen 
stone are as thick as blackbemes ; tliere are even some 
wliopptus ” of eighteen, which make us almost believe that 
the breed is degenerating. But what about the ladies ? Yes, 
there are ladies here also. Sir Evan Kepean, the Governor, 
1 (rings in Lady Nightingale, and Miss Yaupell follows : vnr 
■jtetite demomilc ol 2- 1 0. 

Master Tliomas Briggs, son of Dr, Briggs, is also thrown into 
the scale, and a very fine wallojiing child he is, of 21) lbs. 4 oz., 
IVesli from the hands of his ayah, whom it re([nires not the 
vision of a seei‘ to ])icture in white sari and nutbrown visage, 
leaning over and singing Tala hajao to the squalling Baba 
'rommy, who is never more to be weighed while slui has a Mnn 
Sahrh to bless herself with. * 

Several small jokers record tlieir observations. For exanqde, 
somebody writes, by way of satirical pai’entliesis, and in a 
scratc'liy hand, as if lu; had noted down the words and imme- 
diately run away, “A mere shadow.” N.B. — This is under an 
l8-stone-walah. Some make frantic exertions to bring out their 
net weight, by divesting themselves of sundry artich^s of clothing. 
It is no (loul)t after dinner all this by] day takes place, when 
every one is in excellent humour. So one adds to his name, 
‘AVithout jacket; ’’and another, not to be outdone, is “in a 
sleeve waistcoat and without boots;” a third ])roclaims to the 
world, “without vest and watch;” while a fourth outdoes 
them all, by relieving himself of his clothes in iota, as if about 
to talcc a. header, adding after his name the unequivocal word 
“ naked.” The force of nature can no further go, unless 
indeed he could realise Sidney Smith’s hot weather aspiration 
■ — take off his ilesli and sit in his bones. 

THE rUTSON. 

There are dungeons in Bombay Castle, and we are now about 
to make an inspection of them. On a former occasion we luid 
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^nveii n fugitive glaiKu; at two big .suspieiouR-l(>okiiig doors with 
])a(llocks on them. We now need a candle, and the hamal wlio 
brings it is evidently not in love \vddi this business of exjdoring. 
It is the (»]d story — snakes — and no wonder, for if you pass a 
locked door daily for years you begin to have an nneanny 
feeling, as if all was not right within. Ihit Ion couraijcl We 
pass into darkness and a close atmosjdiere, and we find nothing 
lait vae\iiiy and a few bushels of obi gnn-fiints, whieli leave 
been, no d<n\bt, sbov(dled in here when newer a]^])liances were 
iH'sorted to in the art of war. Tlu‘ ]daee is a long vault, high 
enough tor a man to stand in upright. It is a perforation of 
SOUK! twenty f(!et in huigth, ending in a dead wall; and there 
are no aii-hoh's, or light adinitt(*d o\(*e]>t hy thi* door we enter. 
If this was the dungeou ot Jlondtay t'astle, the ]>i‘isoiiers must 
have heard th(‘ sea moaning (uitsidc* as in those dreamy and suh- 
ma]'ine jdaccis iimler the ])og(os ]>al;K‘(‘ at Y(,‘nic(', where you aj’c 
told to listen to the waves of the Adilalie. 

I hav(‘ a gr(^at h(*lief in the innat(‘ feeding of meicy in the 
llritish hosom, and iim loth to resort to any oth(‘i idea tlian that 
this was only iisod for the most outrag(‘()us and hardeiuMl erimi- 
nals. Wo are. a nu'reiiid, forgiving, and tender-hearted race. 
So we Jire ; but a book giving a gentloman’s (‘X]»erieii(‘e of ju’ison 
life and jiunislinient in r>oird>ay (asth^ in the.' yOiU‘ 1 748 does 
sometbing to disturb this idea. 1 )]•. Wills, a surgeon on board 
the* “ Ihirington/’ East Jndiaman, Captain ( Vabb, lay a juisoner 
in llombay (^istl(‘ for some tinne In eoming out to iJombay, 
untbrtunatedy, as W(‘ slioidd say foi- him, tliere was a lady of 
great, jeersonal attractions on boaid, with whom Captain Crahl> 
and the 1 )(iet< a- foil viohmtly in 1<»V(*, which was awkward laioiigh 
foi‘ all thr(‘o. Abe; do not think the 1 )ootoi‘ could ho tiled for 
this, for falling in love has in'vor hoon ludd to \)v. a oriiiK'. unless 
it loaul to ultiu’ior (‘onsorjuonoos that come within tlie rang(‘. of 
the law ; but we observe the crime laid to his charge was “ Shift 
and ^Mutinous exjn-essions.” 'Jried lie was in the house of 
Captain Lane, ^Marine raymaster, hy a jury c)f intelligent sea 
captains, of which Captain Crahh was one — hear that, ye lovers 
of tlie olden times — and sentenced to be ‘‘disgraced by the 
liangman holding a common lialter round his neck, and for ever 
discharged from the Coinjiany’s service ; to be carried alongside 
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every ship in the Harboiii-, ainl then reiDanded to the said prison 
in Bombay Castle.” 

There is not much more U) be said. Wills was conducted to 
the Castle gate, where he was met by the hangman, wlio in these 
days was a Negro ; and offering some feeble resistance, this 
functionary knocked off his hat and wig, and forcibly adjusting 
the noose round his neck, dragged him through the princi])jil 
streets in the Fort, giving the halter an occasional jerk, as you 
have seen a refractory colt tamed into submission. The Doctor 
was followed by an unruly crowd of Euro])eaii and native sym- 
pathisers, and rowed bare-lieadcd in the blazing sun of Novein her 
to every ship in the harbour, until he came to the ‘CDurington.” 
Here, still with the lialter round his neck, (Japtain Crabb nan Is 
to liini aloud, with tlui sliijfs c(un])any in the shrouds, his crime 
and ]»unishmeiit, wliich will teach you, William Wills, for the 
rest of your days, that you ar(i not to fall in love with the same 
lady tliat 1 do. 

This is a. digression w(‘, have lunm led into*l)y the liole in th(‘ 
wall in the Bombay Arsenal, and indicah'S the existence ol‘ 
liarslun- features of naval discipline in those so-called “good 
old times” than we were ])r(‘])ar(‘d to find, scattered as tht*y 
are througli a volume of* ex])criences and love-letters, whicJi 
are (piite as interesting as Sterne’s and Eliza’s, and not nearly 
so silly. 

TJIK J5ELL. 

It was on tills visit (Fehrnary that we e.oj)ied an iii- 

scri])tion on an old bell, wliieb is — we must now write — * 
lying with its niontli downwai'ds within the gateway, it ba 
now gone to Dabul, to its forme)’ ownei's, the Bortuguese 
( ’atholies, luid I am not inclined to gu to wiir with Coa on 
account <d this bell, as tlu^ Bisans and Florentines did for tlic 
Pandects of Justinian. 

AV^c cannot even say peace lie with it, foi' it was too much at 
])eace here, and lay flat on the ground, witli its tongue tacked, 
t )n the contrary, we join its new owners in wishing it a noisy 
career, and sweet jnelodies wlierever it may be erected. 

“When I ring, God’s i>raiscs sing; 

Wlien ] tonic, ])ray heart and j-oiil.” 
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But to the inscription. Facing you, and high up on the cope 
of the bell, is a cross, on the centre of wliich is the monogram 
I. H. S., and below is the date 1G74 Bound the mouth or out- 
side rim of the bell ran the rede — which Bishop Meurin has 
kindly translated for us — 

“ Quis niihi del ut c;j;o moriar et cognoscant tc oiniies fiiios terra? ; ” 

and we are now enabled to read the holy aspirations of 
St. Bernard and the Psalmist David in the vulgar tongue, 

“"Who will give to nio that 1 could die for Tliec, and that all nations of 
the earth would recognise 'J'hce V ” 

Ofes Hiram Tavarres Boctirro seems to be the name of tlie 
founder of tlie bell. The first word is perhaps ofex, tin tibbrcvia- 
tion of ojil.fcx, the “maker” B(>eaiTO is ])erha])S the frequent 
Portuguese name Boccarro. Hiram is ])robably Hiron, an ab- 
l)reviation of Hieroiiyiiio. For this exidanation, also, we are 
indebted to the Bishop’s e-ourtesy.* 

1’h(5 bell wjis thus, it appears, not a Protestant but a Boinaii 
(’atholie, i.r., Portuguese, oin*. What its history has been we 
know not. It is a big bell, say 10 ewt., and may have hung 
in tlie great tower of the (aitli(‘dral of St. Joseidi, now 
disiminth'd, at Bassein. 

You may recollect that when in I7i>h t fbe Poituguese were 
hard jiriissed by the Maratlias, they wanted a loan from us, 
and that we asked tliem what security they liad to offer us. 
They repluul church jdatii and brass guns; anil we gave them 
Its. 15,000 on this strange collatei-al security. I think we 
• C)ught eith(;r to liave refused tlu* loan, or refrained from 
foLiching the vesseds of the sanctuary. Tlie (.liity of the 
Portuguese was equally ]daiu. They ought to have died in the 
last ditch ratlier than alienate one- of the sacred utensils. The 
brass guns, for anytliing we know, indeed we think it is highly 
probable, are among those now in the compound of the Arsenal. 


* lloccarro and llicrunymo arc often met with on the Bassein inscriptions, 
f Professor Macmillan in his ascent of lihiiiiashankar in IHSl found a 
( hristian Bell in the Hindu Temple there. It had the symbol of the cross 
on it. The temple is on the direct road from Bassein to I’oona, and thi^ bell 
was doubtless left there as a native oU'ering by the marauders wlio had 
carried it off among tlic plunder from Bassein, probably in the sack of IToi). 
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the church plate ! The idea that it was sold, ^c., &c., seems 
almost sacrilegious. We fear Bassein was not strong enougli to 
take up any loans after thi^i. We have no complete inventory 
(d' the articles sent in to the Bombay Government in 1739, but 
wc consider it very probable this bell was among them. In lieu 
of non-payment we seem to have taken some workout of this 
bell, for there are people who recollect when it hung outside the 
wall of the Cathedral on the right of the main door as you enter, 
a little way round the corner of the building. Whether it was 
rickety, or dangerous from its w^eight and proximity to the 
beads of the passers-by, we do not know, but it was taken down 
from its elevation some twenty years ago, and lay in the Cathe- 
dral compound until 18()9, when it was handed over to the 
Bombay Government by the Cathedral trustees, lor safe custody, 
and was placed in the Arsenal, where it I’emained until its 
translation in A])ril 1 88‘). 

When the ( dthedral trustees luinded the bell to Government, 
we understand they mcntif)ned that it had# been originally a 
gift of the Bonil)ay Gov(U'nment to tlie Protestant eommunity 
worship])ing within the walls of what is now our Cathedral. 

Our ])resent Cathedral bell, though a smalhu' one, has done 
duty continuously since 1719 — Governor Boone’s time ; so this 
Portuguese bell, the sulyect of our remarks, could have been 
little else tlian su])ernunicrary any time since tlie year 1719. 

Having now exhausted bell, book, and candle, wc beat a 
retreat. 

Wc take a glance at the avenue of trees leading down to the 
Avharf gate, whei’c many a Cleopatra received her Antony after 
tin; wars ; a loolv and measure of the dividing walls of the 
Governor’s House also,— seven feet and a half thick, under 
bomb-proof vault, making this place a building of uncommon 
strength, which it behoved to be, as for a hundred years it was 
the heart of the Bombay Government. Farewell, Bombay 
Castle — 

“Thy pristine vigour age has overthrown, 

But left the glory of the past tliino own.” 

There is one consolation, that whatever fate befalls it, it can 
never be burned to the ground. 
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(ni ATTEll LIT. 

Malaiui: Hill. 

The Ai’abs linvti i\ Huyin;!!: all Kiiropeaiis who (‘.oiae abioad 

loi' jmrpofios of ti*avol oi' research aro doometl, by the oiirse 
of (fod, in th(‘ following way to expiate the crimes they 
• ]nay have (‘ominitted : — 

'fo (iolleet llowers and weeds, and by a painful ])rocess to 
subject them to classification; to chi]) stones with a hammer, 
and cany away s]}ecimens of every rock duly labelled and 
])acked in boxes ; to gather together all the spiders and beetles 
which crawl over the surface of a countryside, — are some of the 
methods of Divine ])unishment. But the worst fate of all is 
niserved for him, who, an exile from his father’s house, his 
country, and his gods, is doomed to wander and mope among 
the tombs, desolated temples, and ruined cities of the children 
of men, and become, like the Bedawin of Uz, a companion of 
the dragon and the owd. 
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Malabar Hill is not a new name. What is now called 
Kambala Hill, in the last century was included in tlie same 
name, and is merely an upheaval of the same chain. 

The earliest notice we have of Malabar Hill under this name 
is by Fryer in ir)7.‘b i.<\, eleven years only after we ])ut in an 
a])pearance on the Island of Hombay. But why Malabar ? 
The coast of Malabar does not begin until you proceed as far 
south as Kurg. AVe suspect that Fryer himself givT.s us its 
derivation in describing the tank at the end of it, when he says 
that it was to l)athe in it “the Malabars visit it most for,” a 
])hice of pilgrimage in fa(‘t, to which (iame people of the coasts 
south of Boml)ay, wlio W(‘re all then lumped together under the 
generic nanu^ of “Malabars.” Hence Malabar Hill. Not quite 
satisfactory, you say ^ Of all things the most perplexing is the 
origin of names. 

The old lady in our ( 'a.th<‘dj-al laid no such pia-plexity. On 
S(^(aiig tljc toml.) of (hmeral ( tirnac, and knowing well wliad a 
pow(‘r the name of Carnac had been in WesJ:ern India for the 
last hundred years — “Hear me,” she exclaimed, “then that/s 
till* origin ol’ the word ( -arnatic ! ” 

Malahar Jlill seems, like Clive and Carnac, born to command. 
On looking at the map, you will lind that it juts out like a, beak 
into the Indian Ocean, and seems the most conspicuous headland 
on the sea-coast of Western India for a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles. It early attracted the attention of geographers, 
and ill a map re])r(^senting the knowledge of tliese coasts in 158:1, 
we iiiid it named (Jape Bombaim. Its oldest name, howevei-, 
is Walukeshwar, which means Lord of Sand. A stoiy goes that 
Bama, an ancient Indian divinity, came here in search of liis 
wife ; she being tlie first grass-widow recorded in these parts — 
ami learning that she had taken her passage on to Ceylon, he 
sat down, wearied, on this then nameless promontory, wlicm a 
great thirst fell upon him. There was water, water everywliere, 
but not a drop to drink ; so Itama pierced the earth with an 
arrow, and forthwith the ^vater gushed out. Such is the legend 
of the sacred tank and its holy associations. Here we may 
observe, however, that Lord of Sand savours suspiciously of 
Back Bay, for Malabar Point is rather a rocky place, and 
conspicuous by the absence of sand. There is a large deposit of 
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8aii(i loft l)y tlio modern sea in Back Bay, and a still larger one, 
shall we say, left by the ancient scm on wliicli most ol our 
])alatial buildings ani erected. But in any ])lace between 
(‘liaupaty and tla^ Sailors’ Home, if yon drive your spear deep 
enough down, yon will come to drinkable water. 

Every man, thcri'fore, may become a Bama, and every spear 
a divining-]‘od. At all evcmts, Bombay had no other water 
than what was olMained in this way until the Yihar Lake was 
o])ened. 

Erycr also nKUitions that when he was here in 1()7^>, there 
wtoc on th(‘ (*.nd oi‘ Malabar Point “the remains of a stupendous 
pae;oda.” Erycr at times talks big: for which see his remarks 
on Kalyan ; for you have only to walk across the narrow space 
which divides “ th(‘. two seas,” when yon will so()n recognise the 
abiding truth that nothing “ stiijundous ” could l.)e constructed 
tht'reon. The fact, however, to which we wisli to direct atten- 
tion is clearly stated, and when the English arrived in Bombay, 
th(irc was nothing, but a hca]) of ruins to mark the ])lace where 
stood the ancient bunjde of Walukcshwar. We had, therefore 
nothing to do with the destruction of it. The fragments which 
lay about the plac-c even in Moor’s time {llludoo ]\nitlieon, 
1(S10), he tells us, bes])oke a building of rather an elegant 
description. The site of this temple is now occupied by the 
(iovernor’s bungalow. The tank, whose legendary origin we 
have given, was a, small one (its ])Osition in the hollow, near the 
s])ot when* the big guns are now jdaced), and it continued to 1)6 
us(*xl by pilgrims, as a bathing-place, long after Eryer’s time. 

, Besid(‘.s these; two objects, Malabar Point had another attrac- 
tion. On the jagged crust of trap which divided this tank from 
the sea, the strange*!’ looking towards Bandara — for it is often 
erroneously supposed to have been on the Back Bay side — was 
shown, until recent times, a ch’ft in the rexLs called the Yoni 
()]’ Stone of Jh'generation, u]) which, head foreanost, ardent 
enthusiasts, if ne^t too stout (and if stout all the more meri- 
torious, provieled oidy they got thremgh), forced ihemselves; 
and so emerging indic.atesl to the world their title to be “twice 
horn,” and among the number of the regenenite ol mankind. 

This was oiui of the tilings that the restless Sivaji was sure to 
he at. Thin and wiry, no man needed regtuieration more than 
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Sivaji: provided it was of tlie ri^ht kind; so one ni<^dit, in the 
dark lialf of the moon as they say in the Maratha country, 
when he knew, no doubt, thgt much Bombay punch was being 
consumed in the Dhangari Killa and Modi Khana, Sivaji, with a 
small band of armed followers, landed stealthily, and getting 
under the black spout, he wriggled through, and made a 
triumphant exit. I have never learned that it did him any 
good. If Lady Macbeth had one, he had many a ‘‘ damned spot ” 
that would iKjt come out ’’ in the \washing. Or did it rouse 
him to the ('commission of some new crime ? Crime ! The word 
w^as not in his dictionary, of anything he was act or part. But 
the stone was put to other usc;s. People who go to kissing," 
“ wishing " or “ blarney " stones generally, do so for their 
amusement, and we gather from Moor’s accjount, in his time, 
that the Englisli residents, ladies and gentlemen, at picnics hccrc, 
had a good deal of amusement out of it, and mucdi fun and 
merriment as each tried the experiment. It was no joke, you 
may de[)end on it, to Sivaji. lie was far too-*serious and grim 
for this sort of thing ; and if anyone had ventured to tickle his 
soles, when he hung like Muhammad’s coffin between heaven and 
earth, woe betide him, for his bones would very soon thereafter 
liave whitened the steti]) cliffs of some of his Bala-Killas in the 
JJekhan. 

There was in 1883, at Walkeshwar, an old man, the last of 
the dusky regenerates, who in his youtli passed through the 
Yoni, and was even then looked u])on as a wonder in the 
odour of sanctity. 

The oldest road on Malabar Hill is without doubt the Siri 
Load, which now leads from the Wood Wharf up to the Ladies’ 
Gymkhana : Siri^ i.e., ladder or staircase. It may date back 
to primaeval times, that is, to times before either the Portugall 
or the Englisher liad set foot in India. It is, no doubt, con- 
temporaneous with the first temple of Walkeshwar, for as soon 
as it was opened and a place of pilgrimage, the Siri Eoad would 
become a well-beaten track. 

To create a picture of Malabar Hill in the olden time you 
must blot out all the bungalows and all the carriage roads from 
tbe canvas. The carriage roads are certainly within the century. 
Mr. W. W. Cargill, when here some time ago, mentioned that 
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when he lived on Malabar Hill in 1842 thei'e were only four 
liungalows. 4410 topo^rajdiical features are as they were in tlje 
days of Marco Polo, and we do not forget the fine Victoria Iload, 
which has heciu clainuid or reclairiied Iroin tlie dominion of the 
sea. In the ])re-Portuguese days the pilgrims, i.c., “the Mala- 
l»ars,” would land at Ma/agon, or .at a small haven mair our 
Castle which the English on their airival called Sandy Pay, or, 
in the fair season, at what is oui* pi*esent Wood Wharf in Pack 
P»ay, eonv(‘,ni(mt enough and right opposite the steep ascent. 

lfer{‘ hiiggalow and pattamar would discharge their cargo of 
“ liv(^ luiriher’' or faithful devotees, as you are disposed to view 
them. Now they ju'oceed to breast the “ Siri,” h.alting, no doubt, 
at the Hallway House, where the Jogi would give them a drink 
from his holy wcdl. Here they would have time to draw their 
bi'(;a,th, (die,w hetelnut, or say their prayers. Thence, refreshed, 
to lh(‘ summit, and now along a footpath studded with palmyra 
])alms, se-utinels by sea and land on the ridge, and very much 
on the ti'ack ot the present carriage road, they make their way to 
thos(‘ old ])ipal trees at our “ Pev(using Station,’' old enough 
in all c.onscicuK^e to have shel tercel (uuald i\iingier and the 
conscri])t fathers of the city from the he.at of the noonday sun, 
and how miudi older wc know not. 

7\nd now they descend the hrow^ of the hill, pass the site of 
the j)reseiit Walkeshwar temple, past the twisted trees in the 
( Government House compound, — of the existence of which wc 
have indubitable evidence as far back at least as 1750. 

-And here we may remark that the Malabar Hill of these days 
was much more wooded than at present. When land is left to 
itselJ*, everything grows to wood. It is so in Europe, and it is 
so here, as we can sec with our eyes in that magnificent belt of 
natural Jungle which clotlies the slopes down to the waatcr’s edge 
of Pack Pay (and which reminds one of the Trossachs on an ex- 
(jeedingly small scale), where, among crags and huge boulders, 
the h^afy mango and the feathery palm assert themselves out of 
a wild luxuriance of thick-set creepers glowing with flowers of 
many (*olours. The hare, the jungle fowl, and the monkey were 
doubtless no strangers to these bosky retreats. At length the 
temple, ornate with many a frieze and statue, bursts upon the 
view amid a mass of greenery. Black it is, for the Bombay 
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trap Lecoines by exposoro to innumerable monsoons like the 
Hindu pagodas among thfe orange groves of Toona. And now, 
the journey ended, the wliite-robed pilgrims, and some forsooth 
sky-edad in the garb of nature, bow their faces to the earth, amid 
jessamine flowers, in the old temple of Walkeshwar, on its 
storm-beaten promontory, with no sound on the ear save the 
ciy of the sea-eagle, or the thud of the waves as they dash 
(‘tcrnally on the beach. 

The stranger visiting Malabar Point about 1883 would find 
th.'it one plinth or pedestal of a pillar was all that remained of this 
amdeiit temple. There are a few other stem's lying near the 
site, and there arc, we daresay, many built into erections and 
walls, or lying in odd corners in and about Walkeshwar. A 
recumbent life-size statue on your left as you d(\scend near the 
gate of the present temple, and a stone with a Trimurti on it — 
that figure which you see in colossal proportions at Elephanta — 
is now in the Indian Museum. This last was forwardiul by 
J)r. Moor, who tc'lls us that when he wrote (ii? the beginning of 
the century) many of the storu's were being taken away to 
rurnish materials for the new buildings at Walkeshwar. 

Dr. Ihirgess and Pandit r>hagvanlal Tndraji, Ph.D.* (so dis- 
tinguished for his antiquarian researches, and a resident at 
Walkeshwar), were good enough to acc,ompany us on a visits, and 
we arc indebt(Ml to them both for much valuable information. 
Of the ancient temple, we have seen that little remains, yet 
from these fragmentary memorials Dr. P>urgess is inclined lo 
re(a)nstruct a temple of the size, style, and, most probably, of 
the age of Amarnath. Thus Professor Owen from a single bone 
builds up some inhabitant of the ancient world. Amarnath is 
87 ft. long by 50 feet high, and was probably built by one of 
the Silahara kings of the Konkan (a.d. 810 to 1260), whose im- 
moral jirocdivities and cloven foot remain graven on its walls 
with a pen of iron. P)uilt by Silahara or Palhara does not 
matter much, for it is more to the ])oiiit to know .and believe 
that the form of religion embodied in Amarnath has vanished 
from the Maratha country — Dr. Wilson is our authority — and 
if Walkeshwar was like unto it, we think the JMuslim and 

* The latter died at W.flkcslnvar Marcli IGth, 18 S 8 . 
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Liisitauian were right in pulling it to pieces.* \oii have heard 
of Muhainmad Bigarah, of Ahmadabacl, 

“wliose daily food 
AVas jiHp, and Vuisilisk, and toad,” 

according to TTudihius — a saint coni])ar(Ml \^’it]i tlie builder of 
Aniarnath, and whicdi, no doubt, accounts lor tlie demolition ol 
its congciK'i’. 

Sir Evan ]\h',])( ‘an (Governor to 18,E.))t bad a small room 
at Malabar Eoiiil , and i\foiintstuart Elphinslom', when Governor 
( 18 E.) b» bSl^T), built a bungalow on the site of the temple, and 
someone, not so long ago. Idled uj) the tank and broke the Stone 
of {.‘(‘generation in pie(-‘es, which looks rather lik(i a, desecration 
of whal. Mas onc(i one of the holiest plac(;s in Western India. 
It seems IVom this, at first sight, that in. these times there was 
h;ss deleTeiiCHi paid to the religious suscejdibilities of the natives. 

No (.loubt these Governors knew their own powers and asked 
no (juestions, and the governed were not so s([ueamish as to cry 
out ])efore they were hurt. Besides, old Walk(‘shwar, as we 
havci said, vais an obsolete thing, and the natives well knew that 
th(i English could Ixdli give and take. I su])pose that a burying- 
groiiiid is a holy place — at least, a place whieh gatliers round it 
sacnnl associations. Well, the English had such a ])]ace in 
Bombay, Mendham’s burying-ground, and their only (Uie for a 
hundred years ; and yet when the* exigencies of the city dejuanded 
it, they gave it u]) vithout a murmur. This was in 1760, and 
you could not to-day, without a. map, tell where it stood, so 
utterly has it been swept away. So, on the other hand, the old 
tenijde of Muiubade\ i had to go to the wall and find new' site. 
Its sacred tank now does duty as a work-a-day washing-place in 
the Dhobi-talao. The answer is the same in all these cases. 
The sermon in stoiu's is that duty is more than sentiment, and 
there are times when Ave must give up our cherished associations 
for tlie general good. 

* “ 1 contciuplaU'.l Uu* chilxirak! .sculptured ruins of the ancient Hindoo 
Temple near the Toint which had been brutally demolished by the bigotry 
of PortU”ue^e zeal.” — Trice’s Manor iuh^ iKdl). 

f Malabar Point, “Ihe (.lovernor’s (General Medows) occasional retreat, 
17S0.'’ — Trice’s Manor iaUy 1839. 
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Lady Falkland, wife of Viscount Falkland (Governor 1848 to 
1853), loved Malabar Point dearly, and, if we mistake not, she 
s])ent one or two hot seasons lierc. Slie came out liere wlien 
Europe was in the throes of revolution, and found this place a 
little Goshen. She was a clever, witty woman, wrote in a 
spjirkling feminine way, and has left us in Chow-chow graphic 
descriptions of all tlie jdienoniena — torrid heat, sand storm, and 
hurst of the monsoon. 

She could wander jd)Out, or sit sk(4ching Waikeshwai- I’agoda 
and its t:uik for hours together. She had a great deal of the 
animal spirits of her mother, Mrs. Jordan, who had been in her 
day one of the greatest actresses. LI(U‘ father had been King of 
England. She it was who, on sitting down to dinner, Jisked 
Mrs. TTaiding, the Pishop’s wife, if she had ever been in a haclc- 
hiiggy : and if hacL-lmggies were as dirty in ’48 as tliey are 
now, L do not wonder that she repli(*d in a decided negative?. 

“ \V(dl, 1 have. Wlicn I arrived in Bomba}' nobody expected 
me ; 1 juni])ed into a hack-buggy ami di’Qve to Parol. The 
sepoys would not allow me to come in. I soon showed tluan 
the way, and ai'rivcd at I^irel in a hack-buggy,” 

Malabar Hill is, no doubt, the ])a.rt 7 ?cv' cjxeMcnce. of Bombay 
which Sir John INTalcolm had in his cy(‘ when he com])ari‘d our 
harbour to the Bay of Naples. 

y\h! my friends, this soaring vision of PartlHm()])C will not 
do : — (Jajjri, Sorrento, (distellamare, Vesuvius ! And yet though 
no two faces avo alike, look at this Malabar Hill as you j Jeaso 
from the bandstand, — and w\as there ever such a marvellous like- 
ness ? An exact counterpart, it st'nms to be, of Naples for three, 
miles jVom the Castle of St. Elmo to Virgil’s tomb on the Pio- 
montory of i’iisilip]) 0 , and wliicli any man may verify at his 
leisure from the deck of the steamer when he comes to liis 
voyage end in the Bay of Najdes. 

You cannot institute any comparison between the work done 
luae and the work doin', there, for men in Naples have been 
] filing up architecture for a. thousand years. It is the ridg(‘. we 
sjKiak of — the right arm of both cities — and tliougli Naj»h^s has 
more bulk, the symmetry is the same in ].)otli casiis. 

llie view of the Fort, to which the new l)uildings on the 
Esplanade add so much beauty, is ex<piisite, luit it is so familiar 
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to everybody, and has been the subject of so many descriptions, 
paintings, yea, even poems; that we merely allude to it. Across 
tlie harbour you can see iik dim perspective those lands from 
[Nagothna to Thai — highland and island — and which Mr. Canip- 
l)ell, in volume xi. of tlie Bomhaij Gazetteer,'^ tells us belonged 
to the Angria family till 1840. Yes, so late as 1810, so that it 
does not require a very old man to remember these times : and 
you may see the territory IVoni your own doors. Wo sometimes 
hear of the advantages of the old Governments of India — Pesb- 
walis, for example — to the working man, from Sir W. W. Hunter 
and others. Well, here was a native Government which sur- 
vivial to our own times, and had all the advantages of proximity 
to a grciat city full of life and activity. Was it bad or gcjod ^ 
You know Khcneri lightliousc. Well, if the day is clear, if you 
look to the l(4t of it, you may descry something like a lloating 
island on the horizon. Tliis is lleueri Island, a dim ])oint at 
night, on which Khentui glimmers a weird and uncertain light.. 
When we came into ]>ossession of this coiwitry in 1840, W(i 
searched tin's island, and on it wc^ found a. low, dark duiig(H)n 
12 fe(‘t in diameter by 7 1‘eet high. A flight of steps hid by a. 
trap-door led underground to a strong door at its entranc(', out 
of which we took two prisoners loaded with chains. Tliey W(‘r(i 
covered with vermin — a loathsome s])ectacle — and oiu^ of them 
had bec()nie blind of an eye for want of light. There were, 
originally lifteen, but thirteem of them had gone raving mad 
for want of light and water, given up the ghost befoin; our 
arrival, thus giving a chance of existencci to the other two : for 
Death and the Sarkar were running a hard race which should 
get them lirst. Their sentences had been various — five, ten, 
lifteen, and twenty years’ imprisonment ; and for what ? ( iang- 

robbery and dacoity ; and they would never have been there but 
tliey were poor and had not the means of bribing their jailoi’s. 
Mr. Cairqibell adds, “ As their sufferings were disproportionate 
to the vague and unrecorded charges against them, the Politic^al 
Superintendent set them free.” 

We were concluding without a word on the inodern temple of 
Walkeshwar. All we know about it is, that it was built by a 

* Bombay GazeUeer. Koliiba and Janjira, 1883. 
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wealthy Hiridii, Itama Kamatli, about tlie year 1715; and this 
nian was ilia only native* who was present at the 

]ayiiit( of the conier-stoiie of St. Thomas’s Catlifidral.* it is 
eurions to note, on ]\lalahar liilJ, that wdiat has ])e('ome the 
latest and, in some inspeets, the most favourite abode of onr 
eitizens, a])])ears to have I)een tlie very first site elioscn by man 
on onr island. And it is still e(jnal for the accommodation of 
any amount of progressive ])opnlation, and that without Hack 
Hay or other n'clamal ion. ‘M will engage,” said tlie elder 

* Dr. (Ill Cluiilta. — 1 may nutc. iis cfumcctcd witli this subject., that in a 
|■(‘( iiv(l, sliad y vah’, en that Iteaulirnl part of the beautiful island of Ihnubay, 
(“Jillcd I'.v the J^]np;lisli JNlalabjir Hill — J hnow not by what name by natives — 
is a. fine (auk, sinroiinded by temples and terraces, and trees and buihlin^s, 
eoii^fitulin^^ a village ; if I (tver knew its name I have furgotli'ii it. Tliere 
resided, in my earlier days, Brahmans and contemj>lative Hindus, numy of 
whom liad never in their lives been in fbc city or fort of Bombay, thou^b 
only three or four miles distant. And many more of tlie En^dish living 
tliere liad never, T dao'say, vi.siUal or heard of iliis cool, quiet hajqiy 
‘ Bialunan villag('’ — its usual designation when spoken of. It was a favourite 
resort of mim^; and i hecanio tolerably well known to sonic of its sober 
jdiilosopliers— and 1 have sometimes, wiien tired of the heat and turmoil, 
and vexations and exe.esses ttf busincs.s and society, been more than lialf 
disposed to envy the peacidul inbabitauts of ‘ that shady blest retreat,’ the 
life they there led, and .seemed to love. 

“Since the time of which 1 speak, this village, then iinaiiproaehahlc cxce])t 
on foot, is ])vohahIy no longer secludeil, or inhahited hy the same dcscrijition 
of people, 'I’he llill lias iiecoine studded with villas-— the Boint, a bold sea- 
chafed promont.ory, Avhere the fine temple once stood, from the blasted and 
ruined foundations of which 1 dug out and brought to England, the jionderous 
triune bust represiuited in the cubic pedestal of my mystical Eroiitisjiiece. — 
the I’oint. lias heeome the marine re.sidence of tlic Hovornor — roads fur horses 
am] carriages intiMSi ct the Hill — and ere as many more years elaiise as have 
passi'd into the oee.m of eternity since 1 first wandered, and chased the 
hooded snake over it, steam coaches may, for aught 1 know, traverse it on 
iron mads. 

“1 have not hail an opportunity of examining fir. Borlase’s Cornwall. J 
.shall ex])ect, if he is cireumstantial, to tind coiisideralile similarity between 
the British and Indian sipierstiiions in (his ])arl.ienlar. C)f those of India T 
will liere ohsei'vc Diat tlie lithie Yoni at Malabar roint, Bombay, is used both 
by women and men - as is at some length described in tlic Jlindn rantlieon. 
'J’hc famous Bralmian Baghoba, tbc father of (he last of the Maratha 
I'eshwas, wlim at lioinhay, jiassed through it frequently — and it is said that 
tlie great Sivaii jiMqiaidised his liberty and life for tlic advantages of such 
regeneration. 'J’hc said Baghoba sent two Brahman ainhassadors to England. 
On tludr return they veipii red jiuritication from having piussed through, and 
lived in, debasing countries. 'J’liey were regenerated by a transit through 
a golden Yoni, made expre.ssly for the piirjiose — and oi' course with other 
jireseiiis to an immense amount, given to the Brahmans.” — Moor’s Oriental 
Frafjnients^ 1834. 

Eor Baina Karnath, .see anfe^ Vol. T., ]). D.'). 
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( )i'miston, ‘M-o liouse a liiillion of inljabitants on Malabar Hill 
alone.” Sonietliing oiiglit, liowever, to be done to re])ress tlie 
t(‘inpiatioii that every man is led into to bnild according to his 
own caprice. Tlie space that we are so anxious to guard witli 
jealons care is of eonrsc the rnvp (Va’il or frontis])iece of Malabiii* 
Hill as it is seen fi’om any of the shores of Mack May. Yon 
cannot have yonr own way in everything, and no Connnittee of 
Taste, say in Na])lcs, would allow some recent instances to 
appear and offend the eye. There is snch a thing as l)eauty and 
harmony of foian ; and if every man is to bo j^ermitted to erect 
any tiling lie ]jlcases, then we may bid adieu to the inheritance 
of lH*a.nty that has come down to ns in Malabar Hill, blessed 
with tin; ] poetry of Nature, but deficient in the ])oetry oi‘ Art. 

There is one gleam of light which has come to us. Somebody 
has ])ro2^os(id to terrace and plant with shrubs and tiowt'rs that 
ugly scar on the face of the Hill — tlie remains of Mack Mjiy ex- 
cavation work, and which has been an eyesore for neaily twenty 
years to not only all dwellers in the Fort aiTd Kolaba, but even 
to Malaliai's ” themsidves, when driving homewards. The man 
who suggested this deserves a vote of thanks, and ^vhcn carried 
out, a testimonial from the (dtizens of Mombay, even though the 
t('rrac(‘s should not rival the Hanging Gardens ol’ Maliylon. 
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'PlIM jioMKAV CATUKDRAf.. 

^' 111 '. KnLilisli (‘Inifrli, now^ tli(* CutlKHlral, luis Ix'Oii luorr iortuiiaic* 
tliaii tlia I { 0111:111 (/ailiolio one. Pislio]) Meiiriii, to Avlioin we 
aiv undo]' ohli^iitions, writes us tlait tlie. JJoiuaii (Jatholie 
PatiHMiral \v;is (a.keii down in 1804-, when ( {ovornni(*ut rornied 
the, Ks|)lanad(! for protecting ,tl‘G Fort hy its guns wdtliin a 
ein'h* ot a, thousaild yards, and that a cross indicated wlierii 
tlu' (^ilhedral stood, its site being’ wliere the stairs of lh(* 
Eliihinstone High School are now^, and that tliis cross was 
nnnoved oidy wdicn that building was erected. Tli^ says, 
“ In eoni]M‘nsa,tion for the place taken from us in 1804, 
W(‘ got lla*. ground in Kalbadevi wheri^, our Catliedral is now 
standing, and a grant of money for building a new church.” 

Fill' English church being within the walls of the Foi t was a 
mere, accident, and not owing to any foretliought, we presume, 
on tlie pari of our rrotestant ancestors. Be tliat as it may, it 
*is a. great mattia- that we are still able to look ujioii a building, 
the foundations of which, at least, an^ coeval with the; earliest 
evamts of our J>oml>ay history ; for liad the English church 
been built- outsiih; the walls of the Fort, the same fate would 
have inevitably befalhm it. 

The (h'sign ot this church was not the work of Aislabie 
(Governor 1708 to 1715), nor of Boone (1710 to 1720), nor of 
Gobbe; the Chaplain, who has the merit of raising the sub- 
scriptions in 1715, and seeing to the completion of the edifice. 
That outline — for the walls were perfectly good as far as they 
were built — upon which the present superstructure is raised was 
the design of Sir George Oxinden : 
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Liisuhxi Bombavensis Gubciiiator, — 

» ' Viit 

Sanguinis splendore, rcnnri iisu 
Forlitudinc, priidcnt.iii, prointatc, 

Peremino u tissn lus. * 

Tliis was the man whose wisdom and preseieiiee graspetl the 
religious require iiieiits of the future of his Church iu r>oml)ay : 
lor it may l)e said witli tiaitli tliat the conception of tin* 
s(iventeentli century does no disgrace whatever to the archi- 
tectural ideas or exigencies of the nin(‘.te(*nth. He either did it 
consciously or unconsciously ; if conscious, he was the wisest 
man ot his generation; if not, it was a, most hap])y accident. 
For who ill Ihhll, let us ask, could t(‘ll what Englishmen or tin* 
English (diurch might come to require, or what kind of a city, 
it any at all, would ultimately grow' out of the handful ot 
J^aiglishmen who had comi^ here, and the ten thousand of the 
I'ilf-ra.lf of .Asia , '( 

Had a ]uophetic roll of tin* llistoiy oV Bombay bemi 
unfolded liefore his eyes, Oxiiiden could not have* designed a 
building lietter suitinl to the wants of the English then, and as 
these wants have d(‘velo])ed tlumiselves from age to age. But 
home was not built in a day; neither was the Bombay 
Cathedral. O.xinden died in ](it»9. Then came Aungier, a 
man of a kindred spirit, and no doubt be did his duty to it. At 
his death iu 1()77 began the great intiirregnum, during part of 
which Child held ollice (IbSl to lODO) ; and Child is the be/e 
ynl.r of the Cathedral. It Avas then, the historian sayetli, ‘' piety 
gi ew sick,'’ — very sick ; nearly unto death. f 


From liis tomb at Hiirat. 

t Tlui charge of tlic niisap})ropriatioii by Sir John Child of the Cathedral 
funds, £5000, it is only fair to add, rests on the unsupported evidence alone 
of Alexander Hamilton. But, as far ns we know, it has never been denied. 
Hamilton was a man of violent likes and dislikes — a good hater in fact; and 
the man he hated most of all was Child, and he had, no doubt, a personal 
grievance ; but living as he did in, or on, the shores of India for forty years 
after 1GH8, lie had every opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
circumstances, and he would not have dared to publi.sh in Britain Avhat could 
so easily have been contradicted by so powerful a family as the Childs. 
Cobbe is of a later date, and, as we might naturally expect, in his sermon in 
1715, frames no specific charge against any individual by name. What he 
states is this, that the original sum destined for the building of the churcli 
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For iliirty years the walls, five liii^li, slarc'd everybody in 
tlu' face, a ruin and a reju'oaeh, at wliicli tlio passer-l)y wa<^’ged 
his liead, eursful Cliild, and doomed tliis remnant of bis oliiireli 
to tlie dogs, bendieoots, and badmasbas of all sorts and seexes, 
wlio pi'owled a])()ut ibis eorner of tbe Fombay ( ireen.* 

F>y day nnm looked askance at it, and l)y niglit Jis t be solitary 
citizen was wemding bis way bomeward fi'om tlui rattle of tbe 
dicebox and tbe oi'gy of Fombay ])uncb, tbe slirick of tbe jackal 
from Ibis gloomy ('nclosnre would startb^ bis tbnwsy in- 
telligeneii. It bad come even to tins of it, that it was con- 
sidered to lia\e a lianefnl intluence on tbe lives and fortunes of 
men, om* of tbos(‘ Imge (‘vil eyes of tlui East Fiat blast all 
linman intents and ])urj)oses ; and at last it began to ])e 
beli('\ed that it was ri'aHy of veiy little use trying to make 
money in Fombay as long as Ibis work remained nnfinisbed, 
for Fie e.ursii ot (lod on tliis score verily rested on tb(‘ wbole 
jdace. 

Elms J tbinkHbat it was a masterful stroke in Cobbe’s 
sermon announcing Ids project of rebuilding tb(‘ edifice, when 
li(‘. askeil, llatb tber(‘ any one yet returned borne from this 
])lace. ill yieaee to enjoy tbe Idessing of bis native land, and tbe 
fndts of bis labours, since tbe time that tbe House of Fod batb 
lain waste ? ” It was too true ; tbe cardamoms bad turned 
out bad, tbe ptgijicir tasteless, and tbe diamonds bad become 
dim — more ])articubirly since tlui deatli of diaries 11. — and 
tbere was notbing to remember but a. weary tale of commercial 
W'oe and disaster, and cleanness of teetb from one year’s end to 

had dis:i])])eared by (lie fraud and collusiou of llu; ])ersoiis ciitrii.sted ^vith its 
adniinistratiou. it must bornu in mind tliat a ]):irt of tbo intervening 
period had been f)iio of great trouble and confusion. Jii tlic ambitious projects 
of Sir dosiaii Child, Cdiairinau of the legist India Company, of which his 
brother was the tool, and Avorker out of that which nltimatcly became Ids 
mil), ilic Sidi was brouclit to onr doors witli 110,000 men. This event to tbe 
nuMi of Cobbe's day was wliat the Indian Mutiny is to n.s, and ])Cople in 1715 
tjilkcd about it as tlio aiitedilnviaii.s are beginning to do now — the men who 
liave lived before, (hat great tlood of ]X)])nlar commotion and disturbance. It 
is in such periods — we. mean of invasion c)r ninliny — tliat the cliaractcrs as 
well ns the lives of men are so often dashed to pieces. p. 51. 

* “ By another autliorily we arc enabled to discover that above the 
masonry, woodwoik was raised, so as to afford a comfortable covered 
building for the performance of public worship.” — 'JYic Alm-cIIany of 

Wtistern India, 1850 
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a.iotlLcr in all our borders. You may depend u])on it that in 
that u])p(u* room in the Castle some of the thirty-year-Avallabs 
shook in their shoes as tliese words were uttered. 

Tliere is no denying it — Coh])e’s expostulations gained the 
day ; and the rest is easily foreseen. When his hearers got 
home, there was a creaking of the hinges of aneitmt ahnirahs, a 
fumhling among old stockings, the improvised banks of our hc- 
wigged and queued ancestors, and a withdrawal of gold-mohars 
old as the days of Akhar or Shahjahan, and a mighty jingling 
of buns and xeraphins into the coffers of the joint treasurers, 
lluudis were quickly manufactured at Calicut, and old (dcoige 
llowcher of Surat,* — who had contrihuted thirty years hclore to 
the fund which had been so grievously misa])propriated, and 
put his moiuiy into a hag of holes, — sends two hundred new 
Surat rupees, with the mint sauce still fresh u])on them, accom- 
panied by these wary words of counsed and reminder g;jthcr(‘d 
from past expeihmce : — “ I wish you better suc(*ess tlian your 
laedccessor, who built little, raised and destroycMl ahuiidapce of 
money to no purpose, lie had linished a stately organ, wliich 
I saw in the Fort. What luis become of it God knows.” f 

It was a great day for Bombay, the Christmas of 1718. The 
church wais going to hi^ opemed. hTot the church as wij sec it 
to-day, l)lactk and comely, l)ut spick and span like our grand 
Bajabai tow'er ot 1883, its facade decked wdth palms and 
])lantains, and all festooned insider from pillar to ])illar with 
llow^ers and evergreens. I can see the Governor and his Council 
wamding their waiy j'rom the Castle across the Bombay Green, 
precauled by the halberdiers in scarlet; and as they enter the. 
gateway, the Gloria l^atri and the Hosannahs of the 24th 
Bsalm burst u])un the ear. Then a mite is carried into the 
church and baptised by the name of Susanna — Mary (h'ommelin 
and Mary Barker standing gossips.J The church is crowdcxl, as 
w^e may w^ell believe, and every social section is relegated to the 

* This was the man who sent to Enjj;laiKl the Zoroastriati maiiuscrijas, a 
copy of one of which was the first thing to stimulate the zeal of Arupietil du 
J’erron, and lay the foundation of his magnificent acquisitions in Tarsi 
Literature. 

t Some of these men saw a clergyman but seldom. In 1717 Mr. Adams in 
Calicut writes that he had seen no divine since 8ir Jtdin (layer’s time in lG9d. 

X lion. C. Croinmelin was Governor 1760 to 17G7 ; aiUef Vol. I., pp. 9, IGG. 
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exact ]»lacc destined for it in future ui^es in this ecclesiastical 
editice. 

Tlic. (hn ernor sits o])posite tlie pulpit and readin;j;-desk, with 
a bevy of the wives of councillors, or tlie wives of these who 
laid been councillors, on his ri^^ht. The Council are on his left. 
0]>posite tlie council ladies are tlie senior merchants’ wives, the 
su])ercargoes’ Avives, the free merchants’ wives. Behind thmii sit 
trembling the “inferior women ” (the name in the original ])hin 
ef 171S, now l)efore us), clad in the former bravery of their 
mistressiis. Jleliind the council ladies sits the gunner’s wile, 
the ladies thus forming a band of bright colour between tin*, 
altar rail and the congregation. There are writers here, and 
physicians there, and the captains of grabs in their rougi! jackets. 
The. strangers take their seats with be(}oming modesty on 
entering the north door. Every available sjiacc outside this 
is packed by hamjis and Bapnjis and other pi’oselytes of the 
gate, ndieved by an inside fringi*. of blue and scarlet, lamsisting 
ef soldiers, trooj) guard, corporal and sergeants, gun-room crew, 
and sea-lions of sorts. The font, the vestry, and the libi'ary 
are all in the places you see them to-day, and it is the same 
boll now which then awakemid the echoes of (diurchgate. 
You may be suri‘. Mr. Cobbe ])reached Ids best, with fervour and 
unction, as h<; witnessed such an auspicious termination to his 
labours."^ 

After service there was an adjournment. The (iovernor. 
Council, and the ladies proceeded to the vestry and drank a 
glass ol sacdv f to the success of the new church. And to show 
thal; there was to be no bad feeling on such a memorable 
occasion, tlie (Governor asked every man, woman, and child of 
Anglo-S axon blood in Bombay to a great feast in the (Castle, 
where there was as much meat and drink provided as they 


* Cobbo was suspended in 1719 for sedition and other Aveakiiesses ; went 
b'tiue; and in 1790, iilty-two years after be bad been appointed cliaidain, 
iniblished the account o( ibe building of the church, a perusal of which we 
have been lavourod with. His son was cbajilain to Admiral Watson in 1757, 
and was niuch esteemed. We believe that a son of this last was long Pol itifial 
Ag(ait at Murshidabad ; and again, in the fourth generation, General Cobbe, 
who letired Irom the Bengal Army somewhere about 1B77, continued this 
most intereNting genealogical succession, 
t Probably Bombay punchy with a mingling of Burgundy. 
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coh1(1 set tlieir rae<‘. to, tlieir cars 1 icing rncanwliilc regaled with 
most ex([uisite music, — wc mean exquisite for 1718. A saluU; 
of Ul. guns from the Castle was answered by every ship in the 
harbour: and so ended the liiggest Bombay day of that 
generation. 

Wliat tlic Cresbyterians of Bombay did on this imiiortaiit 
day I have no means of knowing. All Scotsmen in India at 
this period had a liard time of it. lUit tlie more they wcu'c 
alUiet(ul, tlui more they multiplied and gr(‘w. Our Scotcli friend, 
tli(‘ ski])]){*r Hamilton, about 1700, says of Calcutta: “All 
religions ant ii itely tolerated but the Bresliyterian, and tluit they 
browlxtal.” 1/ would be v(a‘y much the s.ame in Bomliay. The 
kirk was then a voita; crying in the wilderness, a kind of 
church in th(‘ c.atacomlis; and its gntat triumphs in India had 
not. <iv(in dawned yitt, Imt were still to ctonuy ibr it was not 
until 18 lo that William I'hskine, the son-in-law of Mackintosh, 
wehtomed the lirst setthal Bresbyterian minister* on the shores 
of Bomlaiy.^' 

It would hit an insult to our readers to attempt any descri])- 
tion of th(‘ monuments in our Cathedral, for to many of them 
th(i inscriptions must be familiar in their juouths as household 
words. But th(> scul])tured forms in marble awakmi many 
associations, and call up some most mcTnorahle scenes in 
liombay history. Not all war, nor th(‘ ])iercing asunder of that 
big Maratha, cloud which hung ov(w Bombay for a century, Imt 
conqucists as real, as ])ermanent, and as noble over ignorance 
and vice. TIk^, gcdly life, and the heroic death are here ])or- 
trayed and point the way to the regeneration of mankind. 
Every man, whatever l)e the sect or creed that claims him, 
must feel as he entei-s these walls that he is in pi'csence of the 
illustrious dead — illustrious so far to us that they have shed a 
glory round our island. 

But w(‘ do well also to remember that men have been here, 
and on this very spot, who have widely extended the margin ol‘ 

* December, 1815, Scotch Service first held in Courthouse. — JJomhai/ 
(Jouricr, 1815. 'I’he Jiombjy Tract Society was ibuuded in the vestry of St. 
Andrew’s Church in 1827 . — Slatanicjit of Agent, Bombay Tract Society in 
St. Andreiv's Church, December 4, 1887. Dirst missionaries (American) 
landed 1813, were threatened with expulsion. — Ibid. 
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liistory and ilie bounds of pliilosojdiic research. As we tread 
these silent aisles wo se.rim to hear voices coming back from 
the ancient days, for you need not doubt that Clive and Nelson 
and Wellington have all been liere, though history records it 
not.* * * § 8o, nothing doubting, we in our own way iill up the 
ga]). \'es, lane Arthu]- Wellesley on bended knees with 
Aungier’s silver clialice at his lips may have thanked Almighty 
God for Ids great deliverances at Argaum and Assaye li'om 
liattle, murder, and sudd(ui death. Here Mackintosh may lia.ve 
Itreathed the words wliicli he afterwards ]>eune(l at Tarala : “ I 
I'eel, as in th(^ days of my youth, that Iningei* and thirst albn* 
riglitconsness which long habits orinfirmity and tlielow concerns 
nf tlie world have contributed to extinguish.” t Or Napier may 
have stammered out, “ 1 have conquered Sind, but 1 have not 
coinpiercHl niys(!ir.” J 

Long ere this some of the nol>lest and Mu' fairest in our little 
colony had been gathered into this granary. One notably so, 
hli/a Itivetfc by naiue,§ of the days of C]i\ (‘— she who had been 
the wdfe of him, a second only to (’live hiinsell' at the griuit 
Latth* oi‘ Llassey.ll That she was a, celebi'ated court beauty ot 
Ihighind in the days of (Jcorge TIL; that her ])ortrait was 


* "J'lic dales they were in lk)mi)ny :irc : (dive, ITad; Nelson, ITTH; 
Wellesley, ISO-l, On one occasion when the Duke was in Bombay, an olficer 
at dinner impugned the evidences ot onr religion. Tlie Duke asked quietly if 
Ijc had ever read I’aley’s Kvidmees. lie said he had not. “ Tlien you liad 
l)ctter do so,” said the Luke. lie did so, and with the most satisfactory 
results, 

Ujion the fir.st pnhlication of his Despatches^ one of his friends said to him 
on reading the record ol his Indian Campaigns, “It seems, Duke, that your' 
first business was to procure rice and bullocks.” “And so it was,” said 
Wellington, “for if 1 had rice and bullocks I liad men, and if I had men I 
knew J could heal the enemy.” 

t JAfe of f)i/r James Mackintosh. 

f Life of f)ir Charles Napier. 

§ “ 1709. Mrs. liivctt gave colours to the volunteers .” — Dombay Courier. 
(Aug. 10, 1889). Ante, Vol. I., p. 160, note. 

II This was the acceptable version in Bombay, but surely Eyre Coote and 
Kirkpatrick were (Olive’s secouds-in-command. In Orme’s History of Mili- 
tary affairs in Hindostan, ii., 168, 176 f., there is no mention of Cai nac’sriame. 
It embraces 1745 to 1761 (1200 i>age.s), and contains a full account of the Battle 
of Plasscy, no doubt taken from Clive’s own lips. 

John Carnac's name, alone with Clive, is signed to the Allahabad Treaty 
of August 16th, 1765 . — Last India Company. Facsimile. July. 1890, by Sir 
Geo. C. M. Birdwood, 
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painted ])y Sir Joshua lieyiiolds ; tliat it is now in the 
possession of Sir Kicdiard Wallace, and. that she died in Boinhay 
in 1780, at the early age of twenty-eight, are facts for which we 
are indel)texl to Colonel Itivett-Carnae, a representative of the 
lamily. Slie sleeps in a grave within the pale of tlii; altai-, on 
the right hand as you proceed up to it. 

Outside the cliurch lie the reijresentatives of many ]Jom])ay 
families : Warden, Lodwick, Willoughby, Perry, AAv dry, 
Wigram, Crawford, llailow, Pollexhai, Willis, all of this century ; 
and Mrs. Pawson Hart Puddani (Poddam was Governor 1784 
to 178(S) and Henry Moore, of the last, two names great in 
their day, hut Jiow nearly uid<nowu. ddiese are exclusively 
English 01 ' Irish names ; l)ut Scotland also can claim her dust, 
now so witlely scattered on every I'cgion of the earth. Under 
th(i green waving launches of the “ gold mol lur-ti'ce ” * sleep 
togetluu' side l)y side four young men who all died in their 
prime — Stewart, two PoiPesc's, and Finlay, the scions oi‘ 
families which weu’C well known in Bombay in a past wncra- 
tlon, and not unknown in this, and all hailing ii om tlu‘ braes of 
the far North. f So true it is — 


* “A viil<j;nr corruption t>t (rtthnor tin; ‘JVncock llowci',’ C;v^alpiit(( 

pulchv.rri.nHi.^^- — Viilc. 

t Their nnincs arc : - Itohert Fiiilny, .son of ]\lr. Kirkrnan Finlay, C:islle 
ToV'iirl,:i iiicml)cr, so »ays the insia’ipfioii, of the lirm of Fitchic Finlay, Es(p, 
dic.d in IHCO, a^cd -S ; John Forhes, Boyndlic, of Fi>rhcs and Coin])aiiy, died 
Deceniher 2SHh, IHlitI, aj^od J I ; George Forhe.s, of Forhes and Company, 
died ;iged 2S ; Charles Fdward Stewart, son of John Stewart, Ksq., of 

Bdltidram, died ISIO, ;ig('d 2J. J. Forbes was a(‘eid('ntaliy killed by falling 
• from a ruined wall at Mont] »czir. Kirkrnan Finlay, .senior, was a man of note, 
M.F. and Ijord Provost of Glasgow. The firni of Janio.s J'h'nlay and Company 
there, of wliicdi lie wa.s the liead, is now more Ilian a century old. On the 
Indian trade being thrown o|)en, , lames Finlay and Coinjitiny desjiatched the 
first ship direct from Scotland to India. This was in 381(». James ''I’aylor, 
hate secretary of tlie Ciiarnher of (voniinen^e of liomhay, delii^lited to tell tluit 
Kirkrnan Finlay in his day was tlie jirogenitor of five Indian hoiLses : — 
Finlay, Hodgson and Com])any, London; Pitchio Steuart and Company; 
Finlay, Scott and Company; Finlay, Clark and Conqiany; and Camjihell, 
IMitchell and Company, Ponihay. Tliere is a story ])reserved which is wortiiy 
of Dean Pamsay. Mr. K. F. was entertaining a number of electors of an 
ancient borough while on a canvassing tour. Tlie meeting was a jovial one; 
some of them were rough-and-ready fellows, and “ the niclit drave on wP 
sang and clatter,” when suddenly the chairman was interrupted by a voice iu 
an expostulatory tone coming from the foot of the table. “ Kirky, I say 
Kirky, thcyTe no drinking fair liere.” On hearing wiiicli Mr. Kirkrnan 
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“Man knows where first ho ships liiinsi'lf, hut he 
Never can tell where shall his landing he.” * 

J)Ut yc't anotlior iiieniento Jiiore. In Dean Lane, a liniuli'ed 
yards from tlie (hitlualral, there is lying while we write, in the 
gutter, a block of whinstoiie, two feet long, and on which is 
deeply (uigraven : — “ Erected by order of Admiral Sir Edward 
irughes, 17S:k” Here tlie inscription ends, I'or then* are 
evidently wanting a ])iece or jiieces, but you can fancy anv- 
il liiig you like — “in memory of” ollicers or men drowned or 
slain on the. Indian 0(*.ean. Sir Edward Hughes was the man 
ill a slii|) of whose squadron Nelson learned the art ol‘ war, and 
gained his Indian experience as a midshi]unen ; who fought a 
grc'at seahght with Sulfrein, and on four several occasions gave 
a good account of the French lleet. Has tliis stone crept out ol‘ 
the Cathedral (.‘omiiound ? ft has evidently been used to grind 
e.urry stuffs on, anti — more recmitly — as a dot)r-step ! 

File reason why we have so lew tomlis in our Cathedral 
bet\\a.‘.en Ibbd and 17b0,t we susjiect, is thu fact that duriiig, 
this [)eriod Mendham’s constituted the sohi burying-ground of 
the Lhiglish. We had not been long here, we airi told, before* 
the tombs in Mendham’s made “ a goodly show ” from the*, 
hailiour. But they were all swept away in 1700, for fear that 
they should alford cover to the enemy; and we iancy that those 
nameless mausolea on the left as you enter Sonapur cover a 
mighty heap of bones gathered from the earlier charnel-house.J 
But from Commodore Watson, who was killed at the siege 
of Fhaiia (1774), to General Ballard, who laid himself down 
to sleep in 1880 on the plains of Thermo] lyhe, be it tonib or 


Finlay with a g(;iiial smile, beekoiiing t<,) tlie coiii])any, entreated them in a 
kindly but earnest way to take off their glasses. “Na, na, Sir,” was the 
jeply from the same quarter, “that’s no it. There’s a man here taking afl‘ 
twa glasses for 7n// anc.” 

* Thomas Elodges, Governor 1707 to 1771, was no exception to this. A 
wizard told him he should die in India, and he believed it. We kuow foi* 
certain that he was buried in this church, hut all trace of his restiijg-j)lace 
has disappeared. 

t “ The Cathedral burial records go back as far as 1703, Byculla to 1830, 
the Scotch burying ground to 182(J.” — Crawford and Buckland, Sidicitors, 
Bombay, Juno 28th, 1888. 

X Some workmen digging foundations about the Sailors’ Home, we learn, 
came upon human remains. 
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our readers will see liow limited is the period upon 
will (ill wu are now e[dlecl to expatiate. 

Tlio ori^dnal steejde ended in a kind of lantern, as we see in 

rose’s print. The u])per portion of the ])resent eloek -tower 
dates only from about TJie bell of 8t. Thomas’s, lirdf-way 

up the steejde, was the gift ol‘ Governor Eoone, and is a most 
interesting meanorial. It was east in lloinbay, and a very line 
liell it is, considering tliat it lias been in constant use for 164 
years. Tlie inscription on it is now almost undecipherable, and 
cannot he road without a considerable craning of the nei'k. 
Zfnis Dio. In u^nni Ecr]r>i. AnfjUi, IJornh., An. J)omi l7ld. 
Ahtc cl(((ri/((l(‘ faefi sn-jnu.'i rdul (('s sonaiis. 

Tliei’c is a silver clialice in the vestry ,t on which these words 
are legibly inscribed: — “Tlie gift of the Grmnland merchants of 
the (dtti(i of Yorke. 1662.” We do not know how this vessel 
found its way to Ikunliay. We know tliat York was an early 
seat of the wdiale-tisliing industry, and can meriily guess that 
soni(' sea-captain who had b(‘.en the original recijiient of it, gifted 
it away to tlie Protestant community her(‘. a giciit many years 
afterwards. It \vas not uncommon about this time for men who 
had been in tlie North Seas to come away out to India., and two 
of our most illustrious Arctic navigators, Pallin and Davis, (mded 
their careiirs in hkistmai waters. 

Tlie (diurch of Ajiliiir Widleslcy’s time, some of our readers 

* “ flio Glory of (ud, and in Menuny of General John vVrcljibald 
Itillnni, C.It, LL.i),, Jloyal (l;Ue IJoinb.iy) KngiiK'ers, He distinguisbed 
liiiJiseJl gre;i,tlv in ilie Jlussiaii War ot l<S;V!-r)(j. Jn the defence of ISilistna, 
at the battle of Giurgevo, and in the advance to Bucharest; also at tlie 
Battle of ]<h)])atoria, at ihe siege of Sebastopol, at the occupation of Kcrtch, 
and in Omar I’acha’s campaign in Mingtelia, including the Battle of the 
lijgonr, where he eoimnanded a Turkish laigade. When only a Subaltern ot 
Engiiiei’rs he itH;eived the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
I’urkish Army, liie iidlitary Cumpaiiionship of the Order of the Bath, and 
the third class of the Order of tlie Medjidic. In .1850-57 he served as 
Assistant Qnarleiaiiaster-General with the Bersian Kxf)editionary Force, and 
ill 1tS57~58 during the Indian Mutiny he held the same post with the 
Bajpiitaiia h'ield Force, and Malwa Division of the Indian Army. In 1801 
he was appoimed Mint IMaster at Bombay, and subset jucntly, in addition, 
Cbairman of the Bombay Ikirt Trust. The former post he lield until his 
retirement from the service in 1870. Do was born on the 20th June, 1829, 
and died suddenly at Molos, near the Battlefield of Therm(»pyla\ in Greece, 
on the 2nd April, 1880, and is buried at Athens. This brass is inserted by 
Ids brother-oflicers of the corjis of Koyal Engiueers.” 
t Ante, Vol. J., j). 7S. 
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will 1)0 surprised to learn, was floored with cow-dung, and 
lighted with j^anes of the pearl oyster-shell instead of glass. 
We give in a note a eiiriou^ piece of fossil conservatism.* Tlu^ 
ti'cllised windows of tla^ Taj or Ibrahim Eauza are s])ecially 
ada])ted for tcunpering the rays of the Indian sun, but oyster- 
shells, who ever could imagine that they would have dt'lenders 
hlo further record is left of discussions on these mighty tlamies, 
and perhaps it is as well. The addition to the chancel, lu^gun 
in 1 805, necessitated the tem})orary removal of some monuments 
and marble taldets. Tliosc of th(^ (Jarnacs, which, if we undei’- 
stand Mackintosh correctly, were on yoiii* right as you faced the 
altar wlun'c flonathan Duncan was huried, have been mov(Hl by 
th(‘ reverential hands of their collateral descendants, Sir Eichard 
Tcmj)h5 and Colonel Uivett-Carnac, to tlui (juite o])j)osit(^ end of 
th(i church light and left over the main door. The Ceneral 
(li(id at Maiigalor in 1800, aged 84, and Mr. Eivett, his wife/s 
brother and a memher of the Eomhay Council, taking the iiann^ 
of Carnac, inherited the CeneraTs ])roperty, v^iich was of a very 
consid(;rable amount, lie died in ISOlhJ and it is on record 


* lioiabay : cliaiigo of fashious (ISIO): — “This ])lcaKai\t and salutary 
article (cow-dung) is falling into disuse with the English, who in their 
habitations and habits, are departing more and more from the sober dictates 
of nature, and the obedient usages of the natives. We now, for instance, 
build lofty rooms adinittiug insuhcrable glare and licat tlirough long glazed 
windows fronting the sun, reflected by marble or polished lloors ; donicstii; 
comfort is sacrificed to exterior decoration. No man of taste would now 
build a low .sun-excluding verandah, nor mitigate the intensity of the heat by 
a Cow-dung flooring. In Bombay the delectable light tliat, twenty or thirty 
years ago, was so commonly admitted through thin, scnu-trans})arent pancis, 
composed of oyster-shells, is no longer known among tlio Ihiglish except in 
the church ; and these, perhaps, will, when the present worthy clergyman 
shall vacate his cure, give way to the su]>eri()r transparency of glass. Tin; 
church will then be like our new houses, insufferably hot, and the adaptation 
oi pankaSj monstrous fans, ten, twenty, thirty, and more feet long, suspended 
from the coiling of sitting-rooms, and moved to and fro by men outside by 
means of ropes and i)ulleys, will be necessary. Tliese panhas^ it must be 
admitted, are articles of great luxury in warm weather ; the idea is taken 
from the natives.” — Moor’s Hindoo Hantheon, 

“ At Nuncomar’s trial in Calcutta, 1775, punkahs were not invented. T 
have somewhere read that punkahs were invented carlyin the present centuiy. 
Lord Miiito mentions them in 1807 {Lord Minto in India, p. 27).” — Erom 
Sir James Stephen’s Story of Nuncomar, 1885. 

t January, 1891. — Plate glass has just appeared in shop windows, 
t “ Died July 10th, 1803, aged 43 years.” — Tombstone in ( 'athedral. See 
ante, Vol. I., p. 166, note. 
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that his funeral was the largest tJiat had cv^r taken jdace in 
Jlonibay. He \Aa.s the father of Hir Jani(3s Jiivett-Carnae 
(Governor, 1839 to 1841). 

It has bft( 3 n pointed out to us l)y a native of Forfar tliat 
tlie words “ horn at Wardlious(‘,” on Jonathan Duncan’s 
nionuinent, are a mistake. The re<:;ister of liis l)irtli in Leili- 
not parisli is as follows: — “Kith May, 17oh, Janies Duncan 
and Jean Meiky, tenants of tlie farm of lUairno, liad a son 
liaptiscd, named Jonatlian.” llis parents removed to Ward- 
house aft(irwards, and the error may liave arisen from the fact 
tliat, when in llomhay, he ])ureliased tliis property ol Wardlionse, 
on whieh lie, sjient his hoyliond, and wliere he liojied, after liis 
relirinmint from India, to spend the I'eniainder of Ids days — a 
hope wliich w(i know was not fulfilled.'*' Diit we have left our- 
S(‘,lves no tinu' to s])eak of the Dishops; so we ('onelude with 
Dop(3, “ J^ven in a hisho]) 1 can S])y desert.” Yes, hut our 
readers may find no desert in us if we write on sulijects of whieh 
\v(‘ know nothing', iind less if we did not thank the I’ev. Mr. 
Shaipin, the senior diaplain, without whose aid this article 
could not have h(*,en writUm. 

* .1///^, ])p. .'fi, .‘) I. 
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'\\) a sketcli of ]>onil)a.y Ilarlxaiv by quietly sailin;^ out of 

it is barely respectful to tli(‘ subject or the r('acl(;r. And yet to 
ijet a ^ood view of auytbiiig, and know what it is, you must get 
outside oi‘ it. So bore we are at Alibagb. It were a bootless 
task to relate tlie A<>yag(‘ in a bandar-boat, for all that has beeai 
often done before. SuHic(‘ it to say that W(* started at a.m. 
from our boat, and reacli(*d the to]) of Sagar^idli, ISOO feet up, 
at sunrise, ^'ou know what is now coining. The view was 
s[»l(‘ndid. "I'lie wliole coast-lim‘ hii' away (low n lay at oui' hud, 
sonuitimes indenb^d with (.‘reeks or trending away in sandy 
reaclujs, or anon jutting out into promontory or ])eninsula. 

AVe could almost law the murmur of the Indian Ocean, and 
saw its gr(‘en tlecked with whiter whe.re it tom^hed the beacdi, — a 
kind of map s})read out l)cfore (jur (‘y(is to look at, or rather a 
bright Jind golden vision to livi‘ in the memory afterwards. I 
could see tlu* island fort of Kulaba., and furtlnu' to the south, 
standing out of the sea, the (Ad forts of Korli and Chaul, not 
much shorn of their ancient grandeur. Sagaigadh is a wild and 
weird place, awd’ully lonely, high up among the rocks, built of 
gloat unhewn lioulders wdiich tin*. Angrias had dragged from the 
sea-shore, and heaped one on the t(^p of the other, until they 
made of it such a d(‘n as wild animals might rear to jiroteet 
tliemselves and their quarry from invasion. There was .an em- 
brasure (.ir look-out, into which I (‘rept, and lying down u})on 
my breast, 1 peered over the battlements wdiicdi are here pendied 
(m a mighty wall of rock, down which a stone let loose thundered 
away to the jungle. 

The men who once lived lau-e had all come up the way that 
1 came, and up the stony track which 1 had tra\'ersed for miles 
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lia<l come in j’oi’mer days mucli spoil and plunder, taken out ol' 
ships, and some sailors also, wearing their last pair of booths. 
Hags of Venetian scituins, English guineas, Arab taffetas, and 
Dacca muslins, all were fish in their net. They wrecked first, 
and sung afterwards, sung until their meat and drink were done, 
Avitli an occasional nudge of a prisoner over the ])recipice b>^ 

ay of variety ; and then went for more. These lubber fiends, 
Ihi' Angrias, were made to destroy, not to erc'ate ; and wbeii 
necessity com])elled them to make anything it was of the rudest 
fashion, an exhibition of mere strength. If you wish to see 
vhat uncultivated men with brute ibrce at their command can 
•do, you will coiiuj hei e ; and if you wish to see what science in 
andiitecture and a settled Government can do where men have 
a thought above themselves, however bad they may otherwise 
b(‘, you will go to Ahmadabad. 

Kulaba is an island, about half a mile long, covered by a 
great stronghold of the Angrias, now mostly in ruins. Hut the, 
ground must have altered, as it is impossible tb (conceive a more 
unsuitable place for a harbour and dock. There is a rnosijue 
and a tank which is green and slimy, and walls luiilt up of 
huge bouhhu’s with which this part of the seashore abounds. 
At higli tide it is surrounded by water, and when the tide 
(‘omes in it swirls round the miniature isthmus with much 
sound and fury, threatening to engulf you and your tony. 
But it is a mere make-believe, like everything about it, as 
Kulaba is now toothless, and grins through its eyeless 
sockets Tipon a great sea covered with the peaccdiil commerce 
of nations. 

You land upon rocks about the size of tramway cars, covered 
With seaweed and encrusted here and there with white shell- 
fish, as slippery, as treacherous, and as lethal to life and limb as 
ever the Angrias were. Thorns and quickset stuff devour its 
interior, and its lialf-buried cannon stare at you, their mouths 
choked with rubbish. 

The tide being now out, you walk ashore amid soft sand and 
slime, your feet often sinking in the sludge to the ankles. 
Where the ground is hard it is intersected by shallow runnels 
of limpid sea-water, across which you leap and sjdash, dirty and 
bespattered, to your bandar-boat. 
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1 liad seen Clianl before : no more classic ground exists in 


India. — 

Alfonso D’Albiiquorque . • . . . 1514 

Vasco da Gama 1524 

Vrancis Xavier 1541 


These are tlie names of “ three mighty men,” and the dates, so 
fjir as they can be ascertained, of tlieir visit to (dianl, (Jamoens, 
tljc greatest genius tliat rortugal has ever ])rodn('ed, has sung 
their praises. TJie poet may liave seen'^tlie lofty toAvers ol‘ 
(Jhale ” in vision, but tlie jmiest and great sea-warriors ]nnst 
have l)eheld “ // 'hiorro di G7/G// very much as we (*an see it 
to-day, for it is nearly in ii perfect state of ])reservation, and its 
to])ogra])hical as])ec.t is unchanged. 

Tlie water battery is still ther(‘, tliough the bron/.e lion with 
the iuscri]>ti()n, “ None passes me but lights,” has disappeared, 
as well as the bronze eagle on the summit of the “ Tower of 
liesistance,” “ None jiasses me but Hies.” \’ou may still see on 
the highest platdau the socket, worn and indurated by many 
ages of use, in which \^^as planted that llagsta if, “the mast of 
some great ammiral,” crowning the summit of the bastions of 
Korli, and which bore aloft the standard which told the world 
of the proud dominion of rortugal by sea and land. 

On every gate is inscribed the name ol' some saint, Philip, 
Peter, James, and the Apo.stle Xavier. Da Oama driven in here 
during the monsoon on his way to Ooa. Xavier c/y, route to 
Jhissein. Allmcpierque on his wary to Aden. Does it not all 
look like a chapter of yesterday ? You may see there also 
Xavier’s house — his body is at (loa, but his grave was dug in 
Japan. 

An Englishman lately, in his wanderings in Nipon, saw .some- 
thing sticking up, which turned out to be a great flat slab, and 
cleai’ing away the long grass from it, the first thing he discovered 
wjis the.se two words — “ Francis Xavier.” “ I asked,” .says he, 
“some Chine, se on the spot wdiat they knew.” “Oh!” they 
said, “ one big priest makie die there a long time since ; he come 
from another country ; but he very good man.” There is a 
stone in the museum of the Asiatic Society in Bombay l)rought 
from Chaul, on which is an inscription in Portuguese, “ Con- 
secrated to Eternity. D. Joiio IV. King of Portugal in the 
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Cortes wliicli lie assemble<l in tlie year iiuide tributoiy 

himself and liis kingdom with an annual pension to tlie Ini- 
niaculate Con(;eption of the Virgin Lady, and under a. jnihlic 
oath j)romised to defend tliat the same Jmdy the elect Patroness 
of tlie Phnjiire lias been preserved from the stain of Oi iginal Sin. 
In order that Ikirtuguese IMety should last, he commanded to 
carve this perpetual memento on this stone in the 1 oth yc'ar of 
his reign and tlu* year of Christ IdoS. This woi’k was done in 
the year 1 Gno.” 

lint in case we drift into th(‘. History of Doctrines, we I’l'tniii 
to Pombay ITaiLionr and take a \iew of the Pjongs. Dntil tlie 
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new lighthouse was erected this was a fatal place for vessels to 
l)(*- sucked in or driven on the rocks, notably one, the “ Castle- 
reagh,” whcie 184 people jaerished. You can walk from the 
mainland at low tide four days before full moon and four days 
after to the Prongs Liglithouse ; but you must not lingei* too 
long with the keeper, or you will be isolated for twidve hours. 
It is a very much longer journey than you imagine, and ])i('king 
your steps and wriggling from one smooth and wet stone to 
another render it inhnitely troublesome. If any man walk fi om 
the Port to the Prongs Lighthouse and back within five hours, 
lie will perform a feat that deserves to be recorded. 

The old Kolaba Lighthouse has a history, but it is very little 
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known. Parsons in 1771 notices it, Plie iirst story seems 
mncli older than the upper ones and iiia}' l)e i^ortuguese, and 
built for a watch-tower hy day and to hold a watch-fire by night. 
Our Kolaha is a curious place, liaving a lighthouse without a 
light and, since the Extramural Act, a. burial-ground without 
a burial.* Some fj^ncy there is alAV{iys a great noise 

as of Pedlam about this spot, but I am sure a buggywalla 
will mak(‘ more noise haggling for Ids fare tlian all these 
irrational creatures in tlie Asylum. Sometimes, at midniglit, 
even wlicn the moon is at the full, it seems as if the wand of a 
magician had passed over the whole ])hu'e. “He giveth his 
Ixdoved sleep:” and there is not a sound to break the silence 
except thc^ cry of some sea-bird. 

When Du Perron was in Bombay in 17(51, he notices that 
one of the Councillors had a country house lierc, where lie gave 
afternoon tea. It was, no doubt, on the site of Morley Hall, 
now the Gymnasium. Batliing is now made easy at Kolaha, 
but in former times at the Point it w^as a matter of some 
diiUculty to catch tlie watcj* at a sutficient deptli in those 
s('reened enclosures of* the lisliermen. Once afloat in the water 
it was pleasant enough to lie and watch tlu'. first segment of the 
sun making its appearance above the liorizon. While thus 
cruising jiartly on land and partly on water, we may as well 
notice, in the distribution of the two elements, a resemblance 
between Bombay and Alexandria. That it is not altogetlier fanci- 
ful any one may judge for himself liy placing plans of the two 
cities before him. You see in each case a double-pronged pro- 
montory running out to the sea, with a shallow and useless haven 
on the one side, and a great harbour on the other side, that could 
shelter, if need be, the navies of the world. Such is the topo- 
graphy of these two great maritime cities, and a closer inspec- 
tion will discover several other features of resemblance which 
have been noticed in Alexandria f by Bombay people, though 
we have never heard who was the Alexander who first pointed 

* Kolaha churchyard is full of champak trees. The champak flowers all 
the year round, the blossoms falling on the graves from January to December. 
Ill the Cruise of the Marchesey 1881, this is noted, and the fact that in the 
Par East for this reason they are called “ the dead man’s flowers.” 

t The x>lan of Alexandria in ancient times was likened fo a Macedonian 
cloak, which in its turn is like a Mexican Poncho. 
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out tlie site of Bombay. Are not the barren rocks round Ca*sar’s 
Camp and the shiftinj:>’ sands of Mareotis and the Libyan desert 
a poor apology for our noble ,background of everlasting hills ? 

I am glad the authorities have long since ceased to call Kolaba 
“ Old Woman’s Island.” * We have ugly names enough in 
Bombay without having this one inflicted on us. We have 
Back Bay, Apollo Street, Hog and Butcher and Gibbet Islands, 
with Kennedy Sea Face and other monstrosities ; and I am sunj 
the name of that new health resort whicli was being extem- 
porised tlie otlun' day near Lanaiili will be the death of it unless 
it is changed, and that it will be a long time before Matheran 
with its fine name is superseded by the new comer. 

If we were asked to cite the man who has played the most 
(ionsj)iciious ])art in Bombay Harbour during the olden time 
wo should say CVmimodore William James, f he who kno(hed 
Suvarnadurg to pieces and endeavoured to pull Sterne the 
Jiovelist together — a fruitless labour on his part. For twelve 
y(iars, 1747 to 17olbhe was perpetually in or g^bout the Bombay 
Harbour, looking out either for squalls or for pirates, exercising 
his talents and laying the foundation of that great lortiine 
which culminated in the Chairmanshi]) of the East India 
Company. 

There is in Surat a mausoleum, with door and lock, wherein 
all that riunains of Brabazon Ellis lies entombed, and over him 
a slab of black jasper on which is engraven his encomium. While 
standing here lately my eye alighted upon a marble tablet in- 
serted in the wall to the memory of Frances, wife of Commodore 
James, who died in 175G. This was not the Lady James of 
Sterne’s annals, but a previous wife. Frances had a romantic 
history. When James was a young sailor he frequented a, 
public house in Wapping under the sign of the Bed Cow.” 
She was the pretty barmaid. He married her, and brought her 
out, poor thing, to the bagwigs and furbelows of Surat, and she 
died there in the year that witnessed his greatest success — the 
capture of Suvarnadurg. 

But we are off to Butcher’s Island. We observe Niebuhr 

* Grose makes a curious mistake, from the pronunciation no doubt : lie 
calls it Coal Harbour ! 

t A?iie, Yol. I., pp. 117, 118 and 420. 
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calls it by this name, and so docs Hamilton, who goes back to 
within twenty years of onr occupation of Bombay, and he adds 
that it is used for grazing cattle. Jf they killed them there the 
fact may account for its name. Butcher’s Island is a kind of 
microcosm, for there is everything in it excc])t a church ;uid a 
hotel. There is a pier, a railway, a manuiactory of destructibles, 
and a graveyard where every turf beneath your feet has been a 
soldier’s se])ulchr(\ There are he-goats and she-goats, and in- 
numeral )le swallows which darken the air or flit overhead like 
mosquitoes in a, sunbeam. There are the biggest banyan trees 
to bii seen anywhere in the neighbourhood of liombay. There 
is long grass, now lying in swathes, but which during the 
monsoon will overtop) your head. There arc many snakes on 
th(?. island, but it was not a good day for snakes when wo wcr(i 
there. Tliere is a fort, a kind of martcdlo tower, the round 
nucleus no doubt built by the Bortuguese, and buttressed afti'r- 
wards by tlui Anglo-Saxons. Elephanta had once a fort also. 
Butcher’s Island^ was formerly a sanitarium of the Indian 
Navy, also a state prison about 1800;* it is now considered 
unh(‘.althy, but for what reason we are at a loss to conceive. 

W(‘. run over to Hog Island. At a distance, across the water, 
the p)illars (.)f tlui Hydraulic Lift look for all the world like the 
])illars of the great TempAe of the Sun at Baalbek. I see that 
I am accredited in the Bomhaij Ga%(iUcr^\^\\ the statement that 
it was so called because ships were careened or hogged ” there. 
This will do until some better reason is given. The Hydraulic 
Lift docs not enhance this vi(sw of the subject, and I await with 
patience the resumption of the careening business, so that the 
truth of this theory may be substantiated, as from present 
a]>pearances tlui said interpretation of the name ol‘ Hog Island 
is rather at a discount. We must therefore either change the 
name or resume business. 

I did not like Uran. There is too great a smell of drink 
there. Distil hades abound ; and it is possible to have too much 
of alcohol. By driving two miles in a bullock-//a'ri you can 
get quit of it, and breathe freely in the Collector’s bungalow 
w hicli stands on a woody knoll that commands a most striking 

* E, Lcgget, Karachi. 
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view of all our Jiombay neighbourhood. We can here see 
ourselves as otliers sec us.. The approach to this bungalow is 
unecpialled in Western India, for it is through an avenue of 
Ademsonid digitata, the baobab tree of Africa, or monkey bread- 
iruit tree, out of the fruit of which the fishermen of our western 
(toasts make their floats. But I never think of tlieni without 
)-ememl)ering the big trees at Bijapur, under which tlu^. victims 
of that power in ancient days were decapitated. Their trunks 
are formed like a. cone, and their branches are abortions tliat 
end in nothing but a few green leaves. Formerly they were the 
old Barrs of the Eastern forest, and were said to live a thousand 
— ‘i 1‘aot deduend from the annual rings in the trunk. But 
science has demonstrated that the annual deposits of cellulai* 
tissue do not apply to a few trees, and this is one of them ; so 
Digitidd is now sliorn of its hoary anticpiity, and nobody will 
insur(^ its life on tliose old lines. It is called Imla in Western 
India, and I had a theory that the Ilabshis had brought it wdth 
tliein from Africa, but I now find that Khorastgi claims it from 
Africa ].)efore tlu^ Dekhan had it. 

It is some distance to Bassein or Wasai. Tlie finest view^ of 
Bassein is from the railway bridge which spans tlie creek. In 
tlie grey of the morning, when the train slows after thundering 
downi from Gujarat over the '' sleeping shires” while it crosses 
the viaduct, if tlie traveller has time to look from the carriage 
window he will see a landscape that wdll re])ay liim for the 
miseries of a, restless night. I am not quite sure but that it is 
even better than a personal inspection of the ruins, for after 
trudging up the muddy beach there is much breaking of shins 
over stones in dismal churches and charnel houses. The grey 
and sombre tow^ers and arches of Bassein are then seen to stand 
out tinely among the palm wnods a mile or tw^o across the water, 
and an; positively lovely wdicn touclied up with that w^arinth of 
colouring which the first rays of the sun always imp<art to an 
Indian scene. But not all of Bassein except her sun is set, for 
the sea and the sky and the palm groves are as brilliant and 
pictures(|ue as they ever w^ere to the eyes of Xavier or Almeida. 

To Sion Fort in the north end of the Island of Bombay is an 
afternoon trip by rail. The ground, as one can sec from the 
carriage window, rises in a ridge, on whicli is visible the 
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Catholic Church, and on an outlying knob a watch-tower, in a 
corner of which has lived for many. years a witch who, in this 
age of enlightenment, professes tp simc fortunes or otherwise 
diagnose the future. If she had predicted the fate of Sion Fort, 
which is now, in this month of March 1884, being con- 



summated before our eyes, she would have been a remarkably 
clever woman, and have saved us the trouble of comment. 

Here is a picturesque old fort. You cannot sec it from the 
station, but it is discernible far and near, by land and by sea, 
crowning with its battlements this projecting woody ridge of 
Bombay Island, a fort interwoven with our earliest history and 
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almost coeval with the arrival of the English race in this 
quarter, now being levelled with the dust. The fiat has gone 
forth, and already the work of demolition has commenced, for 
th(* iconoclasts are at their work tearing down in fury what their 
genius will never he able to put together again. A more wanton 
j)iece of aggression we never knew, for Sion Fort was not injuring 
anybody, and there are hundreds of acres in its immediate 
neighbourhood — an ample space — unappropriated by anything 
except toddy trees and cactus hedges, on which to build a leper 
liospital. Are eligible sites so very scarce in this neighbour- 
hood that this choice one should be j)Ounced upon for a re- 
ciqitacle of the most loathsome disease that oppresses Imrnanity ? 
Wliat need we care ? No doubt. But there are people to come 
after us, to whom also the grace of God will be given and an eye 
to measure the picturesque and the beautiful : for wisdom will 
not die with us. The pickaxe and the l)asket are at their work, 
tlie stones from keep and bartizan are rolling down, burying our 
sixteen-pounders in their debris at the bottom of the valley, 
and Sion will soon be a desolation.* 

BOMBAY ISLANDS. 

For the following list we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Captain Sir H. Morland : f — 

* The scheme of converting Sion Fort into an hospital, we believe, has 
now been abandoned, and Trombay substituted. 

t Captain Sir Henry Morland was ])rovincial Grand Master of the Royal 
(Masonic) Order of Scotland in Western India, Past Commander of the 
Mount Zion Encampment of Knights Templars (English Constitution) at 
Bombay, and a member of the Thirtieth Degree of Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish rite. He was of an old Westmoreland family; born 1837, he was 
educated for the Indian Navy, which he entered as midshipman in 1852, and 
became lieutenant in 1863. He served at the blockade on the north-east 
coast of Africa, and as Prize Master, 1854-56, at the occupation of Peram, 
1857, at the bombardment of Jiddah, and in the operations against the 
Waghirs in 1859, in command of the armed boat expedition to avenge the 
murder of officers and crew of H.M.S. “ Penguin,” and landed as hostage for 
the Sultan of Bandar Muria, N.E. coast of Africa, 1862, and with the 
Abyssinian mission at Masawa 1864—5. On the abolition of the Indian 
Navy, he continued in the service of Government, and was made captain in 
the Indian Marine 1877, when he was also appointed Port Officer at Bombay. 
He was knighted 1887, and died July 28, 1891. — Conf. D. Murray Lyon’s 
History of the Lodge of Edinhurglif 1873, — to the author of which we are in- 
debted for the portrait ; — and DebretPs Baronetage, Knightage, &c,, 1891. — B. 
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English Name. 

Native Name. 

Meaning. 

Butclier’s Island 

Divadiva . 

Light, 

Cross or Gibbet Island . 

Chinal Tekri . 

A little bill. 

Elephanta .... 

Gharapuri . * . 

City of excavation. 

Green Island 

Namadevi . 

Name of a goddess. 

Gull Island .... 

Cliaul Khavai . 

A place for eating rice. 

Hog Island .... 

Nava Siva . 

Now frontier. 

Heuery ..... 

Vondari 

An island like a mouse. 

Khenery 

Kbandari . 

riace of the idol Kbandara. 

Middle ground . 

Salainuitah 

To keep safely : to preserve. 

Oyster Hock .... 

Kachebba 

Hesernbling a turtle. 


Wo conclude with the words of one who litid a tine eye for 
the picturesfjiie, the late Dr. Norman Maehiod : — The Islands 
of' Ihunbay, as they unfold themselves, vdth their masses of 
verdure, and the bays and the vanishings of the sea into distant 
river-like reaches, lost in a soft, bright him^, above which 
singular hills rounded, obelisked, terraced, lift themselves, — all 
combine to form a complete picture, framed by the gleainiiig 
l)lue sea below a;jd the cloudless sky above, full of intense heat 
and* light of burnished Inaghtness. Ileyond, the sl)i])s and 
masts, white houses among trees, and here and there a stee])le 
indicating the long liiu) of the Kolaba Point, tell us where the 
famous city of Lombay lies with its worshi])])ers of lire and of 
line gold.” 
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Matiieran. 


It irifiy be your lot in October to wander n]> tlie bill in tlic 
(lark, and, to find the way to your abode with dillienlty, tbrougli 
a ma/e of entanglements in woody lanes. Night lias closed in, 
we will sujipose, on the scene. You will be all the better that 
the first view of Matiieran bursts u])on you as a surprise, and 
without a preparatory view of any kind. If you have walked 
up you will sleej) the sleej^ of the just, and awake as soon as 
you can see your finger before you, to look out on a new 
heaven and a new earth. Men call this view Artist Point (it 
is the same we are speaking of), but who can paint like 
Nature ? says the poet, and the Prophet and angels reply — 
“ Great and marvellous are Thy works. Lord God Almighty. 
The earth is full of Thy glory.” But Matiieran can be great 
as well as little, and these celestial visions are unfortunately 
few and far between. You have seen it in the chiaroscuro of 
orning and its misty twilight when everything looms big, 
^ue, and undefinable- -your hills are all Alj^s and your 
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hollows VallomLrosa. Clouds help to make scenery and your 
valley of illimitable dimensions. But when the Sun comes up 
— and its fiery coursers are not long in doing so — when he 
pours from the zenith the fierce light of his effulgence on sky 
and tree, and bathes everything in an atmosphere of yellow 
ochre, all this is changed. That Konkan which you lately saw 
clad ill verdure, glorious in apparel, with its silver streams and 
delectalde mountains, seems now merely a raised map, or some 
gigantic toy to amuse mankind, and the Cathedral Eocks 
themselves appear as if they were clipiied out of card-lioard, 
with a fret-work of naked and barren peaks trailing at eitlier 
end. 

Perspective tlicre is none : for the hills now appear so near, 
you can almost touch them with your hands. All life, all 
motion, all sound is banisluid, save the rustling of a lizard 
among the leaves. Heat shimmers on the horizon, so that yon 
have not even the glimmer of the clock-tower in Bombay to 
remind you of the busy hum of men. Nature has converted 
your glorious mountains into a skeleton — the ribs and cross- 
bones lie below you in the plain — from which every vestige of 
the picturesque and the beautiful has fled, and your new 
heaven and new earth seem to have resolved themselves into a 
white heap of volcanic dust and ashes. 

When Solomon built the House of the Forest of Lebanon, he 
began the first of hill stations, and the SpcaliVTs Commentary 
tells us that he had iced drinks tlicrc.* But wh.atever were 
his reasons — the coolness or the scenery, or both, — the apprecia- 
tion of fine scenery belongs very much to the modern woi'ld. 
At all events the IMuslim and the Maratha did not know it — 


* “ As the cold ot snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger 
to them that send him : for lie refresheth the soul of his master ” (Proverbs 
XXV. 13). Here again wo have a picture of tlie growing luxury of the 
Solomonic period. The “ snow in harvest ” is not a Slower of snow or hail 
which would in fact come as terrifying and harmful rather than refreshing ; 
but rather the snow of Lebanon or Hermon, put into wine to make it more 
refreshing in the scorching heat of May or June. The king’s summer palace 
in Lebanon would make him and his courtiers familiar with a luxury which 
could hardly be accessible in Jerusalem, and here also he finds a parable ; more 
reviving even than the iced wine-cup was the faithful messenger. That the 
custom above referred to was common in ancient as well as in modern times 
we know from Xenophon and Pliny. — Speaker's Commentary, 1873. 
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do not know it now, and the more’s the pity. To Tughlak and 
Ills cateraris the fastnesses of the Dekhan were what Loch Tay 
and the wildernesses of Schi^iallion were to General Wade, or 
tlie Grampians to the legions of Agricola. That fine scene, for 
e.x ample, from Wara on the Par Ghat, upon which we are now 
so much disposed to expatiate, Khafi Khan dismisses as “a 
specimen of hell.^’ This was two hundred years ago. Tlie 
reader asks — Why did tlie English with all their vaunted 
superiority not go to Matheran when it was at their very doors ? 
M.atlieran has been only thirty-five years an English settlement, 
and we have been here buying and selling, eating and drinking, 
marrying or giving in marriage, for two hundred and twenty 
years, and there was not a day during that time, in fair 
weatlier, tliat Matlieran did not stare him in the face, as the 
llombay citizen, whetlier in cap or bob-wig, looked out from his 
garret-window. Eliza saw it and, we may be sure, did not like 
it — liked London or Laris better. Mackintosh also, with a 
glow of enthusiasm from Tarala ; but Toin-na-hurich — the 
Hill of the Fairies — near Inverness had more attractions for 
him. This much, however, may be said of Elphinstone the 
first, that, as soon as was practicable, he ran up a wattle-and- 
daub tenement -a nutudwa, I think, they call it — on the 
Khandala cliff. They went elscnvhere, to Bankot for example 
— “a fine airy situation as any in India,” says John Mac- 
donald, the valet, in 1771, and he adds: — “People are sent 
there just as gentlemen are sent from England to Lisbon, or the 
South of France, for the benefit of their health.” * Sir John 
Lindsay, Commodore Watson, and Colonel Dow about tliis 
period made up a party for two months on the banks of the 
Tiinsa at the hot wells there, rejoicing in the name of 
Vajrabai, little dreaming that Bombay would one day get her 
water from that quarter. 

Why did we not cross the harbour ? The answer is obvious. 
Tlie land on the other side was not ours, for though we obtained 
Karanja in 1775, the dominions of the Peshwah did not come to 

* Here an Australian interrupts nu — “Can ye not go to that place by 
water *?” — meaning Matheran. 1 trow not, and it is perhaps as well, for there 
have been some bad accidents by water to that favourite resort of the past, 
Bankot, among others the drowning of the Malet family. 
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Tis till 1817, and Angria’ s lapsed qnly in 1840, and it was as 
much as we could do — and that pot always — to obtain a safe 
throng] i-gate from Panwel to Poona. To fall into Angria’s 
Iiands was no joke — an English merchant was ten years in 
durance vile at (firia.* 

You require to know Matheran to appreciate it. As the 
daisy is among flowers, so is Matheran among the mountains — 
the ‘'Daisy of the Hills,” “wee modest crimson-ti])ped flower.” 
All the hills in the Dekhan have some tale to tell. Matheran 
lias none. She is duml» and speechless as to her past, and her 
simj)licity is untouched by either liistory, tradition, or romance ; 
so much so indeed, that when the veil was lifted from this part 
of Western India, she stood forth pure and uncontaminated by 
tile liands of man. She does not vaunt her charm, and at a 
distance looks the most commonplace of hills, and was so 
hidden in obscurity tliat she had actually to be “discovered ” 
in 1850. We h^vc said that Matheran has no history, and 
one of the most woiuhu’ful things about it appears to be that no 
])art of it was fortified. If the Marathas were even’ here th(\y 
hav(‘, left not one stone upon another to tell the tale, neitlier 
cistern, nor ditch, nor counter-scarp. It does not require much 
imagination to cover the long neck of I'anorama, an exact fac- 
simile, on a smaller scale, of Sagargadh, 'svdtli draw-bridgi^ 
poi’tcmllis, causeway or covered passage leading uji to the don- 
jon or halakilla on the storm-lieaten pi’omontory. Otherwise 
we see no meaning whatever in the name given to it — Oadacha 
Solid — Fort Head.t “ ^tat nominis umbra.” Eroin this very 
spot, on a clear day, you can see fifty foils within a radius of 
half as many miles, and on some of the most unlikely places, 
r.//., tlie Euniiel Hill, Chanda and the Cathedral Pmeks, Pel) 
(Vikatgadh), with only a nick between — you could almost 
throw a stone on it; and over the way PrabhabJ the twin 
sister of Matheran, with cistern, bastion, and outu^ork. The 
land bristles with forts, and their name is legion. '“No, there is 

* “Mr. Curgenven, whose widow became Countess of Somniervillc.” — Sir 
J. Bland Burgess’s Memoirs, and ante, Yol. 1., p. 122, note, 
t “ God of Forts.” — Kinloch Forbes. 

X Ikabhal was the summer residence of the Muslim chiefs of Kalyan before 
the time of Sivaji. 
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not a liaiinted chamber, a holy well, nor a hoary ruin in 
Mathcran ; no scene consecrated by heroic act, or desecrated by 
violence. We are within the Terra Saiicta of Buddhism, and 
no Cave Temple exists, not even the clumsy attempts to begin 
one which we see in other places, though the scarps are 
magnificent. We are well assured that the excavator’s mallet 
lias never resounded from the depths of the j)rima3val forest, 
hiven Brahmanism is at a discount, and the crimson-stained 
figui'e of Maruti, cons])icuously ])ortrayed on tlie rocks as 
you approacli Baygarh or Isagarh, is wanting. 

Though the Hindus who accompanied Baird’s exiiedition bent 
tlie knee to the gods of Thebes, we may venture without fear of 
(‘.ontradiction to assert that no trace of Egyptian art ai)pears in 
the (kive Temjjles of India. Had they ever been in any force or 
held dominion in Western India, that bluff, for examjde, at tlie 
(*nd of Louisa I’oiiit would not have been allowed to remain ai hloc 
Na( mre had already done lialf their work in shaping a human 
head out of it ; nay, even the shoulders are, dimly scarped in 
outline. But had the chisel of Cheojis or Cephrenes — “ architect 
of either l^yramkl that bears his name” — been there, we should 
have seen to-day something that would have outrivalled the 
Sphinx and dwaifed colossal Memnon into insignificance. 

-But if Mathcran has no history and no antiquities, she is not 
deficient in objects of another kind. I bow with reverence to 
the dictum of .Livingstone, in 18b5, contained in the words — 
“I don’t tliink I have” — when he was asked by a friend* 
who accompanied him to ranorama Boiiitt if he had ever seen 
anything finer in the course of his travels than tlie view from 
it. Another traveller of great reputation a few years later, on 
the self-same spot, on hearing this conversation, replied ; — 
“Livingstone had not seen much of the world. He had seen 
AtVica and — Scotland ! ” J There is no accounting for tastes. 
The native of Malta when he returned from England to his 
island home told his friends that the glare of her green fields 
was insulTertible to his eyes ! 

* Mr. 1). E. Owen, now of Liverpool. 

t Now, April, 1890, abbreviatud by the liamala to “Tan JIam,” qnito in 
llindustaui lashioti. 

t Sir IL Burton. 
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J. A. (Jameron, tlie Standanrs correspondent, loved to wander 
about Matheran, and tried liis ’})ronjbice ban' ” in writing about 
it in the Gazette^ and a few days ^ter he had been there on a 
visit I stumbled on a printed passage of his, gummed by some 
admiring hand on the trunk of a great tree in the primaeval 
forest. 

Poor Cameron ! He now sleeps in tlie sands of the Sudan — 

“ Far from Ins country and l)is home removed, 

From all who loved him, and from all he loved.” 

Will no one write over him, as Warren Hastings wrote over 
the grave of Elliot ? * — 

“ An earlier death was Cameron’s doom ; 

J saw his opening virtues bloom 
And manly sense uni'old, 

Too soon to fade. 1 bade (he stone 
llecord liis name ’midst hordes unknown, 

Unknowing what it told.” 

The Covenanters believed tliat their mountains would follow 
them to the Great Hay of Judgment. I have heard it whisi:)cred 
that old Indians at home are haunted by the spectres of the 
Indian hills, and that lonely exiles in England, driven thither 
by age, indolence, broken luMiltli, surplus of wealth, or mere 
]ov(i of change, dream of Matheran and its fair scenery in the 
visions of the night, and are stniiiied by awidvcning to the sad 
reality of a November fog — 

‘‘Not there — not there, my child.” 

It is needless to say that tender associations spring up in 
Matheran, They are the natural growth of the soil. Every 
English mother takes her child there, as the little children were 


* It is not an easy matter to keep tornhs in repair in tlie Sudan. Mr. Melly, 
senior, of Melly, Romilly, and Co., Liverpool, alxmt thirty years ago died at 
Aim Hamid on the edge of the Desert of Korosko. His family subsidised (lie 
Sliekh of that place, and they may still do so, to watch over his tomb. We 
fear the unsettled state of the country at present would render a similar 
arrangement much more difficult to accomplish. Cameron has now got a 
better memorial — a tablet in St. rani’s Cathedral. 
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taken once a year to the Temple of Jerusalem. We add that 
Matheraii is a native name* and means “ Wooded Head.” Other 
associations cluster round 'this beautiful spot that are not 
dependent for their existence even on the price of silver or the 
appreciation of gold, for the fine gold becomes dim in comparison 
thereof. Attachments are formed, pure as the blossoms of tlie 
irimis tree, and, like Matlieraii itself, green with the verdure of 
an eternal summer. A strange legend exists in Spain, that 
Ou])id was born at Elora. For some people he has been born 
at Matheran, and they could not have their Kailas storied in a 
more delightful place. But every coin has its obverse, and 
tluire liave been sad and bitter partings at Matheran. Some- 
times Afghan clouds lower on the horizon, or the vultures of 
Abyssinia or the Sudan hover on the wing. It is then that the 
words of Ossian ai’C wrung from the reluctant breast of the 
soldier: — “ lietire, for it is night, my love, and the dark winds 
sigh in thy hair ; retire to the liall of thy fathers and think of 
the times tliat are gone, for I will not return until the storm of 
war l)c ])ast.” He returns. 

Ihit let us talk of lieetles and of creeping tilings. Tlie golden 
bcjetle (or bug) of Elephanta has been caught on the wing at 
Matlieran. Some such creature as this was, no doubt, the 
roundation of Edgar Allan l^oe’s story of the U olden Bug. You 
will not find mucli about it in Natural History books, but 
Frank Buckland received two specimens from this cniarter, and 
])ronounced them the most beautiful insects he had ever 
(examined.* When the locusts were in the Bombay Presidency 
they alighted in myriads on Chauk Point, and every green thing 
V its covered by them. The trees were all of a bright red colour, 
tlieir branches as of coral. It was a marvellous sight. Darwin 
noticed this same red appearance on the Pampas. They arose 


* “ 1 have also received two magnificent specimens of the golden beetle from 
India. It is about the size of a very large ladybird, and certainly the most 
beautiful insect I ever examined. Its appearance is that of a small golden 
tortoise, delicately set under a transparent shield of thin horn or pale tortoise- 
shell. The colours are a most beautiful emerald and gold mixed, so beautii’ul 
that a lady has borrowed the beetles from me for her jeweller, who has made 
an enamel model of them, forming most lovely ornaments .” — Life of Frank 
Buckland, 1885. 
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at our approach with a whirr — feeble language this when com- 
pared with the l*ro]iliet Joel’s which is graphic for all time — 
“Like the noise of a flame of fire 'that devoureth the stubble.” 
In this respect the same as they were two thousand and six 
hundred years ago.* 

Is tins a good day for snakes ? said an American, after 
surveying the “ (lothic architecture ” of Tommy Dodd. There 
is no good day for snakes at Matheran. If you wisli to 
see a snake you won’t, and when you don’t wish you may 
chance to find one in your bed, or your boot, or in your 
batli-room, wallo[)ing about. d’Jiey meet you in the most 
unexpected ])laces at the most unexpected times, just as you s(h*. 
on the frieze of Losslyn Chapel after tlie twelve apostles in 
procession, the devil looking out of tlie moutli of an alligator. 
You may be a rnontli in Matheran and not see one. Still there 
are some good snake-stories — of tlie lady who took one up in 
her liandkerchief ; of Michael Scott ( 1804 ) (a wizard name’; 
taking a dead 0116 out of his pocket which he had squelched on 
the way down to Narel ; of the cobra which charged Dr. 
Sim]jsoii on Imrscback and was put to flight by a bh.>w from his 
riding-whip ; of reel’s dinner-party, where a snake crept out of 
a basket of floAvers, and glided across the tal)le, to the constm'- 
nation of the ladies and gentlemen. This is the best story — has 
a classical air about it, for it savours of Cleopatra’s asp in the 
basket of figs, without the tragical denouement. It wais after 
the wine and the walnuts, and the reptile was knocked on the 
head by a book — a heavy one no doubt — McCullocli’s Dirf ionarf/, 
or tlie 7^710/ 6bJr, and not any of th(‘ light literature of the day. 
Professor Plackie w^as greatly delighted wdth this story. 

Couldn’t you kill the old serpent w ith a book ? ” said he to 
Dr. Hanna, the eminent divine, adding significantly and with 
a half serious air, “ Put then wdiere would be the use of' your 
theology ? ” 

Of all the places of worship I have ever sat in, Matheran 
English Church is the most pleasant, though I cannot say 


* Jobxxxix. 20, New VerBion, “ Hast tliou ma«k liim (the hor8o)leap as a 
locust?” Whoever has seen a locust pulling himself together will appreciate 
this. 
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tlie most profitable. Even when the service is ])erfunctorily 
remlererl, or the sermon “Tlry,” the air is ambient, and thequit^l 
rustle of a leaf or the twilter of a bird, tliosc‘, “purling bird 
t[uavers,’' oven the “ sliard-borne Ixietle with his drowsy Imni,” 

“ bidding fair to drown ” the music of tlie harmonium, offer no 
disturbance, everything seems so mucli in liarmony with tlie 
worship of tlie Almighty One. Of course, from a man like tlK‘ 
bite Bishop ] louglas, upon whom the mantle of Henry Melvill(‘, 
the Oolden Lecturer, seemed to have fallen, the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn in such a place, hreathe and burn 
I'or ever. It is a (piiet resting-place, and has a simjdicity all 
its own. 

If you wish to sec a rude church, come with me to Bishamatli 
— a heap of stones ibr a temple and a boulder for a god. You 
will hear also the jiriest chahing his god, as the priests of Baal 
wei'c told to do on the stony heights of Carmel in the days ol' 
Llij'ah. As the Dhangars are in the scale of civilisation, so is 
their worship among the beliefs of man. Thift temple is in one 
of the gloomiest rei^esses of tlie forest. We did the like oui*- 
selves, or Idstoiy is belied, so we must not be too hard on them. 

1 wonder if there arc any Hisseiiters among the Dhangars, and 
il‘ the erring member is lirought back by apostolic blows and 
knocks. “Hit liim hard — he is a Dissenter,” no doubt prevails 
tliere, as in other parts. 

Matheran is essentially a quiet place. If a man is too much 
tioubled with noise, he will find perfect peace and (piietness 
tlier(‘. The sound of a wheeled carriage is unknown, so in this 
lespect you are as noiseless as in Venice, or Jerusalem, or . 
Tangier. Diere may be lots of iieople there, and you may not 
see them. “ By all the world like a rabbit warren,” says our 
Hibernian friend, “you know the rabbits arc there, but you do 
not see them.” Indeed wJien the sun sets — wliicli everybody in 
these days agrees that it does too soon if you are in a solitaiy 
bungalow^ — the feeling is rather eerie. 

“ Shades of evcuiiig, close not o’er us.” 

There is something trutc, even in the cicala’s grating cry kept 
uj) to all hours, the grasshopper becoming a burden from which 
there is no escape, and the clattering of hying foxes does little 
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to break the monotony or allay the ,L»l()om, as tliey hiisth* one 
another on the wild fig-tree for the best stances, or to speak 
more correctly, for the best hanging-] daces in Academe the 
( irove,* 

The big liooin of tlie Wanderu nioiikey conies up from the 
valley in the early morning, and the krok-krok of the spur fowl, 
so identified with Matlieran that it seimis part and parcel of the 
}dace, and almost a home sound to welcome one back on return- 
ing after a lengthened absence. The Ihilbul is essentially the 
singing-bird of Matheran, and this ‘'wee ta])pet-hen” (it may 
be the male congener, but never mind) chooses the to]nnost 
twig to ]K)ur forth her orisons. AVc can assure our readers that 
tlie paper bird is not extinct, but in secluded }daces still skims 
along with a snow-white train, the grace of wdiich any of our 
Victorian dames might envy, and so noiselessly that if you do 
not see it you will not liear it. But though birds are idcntiful 
wherever there is water, be it tank or well, or rippling runnel, 
tlie dearth of aninial life is great, and in some idaces a]>])alling. 
Heave a block of stone into any of tliose great masses of jungle 
which stretch for miles beneath you in the ranorama gorge. 
Not a sound of any kind comes up from the valley — not even a 
<‘hirrup to break the silence. Darwin saystliat where monkeys 
abound birds are scarce. If it is true that singing birds follow 
man, they ought to be found in greater numbers as jiopulation 
increases.! 

The principal objections to Matheran are Mrs. McClartie’s in 
tlie Coffagers of Glcnhurmc, "1 canna be fashed.” Then there 
is the going up and the coming down, which last you do witli a 
kind of grudge. The time it takes is not much. Mr. Ifiercy 
Benn rode up to Lynclds in thirty -five, and Mr. J. A. Cassells 
to Malet’s bungalow in forty minutes from Narel. 

“All, had you seen tliose roads before they were made.'’ 

This is seven miles, and a height of 2500 feet, Narel being only 

* A wild boar ruslied j)asL me furiously iu 1800 at the “Devil's Elbow,’’ 
two miles from Narel. About the same time Mr. W. A. Baker Barker saw 
a bear. The peacock.s there introduced seem (1800) extinct, though there are 
(1891) plenty of them on the spurs of Mahuli. 

t The monsoon rains (300 inches) must extinguish them. 
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xbout sixty feet above tlie sea-level. Then there are the dusty 
roads, and when the dry winds in March set in, the days and 
nights are a caution. You frel that you are nearer the sun than 
in Bombay. It is tlien you begin to blame the lanes and th(‘ 
trees and everything. The trees are so closely packed you can 
get no \'entilation, and every avenue seems specially blocked to 
prevent the free circulation 'of the air. You will then, like 
Burton, rail at the very linger-posts, To the Chnrch,” as il‘ 
])e()])le did not know that already, and required to be told it at 
every eornei* ; rail at the sky above and the earth beneath, and 
your tobacco that it is like the dust of tlie earth or the ashes that 
l emain of a furnace. Mr. Stirling, the blind traveller, who came 
to Matheran for a few Aveeks in 1871, was not long in finding 
out the denscuiess of the jungle. He felt it, and was loud in 
his olij'urgations that he could not get a breath of fresh air 
exee])t at tlie Points, all ol‘ which he visited. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the grass 
jewelry made l)y the Dhangars and Ivhatkc^'is. Sir George 
Birdwood tells us all about it in his Handhooh of the Paris Inter - 
'national ExliibUlon of 1878, how these tribes make grass collars, 
iiecklaces, braccdets, anklets, and girdles, which are the types ol‘ 
a distinctive gold jewelry worn all over India, the gold collars 
l)eiug identical with the torques (from iorqueo^ I twist) worn by 
the Gauls. This theory may be all correct. No doubt it is, 
and 1 tlirow in my contribution in support of it, in the shape of 
a fuotnote, which seems to shed a sidelight on this most inter- 
esting .su])ject of the development of art in its earlier stages.* 

Matheran and MahabalesliAvar each have their votaries, and 
w ho shall decide between them ? Mahabaleshwar is the source 
of five rivcuAs, one of them the holy Krishna, which flows into 
the Bay of Bengal, and its temjde may be as ancient as that of 
Banias at the source of the Jordan. The Yena is finer than the 
Ulas. Mahabaleslnvar is a big brother, and more robust, but 
his characteristics are not so sharply cut or well defined. 
Nature has combed him down, and there is no doubt he is 


* Ptolemy says of Massinissa, King of Libya, that his dishes were all made 
of gold, made after the fashion of those that are plaited of bulrushes and of 
roi>es. Athenasus flourished A.i>. 228. 
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thoroughly respectable ; but what he has gained in the smooth- 
ness of his face, he has lost in that nigged contour so dear to 
all Caledonian lovers of the stern and wild. But small as it is, 
Matheran has been more broken up into sec^tions, more seamed 
and ploughed uj) by the forces of Nature, tonaente — yes, that is 
tlie word;* every portion of it, except what has been cleared 
by man, or the violence of the elements, is clothed with timber, 
for the laterite holds as within a sponge the moisture that keeps 
it ever green. It is observable that the leaves liecome morci 
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glossy before the burst of the monsoon, and that, when the 
jdains arc as brown as the Syrian Desert, Matheran is greener 
than Damascus. If you crumple up a piece of coarse paper in 
your hand and lay it on the table, it will open up very likely 
into a miniature Matheran — a piece of Nature’s handiwork, full 
of steep ravines and woody defiles, and great gulches, up which 
the ancient sea must have rolled tempestuously on monsoon 
nights. 

* The orojrraphy of this fringe of the Dekhan is exactly that of the 
Barrancas of Mexico pictured in Stanfield’s Comimidium of Geography, 
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They say that Matheran and Mahabaleshwar were once 
islands — of the blest, whose flowers were born to blush unseen 
— the outlying skerries of aii elder .world.* The geologists tell 
us, moreover, that you can still see the ancient sea-margins on 
the Pcdvhani Hills, never more to be washed again by salt sea- 
wave, and great tunnels scooped in the hills througli which the 
seetliing waves lashed tumultuously, brewing their foamy yeast 
in devil’s caldrons. It must have been a wild night when the 
ancient sea forsook its limits, and ruslied down those steep 
(leclivities to its oozy bed of the Konkan. That night, however, 
usliei'ed in tlie dawn of a new creation, when the morning stars 
sang togetlicr, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, for as tlie 
last wave broke on tlie Sahyadri Hills, the first river (Ivrislma 
or some other) burst away joyously from the Western Ghats, 
and formed a pathway for itself which the vulture’s eye had 
never seen. The dry land l)ccame earth, and through many 
chaTincls tlie rivers jioured forth their abundance. The palmy 
plains of India rose in all their magnificence., destined as the 
abode; of man for thousands of years. 


* yet llic Western Gliats were only traceable by lines of pabeozoic 

islamls, aiul nearly the whole of the Dekhan, Kachh, and Gujarat were sea. 
Wliat existed of India was an island with irregular chains of islands, 
stretching south in the direction of Africa .” — Edinburgh Iteview^ April, 1875. 
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CHAPTEll LYI. 

The Valle of the Tans a. 

“And thus my Christmas still I hold 
AVhere my great grandsiro came of old, 

With amber bead and flaxen hair 

And reverent aj)ostolic air .” — Marmkm (last canto). 

There is a story how four gentlemen of Bombay went to 
Vajrabai, on the Tansa river, during the hot season of tlie year 
1770 ^ — duly set forth in a book published in London, 1790, by 
John Macdonald, who was then valet to one of them, Colonel 
Dow. The book is scarce, scurrilous and objectionable, but like 
Pepys* Diary in this, tliat some of the trifles therein related 
enable us to understand the manners of the time better than we 
do in the more dignified tomes of liistory. “John ” had been in 
fashionable service, that of earls and others at home, and had 
been present at the death of Sterne the novelist. I do not 
think we can impeach either the authenticity or the veracity of 
the narrative, though he sometimes calls places by wrong names, 
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“ Dahoo ” for Dugad for example, wliicli is not to be wondered at , 
writing as lie did twenty yeUrs after the events took place wliicli 
he describes. lie was with James Forbes at Bankot and Alibagh, 
and his account tallies exactly as an independent narrative with 
tliat in the Oriental Memoirs. No man is a hero to his valet, 
and Colonel Dow is no exception to the proverb. “ John ” is his 
owni hero, and had little need to put up the prayer : “ Give us a 
guid conceit o’ oursels.” 

The details of this sketch are taken from this book, but we 
have not scrupled to draw on other sources available to us on the 
subject. 

Vajrabai, we may as well explain at the outset, with its 
temples and hot springs, celebrated for ages for the cure of 
cutaneous and other disorders, lies fifty miles north-east of 
liombay ; and a new interest has been added to the district, that 
our waterworks are being constructed in that neighbourhood. 

Tlie Tansa river rises in one of the slojies of Mahuli, called 
Mauli, by the natives, that great three-hatt6d cliiinajra of a 
mountain, which you see across the lagoon, just as you emerge 
from the tunnel at Deva, a little beyond Thana on the railway, 
and which on a very clear day, once or twice in the season, you 
c.an descry from a Bombay elevation. 

The lake district of Thana creates a gap in the barrier of hills 
wliicli bounds Bombay on this side, through which, to the 
experienced eye, on the extreme verge of the horizon, appears a 
small blue cone like a summer cloud or exhalation. Tins is 
Mahuli “ end on ” to the Bombay spectator. Mountains differ 
wonderfully in appearance, from whatever direction you 
approach them. Who would believe, for example, that the great 
amorphous mass you see from the window of the railway carriage 
near Kalyan on your left as you approach Bombay is the 
symmetrical Bawamalang or the Cathedral, so familiar to us all 
from Artist and other Points inMatheran? Tlie d’ansa joins the 
Vaitarna twenty miles below the hot springs, which eight miles 
lower down falls into the Indian Ocean, fifty miles north of 
Bombay. This exhausts our geography of the sul)ject. Now 
for history. From the date of the cession of Bombay to the 
English, down to the year 1756, a period of about ninety years, 
they had no hot weather resort out of their own island. 

VOL. II, u 
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Bandara was foreign territory till 1774. So was Karanja; 
Trombay was shut ; Elephaiita a dead-letter. 

True, the world of Bombay wd^s all before them where to 
choose their place of rest. A climb to Walkeshwar, a ramble to 
Matunga, a dip at Maliim, a lodge in its vast wilderness of 
])alms, a scenery of salt marshes and the enemy’s country from 
Sion Fort, or watching the angry waves tumbling over the 
stones of the Kolaba Prongs. I often wonder Imw our ancestors 
managed to keep body and soul together without ice, their only 
drinking water being from the wells in the Island. Doubtless a 
good l^rovidcnce watclied over them, for tliey marched on 
uncomj)lainingly, sweltering in the heat, fulfdling the Divine 
behests. Not one grojin or murmur has come down to us. 
"‘Ye had need of patience, O my fathers ! Yea, verily ! ” 

Wlicii Bankot was acquired in 1756, a new era dawned upon 
our Island. Men called it then Victoria, little deeming tliat a 
gr(jat sovereign of that name would rule over tliese realms ibr 
fifty years. Barakot was a new lung, and people breathed more 
freely. The mere idea that you could get anywhere, anywhere 
out of this Bombay, did good ; and men began to talk as if they 
were free agents, and not doomed for ever to Modi-Khana or 
the Dhangari Killa. There was an hos^utal (I now speak of 
1770), but it was only for the servants of the East India 
Company. The non-ofhcial or “ interloper ” had no part or lot 
in this inheritance, unless he was possessed of that mighty silver 
key which opens so many doors. And let the truth be told, the 
doctors were not mealy-mouthed.* Sonapur claimed a moiety, 
and the survivors shivered their way in ague down to Bankot. 

By-and-by there came a great scare (this was in 1771) at 
Bankot. The Governor of Bombay and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces died there. Both Hodges and Pimble were 
ailing before they went, but the astrologers told them they 
would die there ; it made a great sensation, and a black funeral 
pall for some time hung over Bankot. 

It was about this time — but I must be particular with dates 


“ When I found that Dr, Bichardson would take me under his care, I 
sent him, the same afternoon, a fashionable silver mug that cost mo five 
pounds in St. James’s, London.^*^MacdonaM*s Travels, 
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it was early in the year 1770), for I am now no longer to deal 
with Hodges and Pimhle, hut men of historical repute — that a 
group of four of the leading men of Bombay might have been 
seen one afternoon sauntering on the Back Bay sands, — a fine 
breezy place in tliose days, in no way intersected as it is now 
by Lethe’s streams struggling seawards. Admiral Lindsay was 
one of them, — but we may as well explain that the British Fleet 
was riding at anchor in the harbour ; in fact, you could see 
over Mendham’s Point, that is between you and Karanja, the 
masts of a great three-decker tinged with the burning red of 
the setting sun, — next to Warren Hastings, perhaps the most 
important man in India. Colonel Dow* was a secjond ; he had 
already written liis History of Hindosian, but he is now pointing 
out his fortifications, which stretch their massive proportions in 
a zigziig way from Cliurcli Cate to the Ajiollo. All that work 
is mine ; no doulit, and all the glory of it. But \ve must now 
make a draft upon Lord Rosebery. Some years ago, unless oui‘ 
memory greatly deceives us, he mentioned *in a sjieech an 
incident which has a moral in it like iEsop’s Fables. Dow was 
once offei’cd the government of a Native Prinei] tality in the 
East, and conning the matter over, said to himself, “What 
would my old schoolfellows think of this ? ” and declined it. 
Tlie third was Commodore John Watson of the Indian Navy — 
destined to perish at the siege of Thana in 1774 — killed by a 
small stone and a few grains of sand, testing “ wooden walls 
versus stone walls,” t and which his great namesake, Charles the 
Admiral, in conjunction with Clive, had inaugurated so success- 
fully at the siege and ca])ture of GiriaJ in 175G. 


* Colonel Alexander Dow, horn at Crieff, Scotland. Quitted Scotland 
owing to a duel. Dow died 1779, July Slst, at Bhagalpur. 11. Beveridge, 
(Calcutta January 1891), who saw his tomb, i)reHuines it is of the 

Translator of Ferishta. Sethona, said to be written by him, was put on the 
stage by Garrick. — Stei)hen’s Biog. Dict.^ 1889. 

Murray a Guide says there is a monument to Col. Dow, killed at the 
8iege of Thana in 1774, in the Bombay Cathedral. Dow’s monument has 
been discovered ; the inscription is wanting, but Clio the IMuse, with eye 
on the “ History of Hindostan ” carved in marble enabled us to identify it. 
We ho|)c that it may soon find its way to the Cathedral. 

t “ Blake was the first man that brought ships to contemn castles, at 
Tunis, 1G55.” — Clarendon. 

X Ante, Vol. I., pp. 118, 1 19. 
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W.u may sec his momiiucut in our Cathedral, and that 
“ ( Ihevinh ” AValsou in W estminster Abbey. Tbe fourth in' t 
boots .vid kmic hivoches, and with a long queue, was Indi? ' 
Rmsay.* I m not aware of what family he was, but we nU 
know that the name of Ihmisay has been distinguished in 
^nnthml for oeuerations by a poet, a painter, philosophers of 

^ + liilp the Ikan’s roniiiiiscences still lighten up all social 

Carried d,e Kohinur diamond to the Queen, and when m 
Tloiiibay noio it next his heart night and day; it gave a 
(hivernor to Bombay (our hero io wit) and a wife ot great grace 
and accomjilishinent to another Governor whom we all know, 


while her sister, Lady Susan Gcor^nana Broun, survives lier; 
and JastJy, it ^ave to India in times of great difficulty (1847-56), 
the fatlu'r of both these ladies, Lord Dalhousie, perhaps the 
greatest Ah'ceroy of modern times. 

Andrew Bamsay, from all we can gather, was at this time a 
wild, rollicking blade, and the life and soul of all convivial 
parties,— a man of a most excellent constitution, as you may 
still perceive in a kit-kat portrait taken of him eighteen yeaj’s 
after the time we arc speaking of, namely, when lie was 
(lovcrnor in 1788. Jolly and rubicund of countenance, of 
dignitied presence, in buffi and scarlet, a uoblo presentment — 
this precious heirloom hangs in the house of our venerable 
citizen, JMr. Manakji Cursctji.t 

These four men were discussing bow, where and when they 
should s])end the hot weather which was rapidly approaching, 
and the lot fell upon Vajrahai. Tlie Admiral had seen enough 
of the s(^a, and wanted to see tlie laud and ride a horse. It was 
in the Besliwah’s territory,' but the time was propitious, and any 
difficulty was soon removed by Colonel Dow, who was con- 
stituted Director-Ceueral of the expedition. Did not the great 
Madliavrao now hold sway in Booiia, aud he would soon make 
all Sf|uare ? But no time was to be lost. The sun is vertical i]i 
Bombay at midday on the 19tli May, and two weeks after this 
— an// day — “ the deluge.” 


* Arrived in India, ITaS. 
f Presented by his heirs to Gtveniincnt:. 
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But time is short — short in England and long in India — 
when men are waiting for a holiday; nevertheless, tlic eventful 
day of departure came rouhd, and five palanquins disburdened 
themselves of their occupants on the sea-margin. The place is 
now known as the Customs Bandar; it was tlicu, I trow, the 
Castle Pier, and you went down to it througli the Wharf Gate, 
which you can see to this day. Dow had never seen an Admiral 
in a bandar-boat before, a craft of twenty tons burden fit to 
navigate the shallow waters of the Bliiwandi Creek, and gay 
with any amount of borrowed bunting. The confusion was 
great and the gesticulations wild. Ultimately the saliebs, their 
body servants, two cooks and a cook’s “ mate,” and “ John ” were 
got on board the bandar boat, provisioned for two days, and on 
board a second craft, laying alongside, the imqwlinimfa of 
palan(iuins, kicking, squealing and biting horses, syces, gora- 
wallas, peons in scarlet, forty hamals, twelve ai’ined sepoys, and 
two havildars rigged out in new ha'pra for the occasion, and 
looking mighty fine in their blue and red*turbiins, four score 
persons in all, besides a sleuthJiound and a bull-terrier. At 
the last moment it was found that the razdiH * were forgotten ; 
which error being amended, the Nakoda gave the Itnkam : anchor 
up, sails spread, penant with St. George and the Dragon 
streaming in the breeze, they set sail, leaving the Ijastions of 
Bombay Castle behind them. It was the 15th of April; every 
man and animal was excited, except the lioi’ses, which proceeded 
at once with their ears back to munch their gram, regardless of 
Elephanta or the islands adjacent. 

The natives were much less accustomed to the sight of, 
Europeans than in our day ; so on either shore, Salsctte or 
Karanja, as they ibund themselves by sail or oar, the people 
came down, as we read in Captain Cook’s voyages, with 
offerings of milk and cocoa-nuts. 

There was a block at Thana. l^o doubt Marco Polo had the 
same. Colonel Dow sends his native head servant with his 
salaams to his Excellency Eamaji Pant, the Governor, request- 
ing a passport. The guns were open-mouthed, and liad they 
attempted to proceed they would have been tired at doubtless 


* Thick quiltp, mattresses. 
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from one or otlier of those loo])-lioled and rugged fortalicen 
which dot like warts the margin of the Thana Creek of to-day. 
In thret^. hours the passpoit came.' They then spread their 
big lateen sail to the breeze, which after flap])ing idly about, 
bellied out in the wind, and now with a strong current they go 
whizzing through the narrows, people coming down in crowds 
to have a ])eep at them over those battlements which have long 
since disa])peared. On tlie afternoon of the second day the 
voyagers arrived at tliat now most thriving and energetic sea- 
])ort of lUiiwandi, and Avere hospitably entertained in the 
liouse of a ricli Moor-man. Everybody wlio has ex})lored Thana 
Creeks knows the difficulty of their navigation, in tides, 
currents, slioals ; in waiting for wind tliat never comes or 
comes at the wrong time. They had however passed the time 
tolerably on l»oard, eaten and drank fairly well, had slept also 
a troubled slei.'p, though music, song and sentiment were carried 
far into the night, llamsay giving them some new songs from 
the Evergreen ” athat they had never heard before. Occa- 
sionally his two servants, who were ]»roficients in the art, 
played disjointed fragments on the French horn, '‘first and 
second,” whatever that may mean ; but it was too dreadful, and 
they called to put a stop to it, the lascars meanwhile yelling 
and gesticulating, that they had got on a snag, which the 
Nakoda swore was as big as the Chaul Xadu, and it might have 
been any size, for it was pitch-dark at the time. Nobody had 
walked overboard, fallen down the hatchway or knocked his 
head against the mainmast, and though “ John ” was “ as sick 
as a dog,” we can aver the Admiral suffered no inconvenience. 
“ See that ye fall not out by the way,” and they had obeyed 
tlie injunction to the letter. Mr. ratterson, the Admiral’s 
Secretary, a young Scotchman of inchoate habits, had thrown 
down his hand in disgust, there was neither trump nor picture-card 
in it ; they played dummy afterwards, the young man mean- 
while amusing himself with cutting out silhouette caricatures of 
his friends in black paper. 

Next morning they arose rather exhausted than otherwise. 
The mosquitoes of the Bhiwandi creek bite hard, and they had 
a bad night of it ; but the hot wells were at hand, and they did 
not despair ; the gentlemen of the party, for there were no 
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ladies, betook themselves to their palkies, to do the fifteen 
miles overland. Servants* on horseback was now the order of 
tlie day, and Patterson, of course, must needs mount his horse, 
without his ]jagri, in the blazing sun of April. The Moor- 
man unfolded his own, one fresh and spotless from Dacca or 
Labor, and gave him half of it. With the dust flying from his 
liorse’s heels he left the benefactor he was never to see again, 
wlio, waving a “ peace be with you,’’ proceeded to count his beads 
in silence and re])eat the ninty-iiine names of the Almighty. 

The ragged regiment had not gone many miles on the road, 
when the syces were called into requisition to look after the 
])roperty of their masters, and a riderless liorse was seen flying 
over the country in the direction of Yada, on the frontier of the 
Jawar State. “ Jolm was a great adept in horses, and had 
taken in hfind an animal of great beauty and ferocity, that had 
(X)me up from the Straits, called “ Chilabhai,’' after its former 
owner, a Surat nobleman, and “ Chilabhai ” had shook him off 
in a sheet of water, which now gladdens the eje of the traveller 
a few miles from Bhiwandi. 

“John” liad given tlie brute opium to strengthen him for 
the journey, and at thn. same time before starting had fortified 
himself with a goodly supply of the amh of tlie country. 

The imiiKirsion (‘ooled him and sobered him down con- 
siderably. “ John ” had been “ sworn in at ITighgate,” as the 
saying is, l)ut nevertheless and notwithstanding, for reasons 
obvious to the reader, he now resolved to do the rest of the 
journey on his shanks, as he had often done before in Keppoch 
or the wilds of Breadalbane. He was tired, but it could not be 
helped ; his salary was forty guineas, but he would have given 
twice the amount over to have been in “ Bonnie Scotland ’» 
long before he reached his destination. They tiffed under the 
shadow of a great tamarind tree, on the margin of the Dugad 
Tank, and talked much of Johanna and Anjengo, and other 
subjects beyond our ken. They then passed Gomtaru fort on 
their left, and on their right Mahuli with a thousand men 
within its walls. 

At length towards dusk, on the evening of the third 
day, the whole cavalcade, broken into segments, put in an 
appearance at the Hot Springs on the banks of the Tansa 
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Kiver. They were all singing Good night and joy be \vi’ ye 
a’,” when “ John ” arrived wayworn* and dilapidated, and had 
liis feet batlied in tlie hot water m^de ready for him by Dame 
Nature. He was then called to dress his master’s hair, whicli 
took him an lionr’s hard work, but no one could do this except 
himself, remarking with the license of the times that he was 
indeed a '' towsie tyke.” 

They lived in houses constructed of the Inmiches of trees, 
each house costing eiglitecn half-crowns, a delightful name for 
the rupee wliicli they had in those days of Arcadian bliss. All 
our ruj)ees were then lialf-crowns. We need not add, they liad 
no rent noi* taxes to pay. Tlie Mandmt is a i*ude arborous 
residence and may be of rooms, big or even little, and ])erhaps 
in such a one Eve may have stowed away the sleeping Cain, 
wrap])ed in a ])lantain leaf in memory of garden of Eden days; 
and through their leafy interstices the harshness of the morning 
sun is ])eautifully temixired, its r.ays falling soft as from fretted 
window in Taj ov other tomb, and may indeed be the origin 
and design of the tree-like arabesques in the august windows of 
Aliniadabad. “John” was greatly delighted with his dormi- 
tory, and, wrapping luinself in his Scotcli plaid oi“ hodden grey, 
ho littered his charjwy witli the long grass witli whicli the 
country abounds, and threw himself tliereon, a veritable 
“ Hcsither Jock,” listening to the ruvstling of the withered 
leaves overhead in the night wind, or dreaming of Sally 
I’ercival * or other inamorata. An ambling scorpion which he 
discovered in the morning when he stepped out of bed tended 
somewhat to dissipate tlie illusion. 

Though the party had veiy little of what we call European 
stores, they were not to be ])iticd. They did not come here ex- 
pecting what Eailie Nicol Jarvie terms ‘‘the comforts of the 
8aut Market.” They had fish, fowl, hare, mutton, and wild boar 
in abundamje, though we have yet to learn that this last is a 
treat ; and somewhat out of season, venison, hard and dry at a 
pinch, “ and all provisions were remarkably cheap.” They were 
bound to have a good cook, and they had the best man in 
Bombay for serving iqi a dinner. They had no whisky, tliat 


A fa’nous Bombay dame of this period. 
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article being still confined to the Celtic race in Ireland and 
Scotland. But they had 'brandy, Madeira, and Shiraz, which 
none of them ever mistook ?or sherry.* 

Here is the record of their doings : The gentlemen drank 
the waters, dined, played at cards, and after dinner (1 o’clock) 
slept an hour or two, then in the afternoon tliey rode out on 
]iorsel)ack and in the evening played cards again.” 

So wagged the world in those days, a hot siesta and a liot 
rubber as 1 take it. Strange to say none of the party were 
shikaris, though this was a centre of big and small game also. 
Neither tiger nor bison was killed, which makes me a believer 
in the veracity of tliis journal (of some portions of which I was 
ratlicr sceptical) — all the inore noticeable as Hove, who was in 
these parts in 1785, saw five tigers in one day, and tells us that 
the bison is the mortal enemy of the European, and runs him 
down by way of amusement.t 

liunuers brought them letters from Bombay, now and again, 
and by this means they re(‘uived local and European news. It 
is (lifiicult to imagine wliat was the reading, even the light 
literature of a Bombay man of the year 1770. With no Burns, 
Byron or Scott, tlicre was little to fall back u])oii except Tom 
Jones, tlie Bconhler or BpeeUdor, unless indeed a new interest 
had been imparted to the ^HcntimeMal Journey^ by Eliza, whose 
husband was now chiei* of Surat. Strange, isn’t it, that “ John ” 
never alludes to tliis lady, though he may have seen her in 
Bombay and in London also ? The party left lor Bombay, in 
the end of May, no doubt travelling by moonlight, when the 
leafiess trees in the Konkani jungles present a ghastly and, to 
the Euro])ean, an extraordinary apjiearance as he jogs along, 
like so many tall witclies and liobgoblins of sorts, hobnobbing 
to each otlicr on tlie wiif. If MeWhirter ever tries The Three 
Witches ” (Loyal Academy, 188G) again, he ought to come to 
India. Though the Leper Tree t which used to grow near the 

'* Sir Walter Scott received from an Indian friend a i)resent of Sliiraz, 
On asking Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of it, ho discovered that his butler 
had used half the bin as sherry. Scott knew no diflerenco in wines ; he only 
knew whisky toddy. 

t Bi-son were shot in this district until lately, but have now disappeared. 

t Frontispiece in Miss Frere’s Deccan Days. 
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mango plateau on the road to Matheran, and so graphically 
described by Sir George Birdwood *' stained as with blood, a 
ghastly murderous creature to meet by moonlight alone/’ has 
now disappeared, he may still find plenty of its congeners. 

They had made a promise to pay their respects to the Governor 
of Thana on tlieir return, which they fulfilled, when the Governor 
received them with diui honour, and put them on their way to 
the Kanheri Caves. “ John ” \vas not an archmologist, and we 
are sorry to atld tliat he availed himself of the opportunity 
which the interview afforded to fuddle and fritter away his 
time in a Portuguese drinking-sliop, talking rubbisli on the 
antiquity of the Hindu religion and the beauty of all religions 
in general. There wo leave him. 

So ends this peaceful invasion of our countrymen, and for tlic 
next ten years the Valley of the Tansa disappears from the page 
of liistory. Still as of yore in the gloaming, tlie hum of the 
cicala gratc^d on the ear, and the owl hooted from tlie wood 
above the ])agoda«l)y niglit, and the partridge called to its mate 
in the early morning, and tlie crescent moon, montli by montli, 
like a fairy scimitar, shed its pale light on rock and tree. A 
great tower had been erected alongside tlui pagoda in Janies 
Forbes’s time, on the crested battlement of which a mighty lamp 
or cresset blazed its light far and wide, during the dark half of 
the moon, to guide the weary pilgrims of many sorrows up this 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. War broke out and the lamp 
was extin guisl led. 

When the English came again — it was in 1780 — to the Tansa, 
it was to very dilferent surroundings than their summer quarters 
offered them in 1770. Hot now the quiet hand at whist, the 
refresher of Bombay punch, the music of the French horn, the 
afternoon siesta, the gilded sepoys, or the ride at sundown on 
gaily bedizened palfrey. That valley was now to see another 
sight, for amid the stour and confusion of battle, iron sleet of 
arrowy shower and the tramp of men and horses — a huge wave 
filling it from bank to brae of 20,000 Marathas came pouring 
down in tumultuous array. They had come by, to us unknown, 
passes in the Dekhani hills, to the relief of Bassein, which was 

* Bonihay Satm duy lievieiVy 1860. 
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theu invested by General Goddard, and Hartley, determined 
tliey slioiild not get there, was here to dispute their passage and 
oiler gage of battle. With 2000 men he drove them, one after 
another, from positions in which they were strongly wedged and 
believed to be impregnable, and scattered them like the withered 
leaves and straws before the first blast of tlie monsoon. This 
was the battle of Dugad. 

I suppose that it is still allowable for an Englishman to say 
that this was a great victory.* In military language tlu' 
disgrace of Wargaum was retrieved, in political language Nana 
Eadiiavis was brought to reason, and in that language which the 
meanest can understand, tlicrc was now the chance of life and 
property being secured, and a day’s wages for a day’s work. It 
is on events like this that, humanly speaking, the salvation of 
men and nations depend. Erom Mysore to Haidarabad, from 
Haidarabad to I’oona, from Poona to Malwa, the fairest portions 
of India were liable to be made a desert in twenty-four hours, 
the whole country was falling into anarchy, md the lives and 
liberties of the ])eople were becoming the jirey of adventurers 
and charlatans. The children of India were still to wander in 
the wilderness for forty years before they reached the pro- 
mised land. Sir Cliarles Malet,t however, was appointed in 1785 
Eesident at Poona, which was really the beginning of the end. 
This is not so long ago. 

Bombay to Vajrabai can be done in one day. To Kalyan by an 
early train and the remainder of the journey, about twenty miles, 
by bullock-^ttr'6 via Bliiwandi. I arrived at Vajrabai the 
night before Christmas, and slept in my bullock-yar^ because 
I could get no other accommodation. On similar excursions, a 
temple, a tomb, a desecrated mosque, the dressing-room of a 
Ilammam, a Buddhist cave, a cart shed, or an Indian hill-side 
covered with brackens, offered me commodious lodging, but the 
people here were churlish and inhospitable like Nabal. Hove, 
the Polish traveller, was in these parts in 1785, and it is curious 
to note that the manners of the people here in this respect have 

* Hartley relates one of the most gallant feats recorded in the annals of 
the conquest of India in a few modest lines.” — Forrest’s Selections, vol. i., 
p. 23, 1885. See Grant Duffs Ilistwy, ii., 420-429. 

t Arrived in India 1770. 
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not changed one iota during the past hundred years. “ On my 
arrival/’ he writes, “ at the village I sent my interpreter to the 
I)ati] or headman, to permit me to take shelter under one of the 
roofs which are purposely built for strangers, but that he posi- 
tively refused. I then had recourse to the bottle, thinking that 
he scrupled about this, which he likewise rejected. I then 
repaired to my palankin in wliicli 1 impatiently awaited the 
break of day.” 

Had I seen tliis extract before I set out, I should doubtless 
liave made other arrangements. T had, however, made up my 
mind to rough it, and take the people as I found them, and had 
not, as on some otlier occasions, asked tlie Sarkar to smooth my 
way. I am bound to say, that on several occasions the Sarkar 
has gratuitously done a good deal for me, and this I mention by 
way of tJianks to Collectors and others concerned. Ilaygarh 
specially, and on the top and at the foot of Bhimashankar, a 
mamhva was erected for my use, with guides also for that great 
ascent, which I«ivvas not permitted to accomplish. My feelings 
on abandoning this enterprise have been described by an (nnineiit 
pen ; wo can afford only the following — 

‘^0 thou beastly lihimashatikar, 

I shall never see thee more, 

Catch me ever being monk or 
Keeper of your temple door ! ” 

But we will now treat of the bullock-yari. A bullock-y^trz is 
ba.d and good. Ho otlier wheeled conveyance will take you 
over a rough-and-tumble country like this, and no other vehicle 
is so well fitted to do you a bodily injury. Two conditions, 
however, are necessary to the right use of a bullock You 
must be its only occupant and havii the free use of your arms. 
It is a great thing to have elbow-room. Livingstone says, with 
grim humour, “ If I am buried in Africa, I will have plenty of 
elbow-room.” Arms are made to hold on by, but also for the 
protection of heart and stomach, but even “ the dome of thought 
and palace of the soul ” is but a poor piece of quivering mortality 
in a bullock-yaW without these brachial buffers. Alone, and 
unaided by your arms, you would be soon broken to pieces, and 
fully furnished with these flapping appendages, the dearest 
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friend you have, if Jie were so foolish as to trust himself to your 
hospitality, might be pounded to death or fall a victim to an 
involuntary lunge or an elbow in the dark. 

The marvel is how “ the machine ” holds together, for our 
readers know full well, that over and above tlie natural in- 
equalities of the land itself, the soil is gathered here and there 
into great ridges or divisions to satisfy the rights of property, 
the exigencies of cultivation or revenue survey. You are either 
on the Hill of Evil Council, or in the Slough of Despond, and 
the boulder or watercourse must be dodged or faced, for there is 
no discharge in this warfare. On you must go. Occasionally 
the wheels get wedged in rut or stony crevice as in a mortise, 
and the brutes twist and strain like some strong swimmer in his 
agony. You are now in a perilous state, having descended by 
successive bumps the strata leading to a wiitcrcourse, yonr fore- 
wheels hanging over a shelf thereof. There is an ominous pause 
and dead silence, as if something were impending, suddenly 
broken by a loud crack of the whip, which may be the crack of 
doom as far as you are concerned, but the oxen interpret it aright 
by a diagonal movement, and holding on instinctively like grim 
death, you and your tabernacle are sj^eedily hurled with a crash, 
like thunder to the bottom. All is not lost. Your i)ipe, friend 
of youth and companion of age, is Hying in fragments as black 
as the basalt on whicli it struck, and your glasses never more 
to be filled with “ reaming swats that drank divinely.’* You 
may, however, now draw a long breath ; you are still in the 
land of the living. 

There is little to be seen on the way to Vajrabai. About the 
eighth mile-stone on the Yada highway you jerk into cross- 
country work, for semblance of a road there is none, as you 
make tlui best of your way up the Valley of the Tansa. 

The only noteworthy objects are the hybrid trees, which are 
remarkable enough even in India. Grafting as a rule applies to 
trees of the same order, but this is not without exception. Ihit 
what do our readers think of a fima with a palm, which, as a 
friend observes must be the centaur of the vegetable world ? 
The first sj)ecimen met with I set down as a lusua natursB, but 
farther on they became as thick as blackberries. 

Take one of the pollard willows of Oxfordshire, or a tufted 
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elm from Iiichmoiid Hill, lop its head off twenty feet from tl 
ground, and jom on the iijmiost forty feet of a palmyra palm 
^nd you Ime our friend of the ^lansa Valley, Not weakly 
either, but strong and \dgorous specimens of the palm tree 
nourishing” We were told that these trees are not cultivated, 
and the line of contact is not visible to the naked eye. We 
throw out this nut to crack by some of our Bombay botanists, 
or others interested in Indian arboriculture. 

One of these trees would have been a small fortune to the 
Forestry Exhibition which was held in Edinburgh in 1884. 

We nrriv^ed at our destination at suudowji, and strange to say, 
there was neither patil nor Hamusi in Vajrabai, the usual factors 
of an Indian villnge. The liigli priest of the temple was next 
appealed to, and he was down with fever. I did not try tlie 
bottle. Being now pitch-dark I gave the /mkam to drive to the 
maidcm,— all my attempts to find shelter for the niglit being 
fruitless. A few paces brought me to it, and I tucked myself 
in a kind of way for the night, the bullock-gari being a bed 
shorter than a man could stretch himself on, slept an inter- 
mittent sleep, being mostly awake, and at 3 a.m. discovered my 
legs dangling over the edge of the gari with a cold wind and 
mist blowing in from the estuary of the Tansa. It was from 
Supara, but I condemned Sujiara and Ptolemy, who had ma2)ped 
it, to merited contempt and oblivion. There was little, I 
assure you, to remind me of Christmas, except the stall-fed oxen 
which you see in Eaphael’s picture of the Hativity, on which 
light and shadow idayed discursively from a fire of chips, which 
kept itself alive with difficulty in the foggy atmosphere of the 
morning. But it soon went out, and left me to the stars and a 
doubtful vision of the Southern Cross. Hark, the herald angels 
sing,” and, true as 1887 years ago, the day dawned, but "the 
shadows did not flee away, for a mighty one projected itself 
over the ground on wliich I had passed the night, being nothing 
less than a soddened heap of dung, the accumulated filth of ages"^ 
loosely compressed together and yielding to the lu'essure of "the 
foot, like the weedy covering of those quaking bogs at home, 
the resort of Willie-o -the-Wisp, and other nocturnal evil spirits! 

I had not seen it on my arrival owing to the darkness. As 
soon as there was more daylight, I prosecuted my researches 
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with redoubled ardour, and my zeal and energy were rewarded. 
A few feet from my dormitory, I could have thrown a pebble 
into it — was a well, a veritable mother of dead dogs, and 
having just asked the question (like Hove, through my inter- 
preter) whether there were no fixed residents in the village, for 
they were mostly strangers that put in an appefirance, I was not 
m the least surprised at the answer, that they had, some years 
back, been swept off by cholera. The well was covered by 
a green scum (not always, we may observe, a test of impurity), 
and, like S]xmser’s cave, was the abode of everything nauseous 
and unclean. A bucketful of zymotic diseases ; ague, cholera, 
croup, diarrhoea, dysentery, erysij)elas, hydrophobia, influenza, 
measles, remittent fever whooping-cough, — we give them 
alpliabctically for the benefit of the learned — might have been 
taken from a corner of it and never missed. 

A cup of tea was speedily made ready, into which, by 
prevenieiit grace, I counted twenty drops of chlorodyne, witli 
much deliberation, and as much accuracy, a;^ the grey of the 
morning permitted me ; a sample of something stronger was 
added without compunction, and I quafled a mixture worthy of 
the “ angel of tlie darker drink.’’ I then cleared out of this den 
of pestilence, and strode down for a mile to “ the river’s brink,” 
where I found the hot springs on the edge of the Tansa, a great 
river, which, though now partially dry — as is the habit of Indian 
rivers at this season of the year — in the full flood of the 
monsoon must be “ as broad as the Thames at Westminster.” I 
could see that the high banks stood up perpendicularly on the 
opposite side, the earth scooped out and swept away as you see 
where the Mle cleaves the selvage of the Libyan Desert. All 
beyond was dense jungle. I dipped my fingers into the heated 
marge of the spring, lapped a mouthful of the water, spat it out, 
and watched the foamy bubbles mounting from base to surface. 
Where crops might have waved, there was nothing but a 
wilderness of weeds, the bounty of Nature being thus tliwarted 
by the unrighteous perversity of man. I then, still through 
weeds, made my way to the temple — black and sombre it was, 
and old enough to have sheltered Sivaji himself; saw the stone - 
built baths or troughs, brimful of tepid water ; saw a naked lazar, 
standing up to the middle in the centre of one of them, a 
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spectacle for gods and men, when my eye caught, on an uncared- 
for and adjoining pool, a poor deserted tarn, sight of a water- 
lily blossom of deepest crimson, ty{)e of innocence and purity, 
fresh from its Maker’s hands and rejoicing in the morning sun. 
There it lay, floating on the surface, its glory greater than 
Solomon’s, yet not dim or tarnished by centuries of human 
apathy or neglect. Consider the lilies how they grow.* 

I now emerged on a plateau, padded with swatlies of long 
grass, as if the tide had passed over it — withered and doomed to 
destruction, to be trodden under foot of man and beast ; and here 
and there, dotted over this park-like surface, there towered huge 
and vcmerable trees, as old as, if not older than, the temple itself. 
Can this be the delectable ” spot where our ancest(jrs rusticated 
in 1770 ? God keep the man, I said to myself, wlio liad no 
other summer (piarters to come to than this. Lindsay, Eamsay, 
Dow, and I’atterson, Scotchmen all of you, hard times these ! 
Necessity, not choice, was the law in those days when men liad 
to content thems^dves witli such things as they had. We can 
well believe that the restlessness and love of change, whick 
have become almost necessities of our existence, were unknown 
to these men, and that it was for tlie supposed be^^iefit from the 
wells that tliey braved the heat and other discomforts. Our 
ancestors were not so ignorant- as we miglit imagine. They 
knew as well as we do, that a Konkan village at the foot of a 
mountain was the last place in the world to seek for healtli in 
the months of April and May. So did every intelligent mjin, 
native and European, in that age and long before it. 

“The Mountayno men live longer many a yeare 
lliau those in vale, in playne or marish soyle.” 

Sivaji knew this. For him the plains meant plunder ; but liis 
home, where he had his wives and his gods, was on the hills. 
His pleasure excursions were merely from one mountain to 
another. Wlien tlie English Embassy sought him on Iiaygarh, 
they learned that he was worshipping Bhawani on Bratapgarh. 
He, however, held the fee simple of the Dekhan, and a good 

* “ Tho expanded flower of the lotus reposing on a calm mirror-like lake, 
is a fit emblem of Nirvana.” — Monier Williams's Buddhism, 1889. 
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deal of the Konkan also : not Bombay — no, not Bombay, but 
otherwise he could go wherd^liis evil spirit led him. Welling- 
ton, when in Bombay, deep in the mysteries of lumbago and 
sulphur baths, did not linger long at Chauk in May, nor did 
Mackintosh at Khapawli, and they both breathed freer at 
Khandala. 

It must be quite apparent to the reader that I am not going 
to “ run ” Vajrabai as a watering-place, neither am I prepared 
to support its abolition, except by the gradual progress of public 
opinion. There are now 5 or 10,000 pilgrims annually to it, 
and the sooner the imposture is seen through the better. We 
had once many holy wells in Scotland, and not so long ago. 
Allan Cunningham relates in 1826, that there were people then 
alive who recollected seeing votive offerings placed at holy wells 
by mothers for the recovery of sick children ; and fartlier back 
there existed men who made a traffic out of this romantic 
su|)erstition. The people in Scotland now put their money in 
banks. Some years ago (it was the bottle tliat effected this 
confession, but never mind — '‘in vino veritas'’) the then pricst'of 
Vajrabai admitted it was his business, and the more the merrier. 

Vajrabai, “the Lady of the Thunderbolt” as the name im- 
ports, is not a useful divinity. We have abolished some minor 
divinities in Scotland that were much more serviceable. Here 
are the qualifications of Aiken Drum, for example — no lubber 
fiend ” was he : — 


“ I'll loup tho linn when ye canna wade, 

I’ll kirn tho kirn and I’ll turn the bread. 

And the wildest filly that ever ran rade, 

I’se tamo it, quo’ Aiken Drum.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these proffers of servitude, the spirit was 
exorcised, though a more useful being than Aiken Drum it is 
difficult to imagine. 

It is needless to remark that I was disappointed with 
Vajrabai. I had come exjiecting an Arcadia or Happy Valley 
of Easselas, where the people lived secluded lives, in primEeval 
innocence and simplicity, their every want supplied. Led away 
by the account of a vulgar author I had myself to blame. 

“ This was the pleasantest place I ever saw : fine large old 

VOL II. X 
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trees in abundance, and many rivulets running down from the 
mountains all around.” , 

I was greatly delighted and thought it a pleasant thing to 
live under the East India Company.” Greatly delighted 1 
Whoever saw rivulets running down tlie Konkani hills in 
May ? 

As Mackintosh in his wildness cursed Eryer at Kalyan, even 
so I sincerely wished that the author of these statements were 
anywhere : — boiled like Lord Soulis, in a heated caldron (of 
Vajral)ai), or comprehended without stint in the unequivocal 
massacre of Glencoe. 

I left Vajrabai with a malediction on my lips, but soon 
emerging from Duhad, all disagreeables were forgotten, when 
the familiar form of Eawamalang came in sight, awakening, as 
it always docs, pleasant recollections of Matheran. 

I’ll gang uac inair to yon tonn.” 
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OHAPTEE LVIT. 

Vi JAY AN AGAR. 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar — Eesnagar, and Narsinga of 
nKuliioval travellers — rmodern Hampe — was the greatest in 
Southern India known to history, and occuj)ied from sea to sea 
the limits of tlie Madras Presidency. It did not last long (a.p. 
133G to 15G5). Its capital, of the same name, was of enormous 
extent, and vied with the greatest cities of anticpiity — 

“the three, 

Bahylon, Memphis, and Nineveh” — 

a kind of Sevastopol, which drew down upon it the wrath of 
four great nations who waged war with it and not in vain. The 
city for a century had accumulated all the mythology, all the 
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letters and all the poetry of Southern India, until it came to be 
regarded as the bulwark of Hinduipi against Mughal invasion 
from the north. Entrenched behind seven walls of enormous 
strength, it continued to defy domestic dissension and foreign 
aggression for ages, and the capital was never overrun until the 
Empire was destroyed. It was during this dominion that there 
took place one of the greatest events in the history of mankind. 
I mean the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da 
Gama. When, on the 29tli August, 1498, Da Gama sighted 
Mount d’Eli, a block of sandstone which rises 850 feet above 
sea-level,* and when the big lateen sails of his carracks were 
flapping idly in the wind, he little knew that it owed allegiance 
to Yijayanagar. 

But it so came about : Vijayanagar was the first ally in India 
with any European Power since Alexander the Great, and that 
power was Portugal. The place lies 35 miles N.E. of Belary and 
al.)out 400 miles south of Poona, and the traveller who visits it 
nowadays will n6t be disappointed. 

The first sight of a great city leaves an iin])ression never to 
be effaced. Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, Edinburgh 
from the Castle, Venice from the Basilica, and Cairo from tlie 
citadel, all differ from each other; but all are alike in this, that 
they need no photograph to assist the memory. Vijayanagar 
differs from them all in this, that, apart altogether Irom its 
architecture or history, the site is a geological wonder. When 
the traveller on the Haspet road reaches the brow of the hill 
which overlooks the city, or what remains of it, and gazes across 
the am])hitheatre which lies before him he is lost in amazement, 
and looks, like stout Cortez, with a wild surmise — 

“Silent iii)uu a i)eak in Darien.” 

Far as the eye can reach for ten square miles there is nothing 
between earth and heaven but boulders : the earth is paved with 
them, the sky is pierced with them, and their granite particles 


* Correa’s Tht'ee Voyages, p. 145. Eli-mala, writttui by the Portuguese as 
“ Monte d’Eli,” is in Lat. 12^ 2' N. It was in the Kingdorn of Eli or Hili 
mentioned by Marco Polo and Ibri Batuta ; — Yule’s Marco rolo,i\., 374 ; Ibn 
Batata, iv., 81. — B. 
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glitter and scintillate in the morning sun — boulders here, there, 
everywhere. This is the “'City of Boulders.” 

We have come to seek ruins, but here, I ween, are those of 
quite another kind — 

“ . . . confusedly hurl’d, 

The ruins of an earlier world.” 

At some stage in this planet’s history the earth here has been 
rent into fragments, and its crust broken and shattered into 
contorted blocks. This was the action of fire. Then came the 
action of water, when the waves of an ancient sea, probably for 
thousands of years, spent their fury in rounding and polishing 
tlie blocks so wild and weird before the last great upheaval. 
Not in ones or twos dropped from an iceberg, as at the foot of 
Goatfell or on the summit of Ben Nevis, not on a plain like 
Salisbury or Carnac in Brittany, but literally in thousands, of 
all sizes, from 5 to 5000 tons — heaps upon heaps, in one instance 
250 feet in height. Tlie site of Vijayanagar fs tlius the rocky 
bed of an ancient sea, and I daresay if we could look into it, we 
could see many such places at the bottom of the existing ocean. 

The ruins of Vijayanagar cover ten square miles, and great 
hummocks of loose stones fill up much of the space. They are 
single blocks, piled on each other by Nature — irregular heaps. 
Tliere is no gravel or debris between them, and in the nalas or 
glades which divide tliern, the roads or tracks, — some of theiii 
ancient bazaars, — wind their devious way : the traveller in 
bullock-^ar^, but oftener on foot, plods his weary way, turning 
the flank of huge boulders which ever and anon threaten to bar 
his progress. 

One of these natural cairns is quite a study, and I miglit 
compare it to a cluster of Brobdingnagian soap-bubbles swaying 
in the wind, or a bunch of potatoes with their ganglionic roots, 
or, giving Imagination the rein and the bit in her teeth, to the 
viscera of some Titan, monstrous as fable e’er has feigned or fear 
conceived, congealed into stone ; but these offer but a faint 
resemblance to the bizarre shape of such congeries of rocks. 
The boulders with which Nature has built these rockeries are of 
all sizes, most of them big, round or rounded oval, oblong, convex, 
all acute angles rubbed off, thus exhibiting their water-worn 
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descent. They have been kicked about here, tossed about there, 
by the giant forces of Mature in 4ome of her paroxysms, and 
luiddled in wild and fantastic confusion, or shot pell-mell, 
higgledy-])iggledy out of ISTature’s big basket into this great 
“ Free Coup ” or “ riddlings of creation,’' as Burns used to call 
his farm of Ellisland ; or, with Virgil, scattered — 

“ On sundry places where Dcaicalion hurled 
His mother’s entrails on the desert world.” 



BOULDERS AT VIJAYANAGAB. 


The boulders lie in all positions, perpendicular, liorizontal, 
oblique, propped up, wedged between each other like the kciy- 
stone of an arch, aslant, toppling over ; tlie leaning Tower of 
Pisa is a trifle to some of the superincumbent blocks beetling 
overhead. Others are poised in mid-air, so that you can see tlie 
light all round except at the one pin point of contact, balanced 
to a hair, and might turn out a rocking-stone if we could only 
get up to it. I am now speaking of an enormous boulder, the 
size of a house, and not of “ a fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 
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The outsides of the boulders in many cases are decorated with a 
carved fringe of lace- like pattern, spray-like foliage on tlie edges 
as it were : ‘‘ something bonnie to look at.” I went inside, and 
where liad been deftly scooped out of the living rock — door, 
p[issage, and a suite of rooms 'or cells for some Troglodyte of 
the Tungabhadra. 

Tlie open spaces and ground floors, whether of hall, pnlace 
or temple, were crisp under our feet with bits of broken (piartz 
and porpliyry where it was not ploughed up and planted, like 
Herod’s Theatre at Sebaste, or furzy with thistles or corn-flowers, 
as at tlie pediments of the Acropolis. 

Narasimha’s colossal monolitliic statue is an atrocious object. 
Had it been the Vocal Memnon, liowever, 1 could not have been 
more eager to see it, and I was conducted to it by the guides, 
who strongly dissuaded me against it, for the jdace is surrounded 
l>y siigarcaiies, and at this season flooded by water. The ground 
was oozy siiid swashy, the canes overtopped our heads ; but we 
forced our way over tlie intersecting rivulets which, regardless 
of wet feet, we cleared by leaps and bounds, and, through a mass 
of the roughest vegetation, were in presence of the monster 
hefore we knew whore we were. '‘Its tectli were like harrow 
teeth, and its een like choiiin noggins,” muttered the rustic of 
the Ettrick She[)herd at some hobgoblin of the North. We are 
out on a holiday, so here goes another (piotation, correct or not, 
never mind : — 

“ On his deep front majestic terror rode, 

Which sw(dlcd in conscious pride the infernal god, 

His mad’uing eye, wliencc streaming poison ran; 

Glar’d like a comet threatening woo to man. 

His mouth was like the whirlpool of the flood, 

Dark, yawning, deep, and filled with grunious blood.” 

AVhat stnuik us most of all perhaps in our rambles were the 
majestic tamarind trees. Here and there one of enormous girth 
stood up like a giant. Some were hollowed out in the trunk 
and would have held a dinner-party. Hoary with a great 
antiquity, they may have sheltered from the heat of the noonday 
sun the serried hosts of Earn Eaja when tlicy mustered their 
forces to fight, and filed their way to the ill-fated field of 
Talikota. 
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It was in this place, which Newbold compares to the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai, that the Kings of Southern India sat down to 
build for themselves a city. No such site for a city had ever 
been chosen before. What tempted the first man is more than 
we can tell. Probably it was chosen for purposes of defence : a 
place full of rocky fastnesses, wliich the defenders could hold 
against all-comers and cause havoc to the ranks of an invading 
army ; gloomy as Glencoe, and more suitable for the ghouls 
of Malebolge than a dwelling-place for the sons of men. When 
the genius of one man, liowever, determined upon the site, you 
nniy depend upon it that no time was lost in availing of its 
advantages — every nook, cranny, chink or corner, every coign 
of vantage, or knuckle for shrine, phiteaux for palace or mahal, 
knoll for tcm])le, valley or nala for garden or green pasture. 

The place itself was a quarry. Nature had done half the work, 
they would do the otlier. They had only to hew the stones and 
set them up. But they did more. On the knobs and bosses of 
this great shield pf llama they constructed buildings which with 
infinite skill, taste and patience they decorated with sculptures 
wliich for boldness and expression have never been surpassed.* 
They ransacked the neighbouring mountains for marble, white, 
pink, blue or green, and black jasper; and from the clefts 
wliich had been made by the trail of Sitas garments the in- 
habitants looked out like the dwellers in Petra or Edom. ’ 

The first great necessity of a city is pure water, and Vijayanagar 
had it in abundance. A great artificial lake, miles in circum- 
ference, meets the eye of the traveller as he approaches the 
city, and the fortifications of the aqueduct in which the water 
flowed to the city are conspicuous until they are lost in the 
distance of the landsca])e. The Tahsildar tells us this tank never 
runs dry. A canal some miles up the Tungabhadra conducts the 
water of that river to it. Abdur Kazzak tells us (1443) that on 
either side of every street water ran in conduits of hewn and 
polished stone. You may see some of them still in use, but most 
of them have fallen down : one at* the Queen’s Baths seems in 
perfect condition. The streets must have presented a pleasing 
picture in this dry and thirsty land, with water on each side, 

* Fergusson. 
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ix *^r stagnant but purling and bubbling along, as in Damascus, 
which some of our readers may have seen, the gift of Abana 
and Pharpar. And, like Cairo and Damascus, Vijayanagar had 
its streets appropriated to certain trades and handicrafts. 
Each guild had its own locality — armourers, harness-makers, 
confectioners — and there was a great bazaar for flowers : fresh 
flowers every day, for we are told flowers were a necessity of 
the people’s existence, and they could gather them at their 
doors. One of tlie greatest trades in Vijayanagar was in 
horses. The horse was not indigenous, and required to be 
imported from Persia and Arabia. They had 20,000 cavalry 
and required an incessant supply. Cmsar Frederick (1567) 
travelling hither joined a caravan of 300 horses. Krishna Deva 
(1508-42), like Charles IT., w^as a great believer in horses. 
“ The strength of insurrection in these shires consists in their 
liorses.” So vdien the Ikntuguese arrived Krishna had a dream 
that unless like Solomon he multiplied his horses his kingdom 
would come to an end ; and like Solomon he ]iad 40,000 liorses. 

The first alliance tlierefore with Portugal (1510), offensive 
and defensive, had for its basis a monopoly of the horse trade 
of Arabia and Persia to the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Ormuz 
then stood out as the port of debarkation. Though P>ijapiir 
and Vijayanagar are only separated by a distance of 200 miles, 
they offer some strange and startling contrasts. Their time, 
place and monuments were all different, the soil was different, 
and the religion of the men who built tliem was t(Jtally 
different. 

The dominion of Vijayanagar was last disappearing when 
Bijapur came to the front and established herself on her ruins. 
The one rose as the other fell. Bijapur was only an arldlla or 
citadel when the battle of Talikota took place. The walls of 
Bijapur were built out of the spoils of Vijayanagar, and her 
finest trophies in architecture were all constructed after the 
dominion of Vijayanagar had passed away. Bijapur is bare, 
barren and unfruitful, a waste howling wilderness, but the 
Tungabhadra, which sometimes flows into the temple’s inner- 
most recess, carries fertility on its bosom. The one was 
Muhammadan, the other Hindu. Bijapur contains a noble 
exhibition of Saracenic architecture which carries the mind to 
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Cordova, the tombs of the Mamluks at Cairo and the beauties 
of the Bosporus. Vijayanagar is an/ embodiment of Hinduism 
in stone and lime, and contains all the forms of Dravidian 
development : anything Muhammadan, we think, must have 
crept in and overlapped the earlier indigenous architecture 
after the comiuest (i r)G5). Within the walls of Bijapur, as far 
as we recollect, tliere is nothing but sand and rubbish, witli 
scarcely a blade of vegetation ; but here the monolitlis often rest 
in mud : the deep rich loam, which constitutes the wealth of 
Western India, silts up the edges of her mighty dolmens and 
wraps her ruins in its embrace. The land even now between 
tlie walls is covered with a rich vegetation and green with rice 
and sugarcane. Like Pekin and the ancient cities of Assyria, 
the gardens occu})ied a great extent. Bijapur is si.x miles 
round the walls : Vijayanagar twenty. 

The man who comes to Vijayanagar in search of anti(|uities 
and is disappointed must be a glutton, foi* there is srillicient 
here to satisfy tier most voracious appetite — v ails, roads, baths, 
ajiueducts, mint, diwan-khana, arena, stables, bazaars, gate- 
ways, lemplcs, palace, colossus and throne itself in greater 
])rofusioii than even “ where Pome's vast ruins darken Til)er’s 
waves.” The sculptor’s cunning hand has (ilso been busy at 
work, not only on gorgons, cliimeras, furies and their snakes, 
luit the figures of men and horses on her entablatures. Por 
vcrci! and action some of them might have been chiselled in the 
Poyal Academy. Had an ancient Egyptian been here in some, 
far distant age he might have returned the compliment before 
the first stroke of the hammer had resounded from its storied 
blocks. For him the possibilities of hewing, hacking, shaping 
and moulding would have been infinite, and the great stones of 
Vijayanagar might have worthily laid the foundations of 
Solomon's Temple or the Cyclopean walls of Baalbek. A 
granite trough scooped out of a single block with mathematical 
precision, forty feet in length, or a monolithic colossus thirty- 
live feet in height, would have astonished even an ancient 
Phoenician. 

There is nothing like a personal inspection to dissipate de- 
lusions, and a tramp of five miles in the sun (for the heat which 
radiates from the smooth and shining boulders is a caution), is 
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those of plunder and cruelty, harrying her neighbours and 
heaping up the spoils of war. There is no chivalry to rouse the 
patriot, or devotion to consecrate the martyr’s grave. Her doom 
was written in letters of fire long before her swift dromedaries 
carried the tidings from the banks of the Krishna that all was 
lost. She had her day, and, from all we can learn, it was a day 
when debauchery reigned supreme. This was their love, and 
their religion was the worsliip of fierce and implacable gods 
drinking the blood of their mangled victims. Her cup was full 
to the brim. War, famine, and pestilence are great calamities, 
invasion and rebellion are great calamities ; but the greatest of 
all is when a cancer eats into a nation’s vitals, when she forfeits, 
by her own acts, her right to existence and is the maker of her 
own doom. She has left not one book, not one invention, not 
one example of a high and holy life, not one deed of charity to 
cheer, to bless or guide mankind. The jackal howls at midnight 
from her seven walls of granite : impregnable they seemed to 
1)6, but they have turned out no better than sgiders’ webs, spun 
in a night — perished in a day. A deep awe rests on her 
deserted and grass-grown streets and their long colonnades — 
those bazaars where once was exposed the wealth of nations. 

Pompeii was less impressive, Canopus less forlorn as a 
spectacle of fallen greatness than the silence, the solitude and 
the desolation that fell upon me as I lay under the shadow of a 
great rock in this weary land of Yijayanagar.* 


* Colonel Clierry, from Belary, May 6tli, 1890, tells me that none of the 
jjeople from Belary to llampe and Ilaspet, or thereabouts, will enlist in the 
British Army. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

OuK Coins. 

Inoja clous not owe everything to England. Slie had bills of 
exchange Ijefore the Saxon set foot in Ihitaiig and coined money, 
both gold and silver, when the Scot was content to barter his 
wares for the flint arrowheads with which he knocked down the 
dim deer. The eniiiest issue of currency notes recorded in 
India is that by Muliammad bin Tughlacj (1321-52), him of 
1 )aulatabad notoriety. 

It is indubitable that China liad bank-notes before tlic banks 
of Venice or Amsterdam were established, and India may have 
had them also, just as their copper cash circulated in Madras 
and IJoinbay long after the date of our arrival. 

The rupee is not an ancient coin. We read with childish 
simx>licity in the sacred books of the Hindus quoted by Vans 
Kennedy that the gods settled their accounts a great many 
thousands of years ago by the payment of hard rupees. 

But this is a mere flgure of sx^eech. The rupee and the gold- 
mohar* are both Muslim coins and were first coined by Sher 

* l^or the benefit uf tiie sentimental reader we give John Leyden’s lines on 
tiie Indian gold-inohar taken from Remains of John Leyden^ 1819 : — 

“For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

1 left a heart that loved me true; 

I crossed tho tedious ocean wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

Tlie cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart ; tho grave 
Dark and untimely met my view, 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave.” 
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worth days in the India Office Library or weeks in the 
British MUvSeum. One can see now that, for a city of such vast 
extent and with the resources of a nation at its back, fighting 
for very existence, — one can see now, I say, how easily she could 
put 100,000 men in tlie field. We have maligned old Ferishta 
by unworthy suspicions of the enormous forces he musters at 
Talikota, and Abdur Eazzak’s (1443) 1000 elephants, Var- 
thema’s (1503) 40,000 horse, Barbosa’s (1514) 80,000 foot, and 
Faria de Souza’s (1520) 12,000 water-carriers, which we bad 
at one time relegated to the region of fable and romance, may 
lor us be unhesitatingly placed among the indubitable facts 
of history. 

The Tungabhadra is the boundary of the city on one side. 
It forces its sluggisli waters between immense round smooth 
boulders. Beople fisli here, and as a warning to fishers I note 
fi’om the Tahsildar that every year a man loses his liie — i)iille(l 
in by the fish : a desiderate tug on the slippery stones — his feid 
are taken from him and — he disappears. * 

The greatest works must be .ascribed to the reign of Krishna. 
Deva (1508-1542), Imt it is no part of our intention to write 
the history or arelaeology of Vijayanagar. Dr. (Jampbell lias 
done its history effectually {Ihmhay GazcMccr, Kanara), and 
Mr. Bea, the Madras arclueological surveyor, tells us that he is 
(iiigaged on an extended acc.ount of its antiriuities. We are 
content with the one, and await with pleasure the appearance 
of the otlier; for we are certain that every item, from the 
smallest slirine to the temple of Vithoba Swami, the gem of 
the whole collection, will receive its due meed of attention ; and • 
it is worthy of it. It was once a great city. Its King had his 
Viceroy in Seringapatam, and offered his sister in marriage to 
the Frince of Portugal. It was great in diamonds. Karnul on 
the Krishna river belonged to it, where the Kohinur was said 
to have been found ere it passed to Baber (152G). Its police 
were 12,000, and they were paid 1^150,000 a year out of a tax 
on brothels. 

Vijayanagar, like Cairo or Kahira, means City of Victory.” 
It ought rather to be called City of Despair,” for its last 
days exhibited strange incidents of the reverses of fortune. 
When the combined forces of Bijax)ur, Bidar, Golkonda and 
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Ahmadnagar met Earn Eaja, its last sovereign, and awoke for 
the first time at Talikota on the banks of the Krishna the 
echoes of European artillery, he was captured and executed on 
the spot. His head, carried to Kagar and smeared with red 
paint, was borne in triumph for ages afterwards on every 
anniversary of the battle, and its effigy was perpetuated in stone 
almost to our own day as the mouth of a common sewer in the 
walls of Bijapur, while the tomb of the elephant Ghulam Ali, 
wliich assisted at his capture, may still be seen at Ahmadnagar. 

There is only one circumstance I can recall to its credit, and 
even it may be set down to its own purposes of selfish aggrand- 
isement. It exhibited toleration in an age when toleration was 
unknown : it built a mosque and placed a copy of the Qoran 
on a rich desk before the throne, and it once had a Christian for 
its prime minister. Mcolo Conti (1520) compared it to Milan, 
but Abdur Eaxzak, the ambassador of the King of Persia, who 
had seen many strange Eastern cities, writes : “ Eye lias not 
seen nor ear heard of any place resembling it on the whole 
earth ” — with wliich judgment we are disposed to agree, alVieit 
none of us have seen the globe in its entirety. Ferislita relates 
that in the year 13GG Muliammad Sliah Bahmani of Gulbarga 
gave a draft payable at sight on the King of Vijayanagar to a 
band of musicians. The man who presented the hundi was put 
on an ass, with his face to the tail, and led out of the city amid 
the jeers of the multitude ; whereupon Muhammad swore a great 
oath, and Eerishta puts a sentence into his moutli worthy of 
Tacitus : “ Praise be to God, I would not let a light word of me 
be recorded in history.'' So he went to war and slew 100,000 
men and said he v^ould slay twice as many until his draft was 
paid to the musicians. So much for a dishonoured bill and its 
consequences to tlie King of Vijayanagar. 

Vijayanagar had no Eerishta, and her chronicles written on 
I)alm-leaves have descended to oblivion.* Of history, j)roperly 
speaking, she has nothing except the dry bones wliich some 
Indian Carlyle may yet clotlie with the flesh and blood of 
authenticity. Any records that have come down to us are 

* Mr. Eastwick is said to have borrowed the historical papers of the 
Anegundi family. — B. 
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Shall (1542), tlie conqueror of Delhi. It is a fact that in 
Bombay in 1697 the rupee did not exist. Tlien coins were 
pagodas, shahis, and xeraphins, of the value of 9^., 4.*?., and 1,9. 
respectively in English money. The pagoda is the Portuguese 
name for a Hindu gold coin, so called from a pyramidal temple 
sometimes depicted on one side of it. Hence the story of the 
extinct pagoda tree.” The coin is the size of an ordinary shirt- 
stud, and is sometimes called a Mm, which is the old Karnatic 
word for gold, and may also be the root of the word hundi, i.e. 
an Indian inland bill of exchange. The pagoda is of greater 
antifpiity than the rupee or the gold-moliar, but the copper 
coin now current — the quarter-anna piece, (xlias the^iaim — lias 
establisliod its claims to primogeniture and hereditary descent 
as far back as the Laws of Manu, where it appears as the 
hirslui, which the philologists tell us is the same word as the 
cash of China, a word introduced by us into England from that 
country. Ihqnya means silver, and onohar a seal, and no doubt 
it was often put to this use. Tlie rupee is nyt so venerable as 
the English shilling, but the gold-mohar carries us centuries 
beyond that day in 1816 when for the first time the English- sove- 
reign came forth resplendent with St. George and the Dragon. 

When the British came to India they did not attempt to 
impose their currency on the natives.* They found the rupee, 
and the rupee is still the current coin of the realm. There 
were rupees of every State or of every sovereign who had gone 
before us, of various weights, sweated, clipped, and debased. 
The reorganisation of the coinage was the work of Lord Corn- 
wallis and John Shore. The degraded coins were called in, and 
the intrinsic value imid to the owners for them ; and in 1795 it 
was decreed that no contract should be valid unless the 
payment was made in /Secca t I'upees. This lasted until 1835, 
when the East India Company rupee was ordered to take its 
place, and it is now the current coin. 

The Sicca rupee was about eight per cent, heavier than the 
new Company’s, and hereby hangs a tale, not without precedent 
as we shall see. Shah Alam, Mughal Emperor (1759-86), had 

* Ante, Vol. I., pp. 74, 75. 

t Sikkd, a coining die — Whence “ fresh coined,” not worn. — B. 
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coined at Murshidabad, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
rupees which were great favourites with the money-changers. 
The Bengal Government in 1793 coined their Sicca rupees in 
Calcutta, though they bore the inscription in Persian, coined 
at Murshidabad in the nineteenth year of Shah Alam, his 
fortunate reign.” Tughlaq had done the same, abolished the 
use of his own name on the pieces and coined them in the name 
of the Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt — ^just as we see nowadays 
millions of dollars thrown off on the Continent of Europe with 
the image and superscription of Maria Theresa — a coin which 
deligbteth all dwellers between the Nile and Zanzibar, and the 
coasts north and south of that region, now so full of interest. 
You will find it more difficult than you imagine to find a Sicca 
rupee, as they have been out of circulation in British territory 
during the last fifty years. Here and there a solitary specimen 
might have been met with in the floating mass a few years ago, 
sorely the worse for wear, the edges clipped off to bring it to 
the weight of thcf^ rupee now current ; so that this fact, and the 
other we have mentioned, to wit, the white lie engraven on its 
surface, made of it a hard nut for the coin collector to crack. His 
Excellency the Governor is paid the modern equivalent of the 
salary fixed in Sicca rupees. 

We do not touch bimetallism, and we note what the late Mr. 
Fawcett says below, on the double standard.* On the intro- 
duction now of a gold currency into India — a vexed question — 


* “ 1^’or instance, let it be supposed that the value of silver is reduced live 
per cent, in consequence of the discovery of some rich silver mines. Let it 
also be assumed that nothing has occurred to affect tlie value of gold ; con- 
sequently the value of silver estimated in gold will be depreciated five per- 
cent., or, in other words, an ounce of gold will exchange for five per cent, 
more silver than it did previously. Now a double standard implies that any 
person who lias a jraynient to make can use his own discretion as to whether 
he shall make the payment in gold or silver. If, therefore, the case wo have 
supjwsed should arise, and the value of silver should be depreciated five jrer 
cent., it is manifest that every person who has a debt to discharge would 
take advantage of this depreciation, and all payments would be made in 
silver instead of in gold. The result would manifestly be that the amount to 
be paid would be reduced five per cent., and the amount to be received would 
consequenlly in every case be diminished by a similar amount. It is evident 
that this unfortunate and mischievous disturbance in the terms of monetary 
contracts would be avoided if gold was the only standard of value.” — 
Fawcett’s Folitical Economy. 
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-)ii vvliich wc have found those who know most speak the least, 
wc shall follow their wise example, tand adopt anh silentw as 
^)ur motto, even though no credit redoundeth to us for the same., 
When Sir llichard Temple visited the Mint, in the absence of the 
Mint Master, one of the staff showed him over the institution. 
“ How is it,” said Sir I(i chard, “ so little silver is imported just 
now ? ” T belong to the mechanical department, your Ex- 
I'ollency,” was the reply. Yes, in a sense, we all, except great 
political economists, belong to the mechanical department. 

Tliough the weight of the rupee which we are daily handling 
may not vary, its purchasing power varies from day to day. 
Tins rupee has a very different purchasing power from that 
wiiich it had when you and I came to India. Nine ru}>ees and 
a lialf would then have purchased an English sovereign. It 
now (November, 1884) takes twelve and a half to do the same. 
In otlujr \vords, quoad the purchasing power of gold, one thousand 
ru])oes were equal in 1864 to several hundreds more in 1884, Its 
purchasing power of labour, or of the fruits of labour, or of the 
manufactures which are made by labour out of the earth's raw 
])roducts, we have all found out to our cost, and these products 
of labour, by their increase and diminution, measure the value 
of your rupee more than your rupee measures the value of them. 

An exception was formerly taken to the rupee coin as a work 
of art. It was said by those who ought to know that the sur- 
face of the field is wavy, as if the. die on descending had oscil- 
lated on the matrix, giving a twisted api)earauce to the reverse. 
Any one may satisfy himself as to this inequality, by an in- 
spection of the coinage of 1862. But we are glad to see that 
tills defect lias been removed since the coinage of .1880. 

Since tlie year 1885, when the Company’s or present rupee 
was first coined, rupees to the value of two hundred millions 
sterling have been coined in India. What has become of them ? 
Nay, what has become of all the bullion imports, not only since 
1 8;)5, but as far back as our era extends, when the soul of Bliny 
was vexed at the drain of silver made by India on the Boman 
Empire. The burden of tliis financial refrain runs through the 
whole recorded history of India. Barygaza gives place to Kalyan, 
Kalyan to Thana, Thana to Surat, and Surat to Bombay ; and 
still the weighty stream comes on — " without o’erflowing full ” 

von. II. Y 
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— and very little of it seems to leave tlie country. “ It is the 
gold and silver of the world,” says Bernier in 1655, conveyed 
to Hindustan which is there swallowed up as in an abyss ; ” and 
a few years later Fryer says that it is “ hoarded ” by king and 
people, and “ hidden for eternity.” One would have thought 
that, after 1865, India would have said, “Hold, enough!” 
Ploughshares, cart-wheel tires, bedsteads, state carriages were 
then seen of solid silver, and steamer after steamer brought a 
continuous influx of the precious metal to our shores. But no, 
the drain continues, and may go on to the end of time, and for 
this reason. The tlieoryis McCulloch’s, and deserves more than 
a-ptissing consideration. He assumes that the stock of gold and 
silver, coined and uncoined, in India is £400,000,000. Is this 
an out-of-the-way estimate? No, we think not, and he says 
this being the case wc require an annual import of four millions 
sterling in value of the ])recious metals to keep tlie stock of 
bullion where it is. His calculation is founded on the supposi- 
tion that there is a loss of one per cent, annually on the stock 
which we hold of tlie precious metals, by reason of tear and 
wear, or wliat is lost or dropyied in rivers beyond recovery, 
destroyed by fires or inundations, or buried, in other words, 
“ hidden for eternity.” Tear and wear mean a good deal il> 
India over and above what obtains in other countries, when we 
think of the millions of bangles, ear and nose-rings, that are 
worn night and day by the natives of this country. What is 
deposited in l)anks in other countries is jiut on tlie person in 
this country. 

One word on the gold mines of India ; no item of revenue 
derived from a single gold mine in India, as far as we know, 
exists in the accounts of any of the Mughal Emperors. Dr. 
Fryer, who was among our first arrivals here in 1674, and was 
a man of science, expressly tells us that gold is not a product of 
this country, (iold was no doubt worked in India, as gold and 
silver were worked in Scotland before the Union, and gave 
subsistence to a number of poor people. So also in Sutherland 
the other day : mere dilettantism sometimes also, as when an 
Earl of Hopetoim on his marriage put a ring on the finger of his 
bride made out of gold found on the Hopetoun estate. Baber — 
not the Emperor, but Baber the civil servant — is satisfactory 
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enough when he tells us of the diggings for gold fifty yejirs ago 
in the Wynaad. Nobody believed in the gold mines of Aus- 
tralia before they were discovered. But herein, as a friend 
remarks, lies the difference. Australia was new when India 
was old. Her earth was well walked over and riddled by 
countless generations before we came to it. 

Why did you not tell us this before, says the reader ? We 
did so in a kind of way, but the sovereignty of man lies hid in 
knowledge, and we still know very little of what may be in 
the bowels of the earth. Bor some reasons it is to be regretted 
that a great gold mine was not discovered in India. It would 
liave quickened the dry bones of exchange and been a godsend 
to remitters. But gold and silver mines do not necessarily add 
to the real wealth of a country. They have made some nations 
and unmade others. Adam Smith has some imperishable words 
on the condition of two of them in his day. “ Spain and Bor- 
tugal,” he says, “ which possess the mines, are, after Poland, the 
two most beggarly nations in Europe.” 

Tlie coins of the extinct dynasties of India have no attraction 
for us, not even of Bijapur or Persepolis, nor even those of the 
Mint of Baygaib shice we have come to know Sivaji so well ; 
and a sequin taken from the hair of Chand Bibi, the noble 
queen herself, even though we were assured it was made from 
gold l)rought from Africa by the caravans of Darfnr and Kor- 
dofan, could not tempt us for more than its intrinsic value. 
The coins that are best to have are most difficult to keep. Even 
Lord Lawrence, who “ held the gorgeous East in fee,” on his 
death did not leave a single ring or jewel that could be given 
away to a friend as a parting memorial. Your life would 
scarcely be worth a year’s purchase in some quarters if it were 
known you were the possessor of a 200 gold-mohiir piece of 
Shahjahari. The Spanish proverb was “ my money rolls and 
is not Moorish : ” but, round or square, it would soon roll away 
from you ; and the cry of fire and thieves would be perpetually 
in your ear. So would it be with that great gold piece of the 
Baktriaii Eukratides, 2593 grains in weight, another bulky ex- 
ponent of empire in the East. It is this that makes the posses- 
sion and retention of coins in the East a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 
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Men are so tossed about with their household gods that/ it 
is a marvel if any relic sticks by them till the finish. Our 
museums have found out this dearly to their cost. The 
wretches who get hold of such valuables lose little time in con- 
signing them to the melting-pot. Still with the chance of all 
these dire contingencies, there are some coins for which we have 
a sneaking regard, and we are not above temptation : — a gold- 
mohar of !N'urmahal coined at Ahmadabad, on that one day 
when the fortunes of Occidental India were placed at her dis- 
posal, witli this bright inscription, By order of king Jahangir 
gold lias acipiired a hundred degrees of excellence on receiving 
the name of Nurjahan ; ” or a set of her Zodiac rupees in silver 
coined at Alimadabad, or, still better, the gold ones coined at 
Agra, would not find our eyes closed against the Light of the 
World ; or a tetradrachm of Alexander the Great picked up on 
the banks of the Indus, the Macedonian heroic head rounded 
with lion skin prtusk of elephant. But mind tliese coins must 
all be genuine ; nay, like C/fcsar’s wife, above suspicion. The 
story goes that Sir Bartle Frere, when Gommissioner in Sind, 
picked up a big gold coin of Alexander which was considered 
almost unique. He sent it to a friend in England, and great 
was the joy thereat. Could he get another ? He sent for Bar 
Abbas, This sapient son of the soil stroked his beard, and with 
shoeless feet salaamed down to the ground. Could he get 
another ? “ Perliaps, 0 lord and master, but it will take some 

time.” The arrant scoundrel had manufactured it, and was 
alMDiit to move oil* to make another. 

The forgery of an antique is a greater crime than the forgery 
<jf a current coin. For an antique you may secure a hundred 
times its intrinsic value. The man who forges an antique is a 
liar of the first magnitude, for. he not only swindles dead men 
out of their just rights, and usurps the prerogative of Govern- 
ments wliich have passed away time out of mind and are witli- 
out the power to prosecute, but after deceiving his own genera- 
tion he passes on his impudent fabrications to the next, and per- 
petuates his imposture to generations yet unborn. 

Carlyle says that every lie has sentence of death passed on it 
nt its birth ; and yet this must be an exception, or it is ‘‘ gey 
lang in coming,” as lie would have said himself. For how is it 
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that the forger tracks our steps to tlie bazaars of Multan, to 
Coptic luonasteries on the Mle, to remote villages on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, yea even stands guard, ready to pounce 
upon us with his lying wares covered with verdigris at the door 
of the Holy Sepulchre ? 

From all we can learn Birmingham is the fountain-head of 
this 0 (jrruption, but dozens of qumi antique gold-mohars are 
the work of the Indian sonawala, and are manufactured at our 
own doors, some of them Akbar’s, which would have made his 
hair turn grey in a single night, and others of presentment so 
exact tliat they would, if possible, deceive the very ex^ierts of 
the British Museum. 

The value of the rupee chops about wonderfully, but it is 
the same with tlio sliilling, the franc, nay even the almighty 
dollar, and when people began to project the results of the 
discoveries in Australia, King Gold himself grew pale, though 
he has well-nigh recovered his countenance again. And if 
our rupee is attenuated and sickly when (jonverjed into English 
money, Silver can conscientiously say, “ It wasn’t I that did 
it.” Demonetised in Germany, melted down in France, and 
made dirt-cheap in California, persecuted in one nation, and 
made to fly to another, silver has had a hard time ofr it. It is 
only by looking back some decades that one can sec the trans- 
formation scenes in the financial kaleidoscope, in all of which 
the rupee has borne a most conspicuous part. The logic of 
events -is inexorable and makes mincemeat of all our opinions, 
even the wisest of them ; so that the wisdom of yesterday be- 
comes the foolishness of to-day, and what we utter to-day may 
become a foolisliness to-morrow. It will be admitted for ex- 
am]>le that the wisest of our economists a dozen years ago held 
that the average price of silver was GO-J pence, and would revolve 
round this as a pivot. To-day (22nd November, 1884) it is 49 
so we must now make a new point of departure. Then as to owr 
cotton trade, who would have dreamed that our annual export 
in 1846 of 100,000 should have grown into a million bales ? 

Take also the wheat^trade, a new thing in the world’s history. 
In 1850 John Connon, representing the wisest opinions of liis 
day in this city, in addressing the Viceroy stated that the cereals 
of India could never become an extensive or profitable article of 
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export.* Lord Dallionsie liad just uttered a prophecy, that with 
a network of railways India could supply all the wants of 
England at twenty shillings a sack.f The Suez Canal has come 
to his aid and the prophecy is fulfilled. But no prophet could 
tell us in 1861, when the name of Council drafts was unknown 
as a factor in exchange, that they should cro]) up to an annual 
sum of fifteen millions sterling; and when at an important 
meeting in 1865 W'e were told by a liigh authority that banking 
was in its infancy, we were not prepared for the fact that sixteen 
banks with a paid-up capital of fifteen millions sterling should 
be in liquidation in this city in 1867. 

These are some of the chaotic elements through which the 
rupee has been ]doughing its way during the last fifty years : and 
tliis without taking into account periods of war and famine. It 
is in such times that money creeps into secret hiding-places, 
securities become less sure, and the pillars of the earth seem to. 
tremble. In Pitt’s time the Three per Cents went down to 48, 
and before Waterloo to 54 J ; and during the Mutiny our Indian 
Four per (.'cuts fell to 69. 

In 1848 the Irish famine and the Corn Laws together raised 
.tlie price of wheat to 100^?. per quarter; and we all remember 
in 1876, during our East Indian famine, how the most ancient 
heirlooms in gold and silver were sent to the Bombay Mint to 
be converted into rupees. All that a man hath will he give for 
Ills life. 

Thrice in this century has the Indian coinage been the- 
subject of debate, and great changes were suggested for its 
reconstruction — in 1812, in 1827, and again in 1869, when 
decimal coinage was the rage. But battered and decayed by 
time and Council drafts, it still holds on its career, and will no 
doubt continue to do so until the end of time, or such time as 
the Colossus of the North may please to appoint for the reception 
of the kopecs and roubles of that dread sovereign. Meantime 
we may take Ijeart of grace and rejoice. The end of all things 
is not at hand, and the world is not yet Cossack or Eepublican. 
The rupee is still tlie medium of exchange, and constitutes the 


* Chamber of Commerce Iteport 
t Fawcetfs Political Economy, j 
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legal money in which all payments are made in this realm. 
Every rupee loan which the Government of India contracts, 
and every currency note which it issues, are all promises to pay, 
the owner thereof in silver rupees. The Viceroy down to the 
lowest menial are paid in rux‘)ees, the revenues of India are 
received in the same coin, and again disbursed broadcast over 
the land in the same bright and shining pieces after being 
weighed, like the jshekels of Abraham, in current money of the 
merchant. 



Ill' ^ 



CHAPTER LIX.' 

OiiMK THE Historian. 


Obme\s Hist or !/ (1764-1778), which the writer of Among nuf 
Boohs recalled to our luemories^latelj, though now nearly dead. 



excejit to llio 
student, was jr 
popular ])ook ui 
its day. J^esides- 
its being a work 
of great ability 


and researelu 
there were otlier 
reasons for this. 
Most of the men 
he writes of were- 
alive. Plassey 
and Wandiwasli 
were, like Alma 
and Inkerman. 
to us, fresh in. 
the memory. 

India, though 
old, was then \r 
new country, 
like Stanley’s. 
Africa nowa- 
days. Its his- 
tory was a region 

of cloudland, hazy and indistinct. Akbar and Aurangzeb, 
mighty shadows stalking in the' jungle — Sivaji a spectre.. 
Besides, there was the interest that. comes to nations when tliey 
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are grappling with the unknown future, for then England and 
France were fairly matched j nobody could tell which would 
win — indeed the odds were sometimes against us for the 
possession of this great country. 

Each of the three Presidencies may elaim an interest in Orme. 
He was nine years in Calcutta, seven years in Madras, and born 
in the then Bombay Presidency ; he was the son of a Bombay 
surgeon ; he belongs entirely to the eighteenth century, and his 
Historjj, upon whicli his reputation rests, embraces only the 
seventeen years, 1745 to 1763. That period he has made all his 
own, and no man shall ever usurp dominion over it now or here- 
after, for it forms the backbone of all investigation on the subject. 
But they were years of supreme interest to us, as well as to those 
who lived in them, for the Divipity was shaping our ends amid 
much rough hewing, and the question was solved once for all 
whether we or our rivals were to be the masters of India. When 
Orme passed away in 1801, Napoleon in Egypt was trying hard 
to revive that question ; but it was already in the limbo of for- 
gotten things, and could not be made to live again, Tipu notwith- 
standing. The book I suppose had its day. Macaulay does 
not damn it with faint praise, for he says it is well written, 
though tedious ; but he waded through it, and built out of its 
materials a good deal of his Essay upon Clive — history in court 
dress instead of broadcloth. Such great masters as Bobertson 
the historian. Sir William Jones and Dr. Johnson, if we can 
suppose him much interested in anything Indian, had already 
given it due commendation. Colonel^ Neweome read it," the 
threat Frederick also — though the statement apparently escaped 
the vigilance of Carlyle, for Frederick is reported “ to have said 
after reading Orme that, had he the command of troops who 
acted like the sepoys on that occasion (Haidar All's aftair) he 
could conquer all Europe."* Sir Joshua Keynohis was not 
above taking a hint from Orme in folds and drapery. Like 
James Forbes he was perpetually dilating on the friezes of the 
Parthenon, finding Greek ideals in the women of India. In one 
of his tracts he says there is many a Venus de Medici, but not 
one Apollo Belvidere in India. 


Brigg’s Letters^ 1828. 
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For the time Orme treats of he had tlie greatest advantages, 
for he was in India during the most of it : — “ events he had 
seen” is, I think, the phrase Eobertson uses. He was an 
occasional correspondent of Hastings ; was the friend of Olive ; 
was asked by Bussy to his chateau in France, which lie 
accepted ; was asked to Edinburgh by Eobertson, which he was 
not able to accept, to the great disappointment of all concerned ; 
and it counts for something that he was a friend of Boswell. 
He was not only in India, but at a most eventful era when 
great interests were trembling in the balance ; but not only so, 
it was he himself who put some of the macliinery in motion 
that evolved such mighty consequences : for there can be no 
doubt that he it was who planned tlie expedition which 
avenged the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ad Haulah and the 
atrocities of the Black Hole, and as little doubt that he set 
Clive at the head of it. He did for Clive what Harris did for 
Arthur Wellesley — gave him a great and manifest o])portunity 
of distinguishing himself. 

Without other sources of information than Ids Histoni 
supplies, it is impossible to judge as to what manner of man 
Orme was. I have doubts whetlier you could tell whether the 
author of the three volumes had ever been in India. The book 
is without a single reference of authority or note of any kind, 
without a single classical allusion, never refers to any parallel 
case in either ancient or modern history, never betrays any 
knowledge of current events in Europe, except to notice ,a 
declaration of war between France and Great Britain. And yet, 
strange to say, when we examine his life in such sources as are 
available to us, we find all our ideas completely reversed. Of 
his authorities 231 volumes of MS. bound in vellum and 35 
volumes of maps and plans were presented on his death to the 
East India Company. He read the classics, Latin in the original, 
and Greek in French and English translations, and when he 
was over forty studied Greek so that he might perfect himself 
in the language. He made himself conversant with Frencli, 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese, so ^hat he could 
consult freely the authorities in these languages. He notes 
that he read YirgE with attention,” Livy “ attentively,” 
and a host of Latin authors. , Herodotus, Xenophon and 
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Thucydides ^ were also well known to Jiiin — indeed lie has 
been styled the “ Indian Thucydides.” 

Though not a scrap of poetry adorns his pages, he read 
the poets largely, and aimed himself to scale the slopes of 
Parnassus ; and finally, when you are about to consign Orme 
in ;partihm, you find to your satisfaction that he was a religious 
man and a devout Christian. One of the most wonderful 
characteristics of Orme is his abnegation of self. I am not 
aware that historical writing furnishes another instance of an 
author describing events of which he was sometimes a spectator, 
and in one case the main originator, and in which he bore an 
acknowledged ])art, so industriously hiding himself, keeping 
liimself in the background : a modesty so great that one is apt 
to think a little of the personal would liave, at times, added 
zest and interest to the narrative. But he scorns the ego as 
altogether beneath the dignity of history, and hides himself 
in the garden whicli he has constructed as if he had done some 
great wickedness. Take the Vlth Book, in ^which he rises to 
tlie height of his great argument, and which Bbbertson the 
historian so justly eulogised. The period is early in 1756 ; 
(hlcutta has been taken from us, and the Black Hole tragedy 
consummated, and England and Englishmen in Bengal at a 
very poor pass. It was the force which was sent from* Madras 
under Admiral Watson 'and Colonel Olive which turned the 
tide. Who sent that force ? You say the Madras Council. 
Yes, but the Madras Council were altogether of another way 
of thinking until ( )niie showed them the road and the way to 
walk in it. Here is how he puts it, and I defy any man to 
know that it was Orme if he has nothing else than what* 
Orrae’s Historg affords — 

“ But the arguments were opposed by one of the members of 
Council who, having resided nine years in the Company’s service 
in Calcutta, knew the strength and insolence of the Moorish 
Government in Bengal, believed that nothing but vigorous 
liostilities would induce the Nabob to make peace or reparation,” 

* 'riiucydides was not so reticent in his History about himself. He tells 
us how he had the plague, and of his gold mines in Thrace. “ Thucydides, 
son of Oioros, the historian of this war, who was at Thasos requesting him to 
come to their aid.” — Thucydides. 
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and his counsel prevailed. He built the bridge and left other 
men to carve his name upon it. He ignores also the fact that 
it was he himself who nominated Clive as the liead of the 
Expedition. It will be seen that Orme’s intimacy with Clive 
was cemented by his nomination to so distinguislied a post. 
An act like this creates a new bond and strengthens an old one. 
Orme did much for Clive and knew him well. He had gone 
home with him in the same ship in 1753. That means a good 
deal more than it docs now. He had even held the ptui for him 
in London (1704), and that means more intimacy. Ihit a cool- 
ness arose between them, and I do not w^onder at it, for Orme’s 
ways were not (dive’s ways. There was that damning (question 
of“ the red letter” andUmichand: the one black spot in Clive’s 
career, and (.)rine was not the man to fall down and worship 
Clive, though he had come to be regarded as nearly the greatest 
man in England. With Orme duty and honour werii far above 
(dive and the East India Com])any, though (dive was its greatest 
servant and he it^ paid official. Clive came home linally in 
17Gb and their friendship was at an end. And in ( )rme’s second 
volume, juiblished in 1778, are recorded in one pregnant sentence 
thes(^ words, which arc his Alpha and Omega on the ITmichand 
business : — “ The two crores of rupees Uniichand expected ought 
to have been paid to him, and he left to enjoy tlumi in oblivion 
and contempt.” 

There had been ripples on the surface at an early stage 
of their intimacy. In the first edition of the first volume 
(17G4) is reccmled under date ‘>0th August, 1748, the attack 
on rondicherry, and that (Jlive distinguished himself, and 
that we had to retreat with the loss of 1()G5 Europeans. 
The particulars of this disaster as given by Orme had to be 
eliminated by him in the second edition and constitute the 
single note of his history whit^h we had forgotten in our sweeping 
assertion, (jrnie admits the account was erroneous. No doubt 
it was (Jlive put him right ; but there must have been angry 
words before. Orme added some pages at the end of the volume 
to furnish what appears to us a compulsory rectification of the 
narrative. Again he writes to a friend in 1793 : — 1 told Lord 
(dive that had I been on his (Jouncil when he entered Mur- 
shidabad, I should have moved to look out for and punish the 
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Jainadars who liekl up the lijjfhts to mock tlic wretched sutVerers 
in the Black Hole.” So different it is to make liLstory and 
write history. 

You may be sure a man like this, who did not scruple to 
declare his opinions on Clive, the friend of his youth and man- 
liood, held tlie even balance of his judgment on lesser men. He 
kept back notliiiig nor set down aught in malice. He looked 
ux3on history as a mirror of the age in vvdiich you were to sec^ 
each face exactly, neitlier flattered nor distorted. Ho does not 
spare the Englishmen and the English ships which deserted 
Calcutta in her great day of need. It was all the same : Erench- 
inan, Englishman, Hindu or Muslim. He ])raises Bussy when 
he is worthy of praise, and condemns Lally when he is worthy 
(which lie generally is) of condemnation. What an India then*, 
would have been for tin*. Hindu had Lally been victorious: yet' 
he sheds a tear when he hears he has been led to the block by 
his own eountrymcii. Of an(*ther French otticer he says, “ JL* 
was a gallant and worthy man.” He is nl^t blind to Coloind 
Heron's barl>arities at Nelikota, although he is an ’Knglishman. 
He is siipcrioi' to all local and vulgar prejudici^s of Presidency 
against rr(*sid(*ncy. ]>ombay in 1756 is “ still possessed by their 
ancient sjnrit of caution,” and in 1760, when occasion demands, 
these exertions did honour to the Bombay Presidency.” 

If any man ])resumed on having Orme as his friend, he must 
do the right and shame the devil. If Orme is not a great, he is 
an honest historian. Ho man will ever be able to describe an 
Indian fort, and the means taken to circumvent and caxiture it, 
as he has done, for the reason that this method of warfare has. 
utterly passed away. It was in full swing in his time. Hi* 
lived in the times he describes; he had been in many forts; he 
had the oral and written narratives of the soldiers engaged in 
the sieg(^s, and above all a i)en so descriptive as to bring vividly 
before the mind’s eye every outwork, bastion, ]*edoubt and 
cavalier, paraj^ct, curtain and covered way, ditch and bridge, 
sap, mine and countermine. India in these times and in all 
previous times could not exist without forts. Every image ol’ 
solidity and endurance, as in Palestine of old, was borrowed, 
from the strength of hills and the rock of ages. Some of these 
forts had held in awe the surrounding country for centuries. 
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1'lie “ inexpiionable ” J )aiilatabad or Deogir tabo;^ you bacik 
to the rerqihis ; Giria the Gibraltar of tlie East; (}ing(ie, with 
several knobs buttressed to heaven, the huge stcaies of which 
had been piled together by thoso^ old giants the kings of Vijay- 
anagar; and Chittapet with a gateway ca])ahle of containing on 
its terraces 500 nien drawn up under arms. Deklian and 
Karnatic, the countr}^ was tliickly clothed with tliem, and on a 
clear day from a liigh hill you could see with the naked eye a 
hundred fortified places. >Sometimes tlie fate of siege or war 
depended on a mere tritie. A pet dog, unobserved in tin; dark, 
aceoinjiaiiies a storming party — yelps, and e\'ery thing is lost; a, 
l)ullock slides into a gutter in a narrow lane, sto]>s those behind, 
the advance knows it not — slaugliter and ruin. Again, unless 
an otlicer had plae.ed a tire-tiy on his compass, his party would 
have fallen, into the jaws of tlie enemy. Tlie l.)uke at Assayii 
gauges the existence of a ford from the smoke of a, hut. Eancy 
the fate of a battle hingeing on tlie bark of a dog, a spavined 
bullock, a tire-tiy, or tlie smoke from a tire of dried leaves. 

The simplest form of an Indian fort was a rock enclosed by a. 
square stout wall and a jiarapet with loopholes to fire tlirongh. 
A watercourse serves the English instead of a trench. They 
mount the breach, are driven back, rush to tlie gate, tii’c up to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts, recoil, wlieii one resolute 
Englishman, mounted on the shoulders ol‘ a se])oy', gets hold of 
some of the carved work of tlie gateway, liauls himself up and 
clambers to the top, while those below band him the colours ol‘ 
his company, which he plants iq^oii the paiupet amid loud 
•liurralis. He is follow^ed by twenty others ; some engage the 
enemy, others drop down inside the rampail and ojieii the gat(‘, 
and in they burst and on they rusli, at the ])ush of the liayorul, 
clattering up the stony stairs amid a storm of bail and coals of 
lire which scour the jiassages, and aromnunt reaches the I>fda- 
Idlla and Waikonda is taken. 

Daulatahad was taken in a diffoi*ent manner (1758). Ihissy 
asked the Governor if lie might he allowed to ‘‘eat the air” and 
see the magnificent view from the summit whicli many of ns 
have done. The Killadar asked him to dinner, and Bussy came 
with 300 Europeans. He came, he saw, he conquered ; but he 
did not dine. Tlie dinner was served in the hall of the Killadar’s 
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liouse in the upper fort. Witli true Frcncli politeness Bussy 
told the Governor that lie himself must he excused sitting down 
to dinner, and that he the Governor must consider himself a 
prisoner. Thus the haked meats furnished the funeral feast of 
Daulatabad. It was all a farce of Trench play, as treachery liad 
already done its work. 

About the India of his day Orme merely gives you the in- 
fer inati on available at the time. Could he do more ? A smile 
of incredulity comes over us wlienwe read that Aurangabad has 
a population of a million and a half, and is, next to Dehli, the 
most populous and wealthy city of the Empire. The difficulty 
of knowing about places in the Dekhan and Southern Maratha 
country w.as much greater in the latter half of the eighteenth 
than in that of the seventeenth century, for the country wais 
])loughed by intestine and foreign armies, and communication 
by travellers almost impossible. Take Bijapur, for examphi, so 
wadi known to most of us. “ Nor do we know of any person 
living who has heen in Bijapur.”* Where ck) you think Orme 
])laces Baygarh i Midway between iN.xnia and Junnar, instead 
of its pro[)er place lilly miles south-west of l\.)ona. D’Anville 
and the geograpliers of Europ(‘- a hundred years ago were in such 
a, ho].)eh;ss maze about Angrias territory on the opposite side of 
Bombay Harbour that Orme lays down on his map two rivers, 
the Nagothna and l*en (which have no existence), the former 
flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

Tlie following is from Boswell : — 

“ 1 told l)r. flohnson that I had l)een informed by Mr. Orme 
that many ])arts of the East Indies were better mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland.” 

.Johnson said ‘Mliat a country may be mapped, it must be 
travelled over.” 

“Nay,” said I, meaning to laugh with him at one of his 
])rejudices, “ can’t you say it is not worth mapping?” 

Mr. Eastwick t mentions that General Carnac, who died at 
Bangalore a very old man, about 1801, was “ Clive’s second-in- 
command at ITassey.” Oriiie’s index, copious beyond all 


Oriental Fraf/ments^ 1805, ]). 292. 
t Murray s Guide, 1857. 
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precedent (120 pages), docs not contain the name. Clive’s 
second-in-command was Coote,'the hero of Wandiwash, sucli a 
hero as might liave fought at Otterburii, for lie did not bewail 
his dead enemy, but he asked Lally, his living one, to dinner 
after he had beaten him at Pondicherry (ITf)!), and heaved si 
sigh over the captive and woe-begone Grenadiers of Lorraine. 

My great (jusirrel with Mr. Orme is that he does not believe 
in the daughter of Aurangzcli falling in love with 8ivaji. J )ov’ 
(1708-72) had published the stsitement.* Burke and flohnson 
discredited Dow’s History in toto, and Orme from an im])artial 
translation from the Persian, made by a neutral party, convin(*(Ml 
them both of its authenticity. Yet, nevertheless, though Dow 
knew Persian and he didn’t, Orme is sc^eptical on this romanti(r 
episcMle, and wishes us to believe that this lady could not fall 
in love with Sivajifor the following preposterous r(*asori. “His 
figure,” says he, ‘though very compact, is not elegant, and his 
physiognomy though significant is not lieautiful.” “ Of an 
excellent projiortion,” says Escailot to Sir Thomas Browne, 
(Surat, 24th flanuary, 1G()4). Of how many men could this lie 
.said ? Orme liimself, if we may judge from his bust by Nollekens : 
and yet he was a victim of the tender passion, and his love was 
reciprocated, but whether by nut-brown maid or fair-haired 
daugliter of the North is unknown. This is how he sings of 
Cliloe “from a terrace in Madras (1757) — 

“Stay, silver moon, nor liasten down the skies; 

I seek the hower where lovely Chloe lies." 

— a new aspect in which to consider the hard-headed Orme! 

Here are some of Ormtfs wise saws on the Hindustan of his 
days, which may interest the Juvenile diplomatist : — 

Tlie Indians, never influenced by a principle of gratitude 
themselves, do not expect it in others. 

It is a maxim of every Prince in India, let his wealtli h(‘ ever 
so great, to keep liis army in long arrears for fear they should 
desert. 

Excess of courage, liowever desperatelj' or absurdly emplo}’ed, 
seldom fails to interest those who are spectators of it, and often 


Ilutory of Mndustan, iih, p. 308; and aniCf vol. i., pp. 33G, 310. 
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obliges them to participate of the danger, even against the 
convictions of tlioir reason. 

Tlie people of Hindustan are generally so much oppressed 
that, if tliey do not rejoice, they rarely regret the loss of any of 
their rulers. 

In despotic States the sovereign is always the last to learn 
what it concerns him most to know. 

Tlie Princes of Hindustan never Join the standard which 
doubts of success. 

Tliere is no Prince in Hindustan who does not try every 
means in liis power to avoid the payment of money. 

Tliere is no country in whudi the slightest mischances and 
success of war weigh so much in the o])inion of botli friends and 
enemies as in Hindustan. 

And here is “ a notable,” Anno 17r)!>. “ Whosoever has seen 

a body of ten thousand horse advancing on tlie full gallop 
all together will acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and 
Saxe, that their apt)earance is tremendous, be tl/eir discipline or 
courage what it may.” Those were the Mysoreans, ‘^Marathas 
and French defeated by Major Lawrence. 

f)ne would like to know when there was an instance of this 
in recent times. 
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(?IlArTEli LX. 

The Led Sea. 

I NEVEii yet met a j)tir8on wlio liked tliti Led Sea. Every- 
l>ody says, “ The iiKjre I sec it the less I like it/’ or homevard 
homul, “ I liope I shall never see the Led Sea again except on 
the ma]).” AVlam yon go home you are glad to get quit of it, 
and when you come out to India you are glad to get quit of it. 
Led Sea heat is proverbial : — 

“ Kxcoss of Jjont is but a fable, 

Wc kmw the torrid zone is now found liabitable." 

So says "Mr. Lowley, who liad never tried it. (liven a sea ex- 
tending far and wide, as smooth as slieets of plate-glass, a suii 
shining on it with unmitigated fciwour, a sky like a molten 
looking-glass, a burial every alternate day, and a languid 
frame: 1 don’t know anymore miseralde outlook for a, siek man. 
'fell me not of “Arabia’s crimson sands,” or of tlie “ Araby 
maid to ily with the Christian knight.” Pharaoh did not like 
the Led Sea, and 1 am told that il‘ there is one place in the 
world more than another a ghost dislikes, it is the Led Sea. 
Sir Charles X^apicr knew this proverb, that it was a good phic(^ 
to lay a ghost. Strange then, is it not, tliat everybody lias such 
a strong desire to see it ? The first view of the Meditc'rraneaii 
is an elixir, whether your proclivities are sacred or profane, and 
the miseries of Marseilles are forgotten in a first glance oi‘ its 
blue waters. 

To see the Led Sea is, however, a modern accoinplisliment. 
The Mediterranean is old, but the Led Sea is old and new^ — 
new in this respect, that in the first decade of this century 
the number of Europeans who had seen it, and could give an 
intelligent account of it, might be counted on your fingers. 
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Lord Clive never saw the Eed Sea, nor Warren Hastings, nor 
Lord Cornwallis, nor Sir William Jones, nor Sir James Mack^ 
intosh, nor Bishop Heher, not even Macaulay. Hence when 
such daring s])irits as Mebiihr and Bruce in the last century, 
and Burckliardt and Burton in this, spread their sail on it and 
wrote a book, all the world wondered. Sir Bartle Ererc (1833) 
was the first civil servant who braved a buggalow and Bab-eL 
Mandeb ; * and Lord Clare (1831), the first Bombay frovernor 
who was audacious enough to come out this way under steam. 
He it was to whom Lord Byron (1807) addressed those beauti- 
till lines in Tkr Hoars of Idleness, beginning “Friend of iny 
youth,” and wliich seem witliout speck er iniperlection of any 
kind. 

8o you see we have changed all this, and people, instead of 
talking of such mediocre subjects as 3 able iMountain and the 
Island of Jolianiia, expatiate now on the Straits of Jubal 
or Mount Sinai. It is well also to remember that we are 
not the only ha])py recipients of such associatidhs. Tben^ are 
otlier imui ]K*yond the seas, and thousands of them come by tlui 
lied Sen, wlio nover see India at all, or, if they do, regard it as 
;i men* lialf-way liouse. For tliem Bab-el-Mandeb, instead of 
Ijeing th(‘. (fate of Tears, is Bab-el-Kahiiu or the (iatoof Victory. 
I sliall n(‘\ cr forget the spcictacle ol‘a vessel of the Orient Line 
slowly emerging from tlie Canal, noiseless as a huge phantom 
ship, its vast bulk (covered in every part by hundreds of 
])asseiigers, dense as mites on a cheese. There was to be seen the 
gay lady shading her face from the setting sun, which still shed 
a red glow on the Arabian hills, and the poor waif hustled for 
bread to the world’s other end. But from stem to stern, from 
deck to cross-trees, from spar and' spanker boom, every eye, 
wliether from under battered wide-awake or satin beaver, from 
him who lays down his Darwin to the infant of days with its 
Shorter Catecliism (ui its knee — every eye was strained to catch 
a first glimpse of the lied Sea. No knotty (piestion, you may 


* Mountstuart Elphiustouo left Bombay in the “ Balimiriis,” sailing-shii), 
-November Ifitli, 1827, via Mocha and Kosir. The “Hugh Lindsay,” 
Commander Wilson, was the first steamer which went from Bombay to Suei:. 
Left Bombay Mtirch 20tb, 1830; arrived at Suez April 22ii(l, 1830. 
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depend on it, ever disturbed them as to whether the crossino* 
took place at Suez or Kaiitara : for the Exodus — wherever it took 
place — to many of us is still the grandest event in ancient 
history, if you are to measure an event by the influence it has 
laid on tlie destinies of man. Sinai and Iloreb are not to be 
snuffed out by a philoso]*liical treatise. 


KT CETERA, 

The giviitest depth of the Tied Seals 1054 fathoms; this is 
nearly opposite Siiakiin. The C liiltern picked up the 
broken end of the Med Sea cable in 1875^ from a depth of a 
tliousuiid fathoms. Lockyer, tlui well known astronomer, on a 
clear and perfectly still day, saw the top of an ascending column 
of smoke from an approaching steamer at a distance of forty 
miles witli a telescope. Tlie well known dabal Naklius or Bell 
Mountain lies four miles from the beach on tljc western shore of 
tlie (hilf of SuV'z. You will see the name on the map not far 
from Tor. Its discovery is due t{» Lieut. Wellsted, of tlic Indian 
Xavy (1838). It is a. rock 400 h^et high, and when sand is 
rolled down on its sloping surlace it ju’oduces sounds like an 
/Eolian harp, which increase to that of the fingers on a moist 
glass. Eiiial]}', as the sand reaches the base tlio reverlxiration 
is like distant thundtn’ startling into iliglit tlie camels of the 
traveller. Hugh Miller and Sir Davjd Brewster laboured hard 
to explain the phenomenon, and Sir John Herschel declared it 
“utterly inexplicable.” lie could weigh Jujiiter, but the “Bell 
Mountain ” he co\dd not solve, rahner's collection of birds 
from tlie Sinai I’eninsuhi was exhibited in London (1882), and 
it was curious to note? liow almost every one partook of the 
dusky colour of the desert. The same remark holds good with 
regard to the hawks on the Bed Sea, some hue specimens of 
which often settle on the shi])s’ rigging during the night, and are 
easily caught in the grey dawn. 


KEI) SEA SHirS. 

1 made a vigorous search in the Bulaq Museum (May 1887) 
for the models of ancient Egyptian shi])s, seen by me some 
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(quarter of a century ago, but failed to discover them. I had 
stated that they were modelled like our own buggalows, and 
threw some light on the obscure origin of Indian navigation. 
I failed in discovering them — they were of silver, and may have 
been M. Mariette’s personal property : but the statement made 
by Laborde (1839) makes tlieir existence of less consequence. 
Here it is : — 

“ The spectacle of the lied Sea ships reminded me strongly 
of the vessels (models) found in the Egyptian tombs, and par- 
ticularly of two in a perfect state of preservation discovered 
during the excavations which were carried on under my direc- 
tions for five montlis at the foot of the I’yramids.” 


sc AUKS. 

Dr. lUiist (1854) tells us that Jabal Tir, the “Mountain of 
Birds,” was still smoking as it had been since 1774 wlicu 
described by Bruce, and that a violent eruption, of sliort (jontin- 
nance in one of the Zugar Islands took place in 1846, which 
was fortunately seen from different ])oints of view l.>y steamers 
passing in diffenmt directions. When the L*ed Sea volcanoes, 
ages ago, wey’e belching fire in full activity, they must have been 
;i hue sight; that is, provided tin* sp(*ctator had tlie chance ol‘ 
survival. Look at a large cliart of the Bed Sea, and observe 
how intricate and narrow the channel is, — in places like a canal. 
Even the most fortunate and efficient commanders have occasion- 
ally a, scare on the Bed Sea, and it will be so to tlie end of 
time. 

I su])pose a man is not an idiot vvJien lie mistakes a mirage 
for an island, or, in a midnight- fog or dust haze at “ dead 
slow” as he paces the bridge, descries almost under his bows 
what he supposes are the spurs of some Jabal. Stop the sliip ; 
and so he does, but not before he runs into a herd of doiL\^ * 


* Till sixty years ago this word wa.s written Daiv ; Krapf (1844) writes 
Daiv (Arabic dao). How the initial d caino to be aspirated would be hard 
to say. Tile use of the word comes from the Red Sea, and in India is often 
interchanged with hayala^ (vulgo huygala^ hugyaloiv), also used in the Red 
Sea (Jbaqald). See Kdyo’s technical description in Journal liorjal Asiatic 
■Society f i., ii. ; and Coulomb’s Slave Catching , — 1». 
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hustled together, the yells of tlie crews being the first thing that 
explains liis position. They show no light, and ai e right in the 
track of this ocean steamer. Is it to be wondered at that the 
lateen sails, swaying across each other, bulk big athwart the 
gloom, and ai)pear to the captain’s eye in the dense haze as so 
many jagged pinnacles? Yes, these are tlie things that make 
men’s hair grow grey. Itead Palgrave’s story of the green sea 
in t.Qtls dashing over the depk, and .you will realise what a 
wreck is on the coast of Arabia, and to what dangers the 
shipmaster is (iX])osed. I’lic shores of the Ited Sea are (doquent 
of all this. Many a skeleton of gallant sliip dots lier sen 
margin, silent monitors bleached by the waves — a lunnel here, 
a boih'r thcrci on Aveary headland or treacherous shoal, where 
ski])pers, not a few, have eaten the bread of bitternevss and 
drunk tlu^ water of affliction. Not without reason did the 
Ancient Mariner dread these ])arts, and Anticpiity has written 
on them with its iron pen su(*h names as JUdi-cl-Taiid, tlu* 
Vanished Man’^ Gate, and (lanlu-fai, the Cape ot Burial. The 
Guide Book huietiously observes, “There are no good hot(ils at 
I^erim.” 


Ohl) SKiri’KKS. 

(.''aptain Alexander Hamilton (1(>88~1723) triced hard to open 
11 ]) a trade with Suez. His book has been a perfect mine to- 
writei’s on this period, as lie was a man full of Scotch shrewd- 
ness, and what we owe to him has been generally acknowledged. 
One man, a Ca])taiii Cope, who might stand cousin-german to 
him of Prestonpans, published what he called a Nno llwlorii of 
tJic Ead Lidu's (1754), and in the most impudent manner 
incorjiorated entire chapbu’s from Hamilton (1727) as if they 
were his own, even down to his imprisonment in Surat and 
cruises in the Bombay Harbour during the sicige (1<)81)), without 
a single word of acknowledgment. Put your owm name on the 
title-page of Livingstone’s Travels and publish it to the w^orld, 
and you have its counterpart. The student of Bombay Biblio- 
graphy is hereby warned accordingly. 

I am sorry I cannot go baqk to Captain M’Cluer, 1775 to 
1795, as I should have liked to have known the man, familiar 
in Bombay in these times as the Dhangari Killa or the Modi- 
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Khana, for I then should have been able to tell his birthplace 
Avithout asking him, and this is what is wanted to enable his 
natural lieirs to claim a bulky sum of money which exists.* 
'Jlie will he left by some people is considered very eccentric. 
The successful claimants will not think so. Captain flohn 
M’Cduer (for the benefit of all concerned we give his name in 
full) constructed the first chart of Bombay Harbour, stamped 
his name on “ M’Cluer’s Inlet ” in the IVIew Islands, and accord- 
ing to good authorities on hydrography ranks as a discoverer 
second only to Captain Cook. Lost at sea : so “ none o’er his 
low bed may weep.” Then there is Lewis of the “Iberia” 
(P. and 0. 1884) inimortalisod in Thackeray’s IVimous ballad 
“Tin* AVhite Squall — 


“ And ]ook\{ at (Jai)tain Lewis, 

W^liu ealiuly stood and l)le\v his 
(dgar ill all the hustle, 

And scorn’d tlic teirijicst’s tussle ; 

And Avheii a wreck we thought fier, 

And doom’d ourselves to slaughiei', 

How gaylily ho fought her, 

And through the hubbub brought her, 

And as the temjiost caught her, 

Cried, ‘George, some brandy and water!'" 

But the man to whom the Bed Sea owes most is Moresby. 
Before his time tlie Bed Sea was without form and void. He 
cultivat(Hl it, trained it into subjection and babies of obedituicc, 
and brought it under the dominion of the map maker. The 
Bed Sea frolicked before, but it was never to do so again, for lie 
fixed, oil Mercator’s ITojectioii, the bounds of its habitation. 
No man after his time could say that be did not know the 
“ Twelve Apostles,” or was guiltless if he touched the Mokha 
Shoal five miles from land. A gentleman in every act, as 
became one bred in the Indian Navy, of fresh complexion, 
somewhat of apple-red in his cheek from fresh breezes and sea 
air, I can still see him as he stood (1850). He at this time 
looked a man of fifty years of age, in buttoned surtoiit blue and 
gold, cap ill band. He was then Commander of the P. and 0., 


August 188H ; sec p. 153. 
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and the late Sir Henry Morland informed us that he believed 
his death took place about— say circa I860. 

We must on no account forget Captain Hyde, whether as 
^'George," ''Lord Clarendon/* or the " Magnificent/* all kindly 
names of brotlierly love. His memento exists in the Bomhay 
Bunch of the troublous year 1805, where you will see also that 
he sung the “ Maid of Athens.” 

Perrins (1887) shot across my patli like a meteor and dis- 
appeared. “ My name is 1‘erriiis, and I had the honour to 
bring out Lord and l^ady Dufferin to India, since which during 
the past two years I have been in Australian waters.” This 
was my lirst and last of I’errins, for he perished tliree weeks 
afterwards, on board the “ 1 asmania.” Alas ! alas I 


STKAM IN INFANCY. 

Here is a dlombay opinion of steam navigation in the lied 
Sea, when we were in a state of transition. It is taken from 
the ()rlcnt(d ChrUtian Speefatory 1858, a pa])er edited by Dr. 
Wilson. “We will shortly state what has been thus settled, 
that Cananore can never be the starting-place for steamers from 
the western coast of India; that steamers even cannot go in the 
S.W. monsoon. First, because they could not go theniselves. 
Second, no one would go in them at that peculiar, unjdeasant 
season of storm, plague, and cpnirantine. That 600-ton steamers 
will never do for us unless we could find Fortunatus’s cap, 
or get a scrub at Aladdin’s lamj), or a sight of Golkonda’s mine 
as it once was. They woidd do great execution, no doubt, on 
the seal, and tear furiously up to Suez, but for the Bombay 
Committee to patronise them would be as bad as sending a 
griffin to shoot partridges with a jingall, or buckling on the 
brow of some young cadet the helmet of Otranto.” A lett( 3 r in 
the Bombay Chamber’s Bcporl of 1839 advises travellers to avoid 
the “ English Society ” which Egypt affords. Why this should be 
so we know not. Egypt was by no means perfect in those days, 
but we can aver that she was a Flora compared with the A^irago 
she has since become : for Port Said, which is now growing into 
a civilised community, had not then the semblance of existence. 
And our own people too 1 Why this invidious distinction ? 
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COLOUK. 

The Keel Sea can be all sorts of colours, a perfect chameleon ; 
and like the chameleon he is very black when he is angry. 
Thus 1 have seen him a dark and ^toriny water before diiylight 
under the frowning limestone cliffs of the Sinai Peninsula. I 
daresay on the morning of the Exodus he looked the same. 
At Suez his normal colour is indigo blue, by way of contrast to 
the yellow sands grained out of Qolzum and Arsinoe. At Aden 
under duststorm and lurid cloud “ ai\far howa ” as the Arabs 
call the cholera — “ yellow wind/' he copies the dirty water on 
the sti-eets. At Tor it was seen by Ehrenberg on several 
occtxsions in 1823, as red as blood caused by floating alga*. 
Eor tliis, see Edm. Flid. Journal, vol. x., 1831. O tliou evil 
lied Sea, 1 love thee not ; I do not love tliee, thou lell sea, and 
the reason 1 can tell very well. A knock at my cabin door : 
it is in tlie small liours. I stagger up the companion like a 
drunken man, when lo and behold, a scene m?>ets my eye in the 
silence of midnight. Tfle lied Sea is ndilte all along as if Nature*, 
had donned lier winding-sheet, tumbling its white waves, from 
whose broken crests a fitful wind drives the spray in phos])bor- 
escent fire — a weird and ghastly sight worthy of ]\lilton or 
Dante. My blood curdles in sympathy. The phenomenon of 
the milky sea has been repeatedly described. But yet another : 
Abu Zeyd, an ancient mariner, A. D. 920, quoted by llenaud, Cette 
mcr en effet ed hrwuieuse ct sujette d den exhahiisons desagr cables. 
On ne. I rent re rien de bon d fond dc Vean nl d sa> surface. No 
doubt after long tacks of dead calm, some ports of it become 
stagnant, and emit a putrid and ollensive odour from floating 
masses of seaweed exposed to the -sun, or other causes. 

SUNSETS. 

After rain and in cloudy weather the sunsets in the Bed Seii 
are marvellous. The deck of a steamer crowded witli 150 pas- 
sengers is sometimes hushed into mutest admiration — we had 
almost said, adoration — at the wonderful creations in cloudland, 
of gold and of green and of blue. The rudest are overawed — 
you might hear a pin fall. It is a new heaven and a new 
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oartli, but an eartb ethcrealised, built up out of the fragments 
of dreams, solemn temples and gorgeous piiniaeles, with rivers 
laving silent shores, fretted with the gold of these Islands 
of the lUest. and no galley with oars or gallant ships pass 
thereby. 

THE AiLvn. 

Tlie Arab, pure and sim])lc, is n splendid typ(‘ of humanity. 

( Jrandeur of mien seems to exist in the nice. Our readers have 
only to go to our horse bazaar - -sueli men— sucli horses are 
to be seen for a tliousand miles IVom Oman to IMograbeya. 
Do you mind tlic Darliar given l)y Sir Dartle Frere in tlie 
d'owai Hall to tlui Imam of Miiskat when the denizens of tlie 
desert strode across the tloor in sandalled majesty with a dignity 
that kings might (uivy ? Where were your Holkars then ?* 
There is anotlan' side of the Ar<ab character, and which does 
not go without saying. When Sir Kichard Burton was in 
P)ond)ay (1870) X)(H)ple observed a large hollow in his cheek 
and wondered how it came to pass. It fell about in this wise. 
At 2 a.ni. of tlie 19th April, 1855, Burton, Speke, and Stroyaii, 
being then at Berb(*.ra, were attacked by 150 Somalis. Stroyaii 
was murdered, St>cke wounded in several ])la(;es, and Burton 
wounded by a spear which ])asscd through his (dieck dividing 
the palate. Ample vengeance was exacted. This is merely a 
sample of the wild Arab. It is his nature so to do. 

TWO HEROES. 

Two men breathed their last, — one in 1882 at the head, and 
* thti other in 1887 at the foot, of the lied Sea. Suez and Aden, 
entrance and exit, each has its guardian spirit beckoning the 
men of this and (»tlier generations to new enterprise in the 
cause of chivalry and philanthrojiy. 

Of Palmer, 

‘ ^ “In Greece a Greek, 

In Tyre a true Tluenician, in the waste 
Of marbled Tadmor, an Arabian 81ickh 
All would have thought him.” 

* “ 1802. Mr. Klphinstoiie told me that his (Holkar’s) appearance was 
mean, and he compared him to a Hindustani Syce or groom.” — Blphinstonc’s 
Life^ vol. i., ]). 2o2. 
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Both in succession hold the chair of Lord Almoner’s Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and clad in the 
panoply of Oriental learning, each in his own way went Ibrth 
to Arabia and flung down the gauntlet to the False Prophet 
like some valiant crusader in the brave days of old. 

But steel is harder than brain, and force and fraud may undo 
all the cunning of the schools. You may silence the tongue 
you cannot confute, so the Nasarani was hurled from a precipice 
a few miles from the Wells of Moses ; you can almost seii the 
spot from the steamer’s deck, his mangled remains picked u]) 
piecejiieal, or what could be found of them, and laid reverently 
ill St. l^Lul’s Cathedral. Thus died Edward Henry Palmer at 
the age of forty-two, the. Sliekh Abdullah. 

Ion Keith Falconer died at the age of thirty-one at Aden, at 
his post, and here the voice of critiidsin is hushed, for he — 

“A younger brother has reached the city of the Saintly, 

The new Jerusalem.'’ 

I 

All liarl’s son by l)irth, he was — liy instinct and education, 
which dc'velotted into enthusiasm for one, strange to say, he had 
never seen but only retul about — a veritable pupil and discijde 
of l)r. John. Wilson, of Bombay, for his whole character was 
moulded on the framework of that distinguished man, justifying 
tlie wtiys of Cod to men in this, that the good that men do shall 
live after tlicni. Qum amism salca. 

The sword in these Egyptian lands may undo what the sword 
has done, but not even arbitrary power or superstition, can wipe 
away from the page of history the memory of these bold and 
reliant s])irits. Two sjdendid fellows. Genius, learning, luxury 
(at least for one of them), home, friends, country, life itself, 
offered up without a whine of regret, and with only one murmur 
of recrimination when Palmer cursed his murderers. You tell 
me that if certain things had been done these men need not 
have lost their lives. If certain things were done there would 
be an end of all courage, and of all heroism, and endui’ance, and 
we should be left with the faith that falters, and the heart that 
(piails, in this age of ours, and in this year which Bacon in his 
ilay called — Octogcsimits odavus annus mirahilis. 
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CHAITKU LX I. 

Lon(jkvity in India. 

“ A(jK is a plain and pal^xilde fpiality that admits of no dispute/* 
says Adam Smith. Other imm may dispute about our ai^e, but 
wlien wc get old there can be no dispute about tlie fact. If you 
livci you are l)ound to get old, for tlie seend of })erpetu'al youth 
remains to be discovered. 

Old j)eo]de are not without attractions. Tliey are landmarks 
- liidvs also which bind together successive generations. Tlicre 
are fainilit‘s in Imlia, for example the Normans, whilom of 
( Calcutta, which nearly bridge the whole period of the English 
occupation. J^larc aux (hrmes. When the Priiuje of Wales w.as 
at Benares, in 1875, at his own recpiest he was taken to see Mi s. 
Kennedy. That lady was born in 1787 and died at ninety-seven 
years of age, leaving 180 descend.ants. Moreover, slie had seen 
liOrd Liike before he left India in 1807. Then “ the l>uke : ” 
lie also went to see old people in (hlcutta in 1801, and visited 
Mrs. denkinson, the progenitrix of the Liverpool family of 
nobles and the last survivor of the Black Hole. The Duke 
himself becomes famous, so he has his turn, and Mrs. Hough, 
\vho had danced with liim in Bombay in 1803, becomes an object 
of attraction (born 1785, died 1873), so that successive Viceroys 
as they pass that way in the sixties and seventies are introduced. 
Some, perhaps all, of these ladies were born in the country and 
never left it. Hill-stations were*, a novelty in Mrs. Kennedy’s 
times : she was taken very ill at one of them and WTmld never 
go back again. 

The age of ladies is a ticklish subject, so we pass on to Heber, 
who was entertained “right royally” at Sikrol near Benares 
by Brooke, the father of the Bengal Civil Service, fifty-six years 
in tlie country. Warden sat down to write his book on “Land 
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Tenures : ” this was in I ndia in 1814, and he liad joined the 
Bombay Civil Service in 1709. Great is the deliglit of the 
traveller in India to meet with such patriarchs : nor is the feeling 
(M)iifined to Europeans in India. Aurangzeb at ninety or Nizam - 
ul-Mulk at one hundred and four had but to show himself, when 
there was a burst of enthusiasm. Maria Graham (1809) stumbles 
upon a General Macpherson, who had fought on the losing side 
at Culloden, keeping watch and ward on a lonely little fort on 
an inlet of the Indian Ocean — Sion — long an outpost of British 
supremacy, which, in these latter days, has been extcmded to 
Quetta, a thousand miles from Alacpherson’s hold. And Andrew^ 
Wilson {Abode of Sn,on\ IBTb) thus s])eaks with awe: — “I met 
at Srinagar (Kashmir), Colonel (hirdner, a soldier of fortune, 
ninety years of age. There was something appalling to hear 
this ancient warrior discourse of almost prehistoric times, Banjit 
Singh, Shah Shujah, and Dost Muhammad.” Or later still 
(1875) Sir James Caird records his meeting with Mr. Drummond, 
a tea-].)lanter of the North-West, ''fifty years in India, now 
seventy-eight, in good health and likes tlie country.” Tlieii 
there was General Dick at Dehra Dun, wh(» had fought undei' 
Lfud Lake in 1805. He died in 1875 (ninety).* 

But whether in India or Europe, old Indians, specially if they 
liave " done ” anything, are much sought after. Do Boigue died 
in 1830 [it eiglity. Tod {Annals of Itajastlian) paid him a visit 
at Chanibery. lie had an old Indian servant who luul been 
with liim thirty years. The memory of India was then to him 
that of a long hot day. To the conqueror of the Bajputs the 
field of Mairta "appears all as a dream,” or with Scott "like 
the slijidcjw of clouds drifting over a harvest-field.” 

Then there was Bernadotte, tlie King of Sweden, thci grand- 
father of Oscar, who entertained the Oriental Congress the other 
year. He died at the age of eighty, but when a young man he 

* 1892, May 7. J. H. Brklgmau died in North-West Proviuce, aged O.'l 
III 1833 he was granted 60,000 acres of land on the borders ol' Nepal, wliich 
he lias rescued from jungle and wild beasts. Survived almost all his sons 
and grandsons. Been several times home. Rode on horseback until a year 
or two ago. A friend saw him twenty years ago. He was tlien dressed in a 
blue swallow-tail coat with brass buttons, the mode when he arrived in India. 
He was rich and pleased when Sir Auckland Colvin came from a distance to 
see him. 
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fought with the French at ( hiddalur (1783). He was then a 
sergeant, wounded and taken prisoner, and kindly treated by 
the Enf^lish commandant Wangeiiheim. Many years after this 
the General attended the levfe of Bernadotte, when he entered 
Hanover in triumph as a conqueror. Yon have served in 
India ? said the King. Yes, at Ciiddalnr.'' ‘‘Have you any 
recollection of a wounded sergeant yon took under your protee- 
tion ? ” With diffieulty Wangenlieim reniembered and said he 
did, and would Iik(^ to hear of his welfare. “ That }'ouMg 
sergeant w'as the ])ersoii wdio lias now tlie honour to address 
you,” said the King, “ and I am happy at tliis jaiblic o])])or- 
tunity to acknowdedge the obligation.” 

Lord El]>hinstone, successively (b»veriior of Madras and 
Bombay, died in 18b0 at the age oi’ fifty-two. In ISHo Janu's 
Faed was summoned to Balmoral to exhibit his picture of Lord 
Elphinstone. JFer Majesty, who hiis a wonderful memory, 
Kuggiisted that tlie eyes were too far ajiart. Tlie artist had 
been working from busts, pliotos, and the hints ol’ fiiemls. The 
pliotos showed tlie (^yes close to each othm’, but as such a 
feature is considered by artists firtal to beauty, and as Lord 
Elphinstoiu* was considered a very fine-looking man, Faed 
concluded tlui eyes weiu further apart tlian appeared in the 
jihotos. But the photos and law Majesty’s memory were 
correi'tj and all honour to her Majesty that sin* had not forgotten 
the features tliat Inid ini]>ressed hm* in her (*arly youtli. 

An ac(udental meeting which took jdace in Bombay in 
Filiruary 1886 is worth recording ami would be a fine subject 
fVtr a ])ainter. Sir Henry liamsay,* fifty years in India, with 
six montlis’ furlough; (Jeneral Bhayre, of Baroda-exmspiracy 
memory — Mi; ni also, wliere a bullet passed through liis body — 
forty-six yea i s with six months’ furlougli ; and a third who had 
never been home, labouring all liis thirty-eight years for the 
good of others — Bowen, he of the falcon eye — 

“ilis eye e'en turn’d on empty space 
Beam'd keen witli lionour.” 

Xedde triumvirate ! 

* Born 1810, entered the Indian Army 1834, served in the ranjab cam- 
pngn 1848-40, was for many years Commissioner- of Kumaun, and retired 
April 18913.-— B. 
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Of the men who have spent consecutively the longest number 
of years in India a few names must suffice : J. Lawrepoe and 
Elph in stone (thirty-one), Colebrooke (thirty- two), Whitlock 
(thirty-six), Marshman and Metcalfe (thirty-seven), Jonathan 
Pun can (thirty-nine), Bowen (forty), Claude Martin (forty-two), 
Schwartz and Oehterloiiy (forty-eight), Cheape (fifty), Kier- 
nander and Mark Ciibbon (sixty). 

Of service; in India, Bamsay counts fifty-eight, ralmor 
fifty-three, Casement forty- seven, Bliayre and Sl(;eman forty- 
six, Carey forty-two, Dr. John Wilson forty-four, Munro forty, 
Sir Walt(;r Elliot thirty-nine, Briggs thirty-three, Warren 
Hastings thirty-thnic. Marstoii, who saved the life of Sir 
(diaries Napier in Sind, forty-six, still lives. 

Of men wlio have served in India some have lived to a great 
age. Three mighty men of war tower far above their fellows, 
one from each of tlie three; kingdoms: Comhermere (ninety- 
two), Tweeddale (ninety), Gougli (ninety). But there is quite 
a host of the. grand old men of India, slightly ^iinder tliis age, in 
arms, in arts, in letters and philanthro}>y.* Sii* George Bussell 
Clark (eighty-nine), Kiernander and Bennell (eighty-eight), 
Warren Hastings, Ifollock, and Briggs (eighty-six), Amherst, 
Harris, ( heape, and Sir Walter Elliot (eighty-four), Wellesley, 
Wellington, and Teignmouth (eighty-three), Elleuhorough, 
David Baird, Strathnairn, and Marsden (eighty-two), M. 
El])hiustone (eighty), De Boigne and Bishop Wilson (eighty).; 

Then follow tlie septuagenarians : Sir T. Hislo]) (seventy- 
nine), Sir Philip Erancis, Baiiald Martin, and James Eergus- 
son (seventy-idglit), Impey, Charles Grant, Mark (hibbon, 
and Molesworth (seventy-seven), ,Ionathan Scott and diaries 
Eorhes (seventy-six), Generals Stuart and Medows (seventy- 
five), Clyde (seventy-four), Carey, Orme, and the Marquis oi‘ 
Hastingf^ (seventy- three), Harry Smith, John Lawrence, and 
Dr. Duff (seventy-two). Silk Buckingham, Schwartz, Harding, 
Sir C. J. Napier, (folebrooke, and Dr. J. Wilson (seventy-one), 
James Eorhes, ralmor, and Bowen (seventy). Tliese last 

* Brian Flougliton Hodgson, D.C.L., born February, 1800, canu? out to 
India in 181‘J ; brought to light the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal ; 
wrote many papers on Natural History, languages of aboriginal tribes, 
Buddhist theories, etc. ; retired in 1843, and is still alive (October 1802). — B, 
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reached the s])an of the Psalmist’s three score years and ten. 
But some people did not live long in David’s time. No mt)narch 
after David except Solomon and Manasseh ever exceeded sixty. 
Our Indian septuagenarians were mere boys ” compared with 
the first three ” Nestors we have named. 

Strange, is it not, that the profession of tlie soldier, w ith which 
we should be disposed to associate everything inimical to Imman 
life, should be tlie most prolific in examples of longevity ? But 
every mail brings us the new^s of Indian oflicers, men w ho liave 
survived to as great an age as any we liave named; and among a 
host of otlier^^, JVfagdala and Sir Henry liawdinson, born in 1810, 
and (Jenei’al Alexander Cunningliam, born in 1814, still flourisli 
at home in a green old age. 

Tlie story goes that wdien Sir Walter Scott w^as in London he 
called on Allan Cunningham, and on asking him what he wiis 
going to do with his boys, Allan said, “ 1 ask that (luestion 
often at my owui heart and 1 cannot answer it.” Scott spoke to 
Lord Melville, Mr^ John Loch, and others,* and we now know 
the result in the Indian career of three of them. This was the 
way friends hel])ed each other in the olden time. 

When Adam Smith wnote a hundred years ago he eom])lained 
of the little interest the “ nabob ” of his time had in India. He 
says that “ it w\as jx'rfectly indifferent to him the day after he 
left it wiiether the whole country was swallowed uj) by an 
earthquake.” But in the nineteenth century the men wiio have 
taken the deepest interest in India are those wdio have livi'd 
longest in it. Witness such lives as John Shore, Charles 
Grant, Mountstuart Elphiiistone, or Dr. Dull. Did their zeal 
‘ for India evajiorate with the last sight of the Hugh or the 
Western Ghats ? I trow not. There are those also who have 
fallen in the strife and not unwillingly at the post of duty — 
men who consecrated themselves to India and left their bones 
in it as witnesses for the ages to come. Carey, Coote, Corn- 
wallis, Duncan, Durand, Elgin, Heber, and Havelock, Neill, 
Nicholson, Mayo, flones and Kiernander, Henry LawTence, 
Muiiro, Ochterlony, Sale, Sclwartz, and the two Wilsons — 

Their bones are scattered far and wide, 

O’er mount and stream and sea. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scotty ix., 246, and Jourwxly ii., 184. 
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In a list of the most distinguished Europeans vho Inive acted 
a. part in India since the Cape passage was discovered, of one 
hundred and thirteen names takeii at random, forty-six died in 
India or adjacent lands and seas. Of several no man will ever 
know their resting-] dace. The Conollys, Coke, Troiihridge, all we 
know of tliem is “ they were and they are not.” Some of tlieir 
l)odies have undergone strange migrations. Xavier, from Nipon 
to Goa, is now ensepulclired in silver and he is cmionised among 
the saints ; Alhu(]ner(]ue and Vasco da Gama to Portugal, 
Tlie toml) of tlie former at (Joa was 
long worshi])ped hy the natives as 
that of a man wlio judged them 
righteously. ])a Gama’s cenotaph at 
(k)cliin is like the grave of Moses on 
iVIouiit Xe])o. Yon may seek for it 
l>ut will not find it. Jacquemont 
was exhumed a lew years ago, and a 
handful of hones and ashes (all that 
was left of liini) taken to France;* 

Coote’s body to Hampshire ; and 
Lord Mayo’s to Ireland ; Mark Cub- 
l)on’s from Suez to England ; Claude 
Martin’s remains were dug uj) by the 
mutineers in 1857 ; Skinner was 
buried in the church he had himself 
built in Dehli; Judson and John 
Peter Grant died at sea ; Elgin sleeps 
wall under an oak tree in the cemetery 
of Dharmsala, in Kangra. A strange 
request was made by the Mar(]uis of 
Hastings on his deatli-bed (Malta 
1827) — that his right liand should be 
cut off and kept until the deatli of 
the Marchioness, which was done, 
when it was put into her coffin and 
buried with her. 

Here we retrograde — it is a stej) from the cradle to the grave, 

* Ante, Vol. I., pp. 183, 203. 
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and vice versa. There are anion, the one hundred and thirteen 
names, tifty-three English, tliirty-one Scotch, eleven Irish, seven 
French, three American, tliree Portuguese, two Swedish, one 
Oerinan, one Dutcih, and one Spanish. These one Imndred and 
thirteen are a selection, as we said, oi‘ the most distinguished 
Europeans in the liistory of modern India. So much for their 
nationality. 

We now come to another (jnestion : What proportion of 
married men are in this one hundred and thirteen? The 
haclielurs are, and liave heen, a strong force in India. Many 
after Jiaving ladd out have ultimately yielded to the over- 
whelming iascinations of the fair sex. Here are several who 
were altogether iiiijiervious : Amherst, (Tyde, Coote, Macaulay, 
Schwartz, the two Elphinstones, Jonathan Duncan, Metcalfe, 
James Fergusson, and Ochterlony. Nobody expects such 
wanderers as Waghoin or Coryat, or Jac(piemont or Leyden, or 
Henry Martyn or Sir Alexander Burnes, or Pottinger, a saint 
like Xavier, or, a singer like Camoens to be marri('d men. 
These men go a warfan; on their own charges. You may 
add also Bowen,* who was not a misogamist, though Scliwartz 
maintained that t'elibacy was an essential of the missionary. 
Judson, however, paid no attention to this, and was married three 
times, and so was Carey. Judson’s wives were all authoresses. 

We have named over twenty unmarried men, but it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the remainder were married. 
Who can tell, for example, Avhether James IMacrae, Governor of 
Madras, was a married man ? ITjc public knew not that Orme 
was married until he died. But making allowaince for such 
uncertainties, the Benedicts are greatly in excess on our list. 
<If the lifty names of men over seventy years of age forty-five 
<rf them were married. The longest-lived, therefore, are the mar- 
ried men, to which the bachelors of to-day will retort that they 
married because; they were long-lived, and were not long-lived 
because they were married. “ Under which king, Bezonian ? 

Many are the reflections on the lives of Indian heroes on old 
age. “ I am getting old,"’ is the burden of many a sigh and 
refrain, even with Charles Napier, who kept his hard and well- 
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seasoned frame in excellent condition far beyond the limits 
assigned to most men. But as Holmes says : “A cat can’t be 
always a kitten.” 

Hear Miiiiro : — “ When I rise 1 feel as if I had the staggers.” 

1 soon will not know the difference between a breckau and a 
dokan ” (ani/lic'e, fern and dock-leaf) : and again, “ T sliall be 
when I leave India.” Deafness increases. The (General in 
Afghanistan who was asked by the Captain why his field-pieces 
had been removed during the night and replied : Yes, as I have* 
always said, it’s a good thing to wear flannel next the skin,” — is 
a ludicrous example. And, sooth to say, men are reminded of 
their age sooner than they like. Outram at fifty-four is “ Auld 
Jamie” among the 78th Highlanders, and about the same time 
Colin ('aiiipbell, Commandeu-in-Chief (‘* Khabardar ” himself 
being then sixty-liv(*), left him at the Alambagh with the words : 
''Bake care of yourself, for mind, Janies, you are no chicken.” 

And then there is the memory. As the last stage ap])roaches 
the meanest trifles outlive tlie greatest actions ol‘ their lives. 
That the Duke had the itch in Bombay and tliat he wiped it 
out with baths of sulphuric acid he never forgot, as also the 
smokti of the tint at Assjiye which taught him where there was 
a, ford, and the inevitable boar-hunt. There must be a. wild 
fasc-ination about a boar-hunt, as it also haunted hllpliinstone to 
his dying day. 

I conclude that men get old in India in the estimation of 
their fellows at an earlier date than in England. Seniority is 
the grave of emulation, said Henry Lawrence, and the inevitable 
iifty-five sends us to the Asia Minors. A crowd of young men are 
perpetually dinning it into our ears, until we begin to believt; 
it ; “ You arc the oldest man in the station. Go home and 
hear Gladstone talk for two hours, who is twenty years your 
senior, and you will l)e satisfied with yourself at all events.” 
The youngest-lcjoking old man that ever appeared in India was 
certainly Charles James Mathews on the Prince of Wales’s visit 
in 1875. Until you saw his face you had only before you a man 
ill the gay exuberance of youth, and he was humorous to the 
last. As he stepped on board he kept jingling in his hand a lot 
<jf two-anna pieces which he had received as change. What 
shall I do with them ? ” His eye now brightening : “ Happy 
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thought, I shall pass them off as tliree-peiiny bits ! ” Happy the 
man who at seventy-two can indulge in light pleasantry and not 
neglect tlie weightier duties of his age. 

An Englisliman who has lived for thirty or forty years in 
India is a kind of miracle — accidents on flood and field, sleep- 
ing with open doors, poison, miasma and wild beasts, accidents 
from liorse-flesh and rickety lioiises, sleeping pointsmen or 
drowsy engineers, swollen rivers, sunstroke, sudden alternations 
of temperature, cholera and fever, not to s]»eak of battle, murder, 
or sudden death. 

England X)ays a heavy tribute to India in her young men. 
Tlierc is a big grist from the mills which grind exceedingly 
sure, and sometimes not at all slow. “ Lord spare the green and 
take the ripe.” Lut the green do not spare tliemselves. Henry 
Martyn (tliirty-two), Jacquemont (thirty-one), Pottinger (thirty- 
two), Stoliezka (thirty-six), Basevi (thirty-eight), Cameron in 
the Sudan, or him of whom Warren Hastings wrote: — 

“An earlier death was Eliot’s doojn, 

1 saw liis opening virtues bloom ; ” 

or Leyden (thirty-six), whom Malcolm l)ewailcd — 

“Where sleep the brave on Java's strand, 

Thy ardent sjurit, Leyden, fled.” 

The Queen’s enemies never “ spare the green.” Burnes (thirty- 
six), the Conollys about tlie same age, Nicliolson (tliirty-six) : a 
legion of tli(3 mighty dead. Emily Eden, a spinster of uncertain 
age, on a visit to an Indian eemetery noted tluit tlie tonilis 
were mostly of children or young people. Writing to her sister 
she adds archly enough: “You need not therefore be at all 
anxious on our account ! ” 

The clergy, as a rule, in India have been long-lived : this is 
no (loul)t owing to their temjierate habits and peaceful vocation. 
Jacobi, K. C. Archbishop of Agra, arrived in India 1841. 
Jubilee celebrated Feb. 1891. However, tlie entire series of the 
Bishops of Calcutta since the establishment of the Episcopate 
have died in India, always excepting the present incumbent, 
whom God preserve : Middleton (fifty-four), Helier (forty- three), 
Turner (fifty ?), Wilson (eighty), Cotton (fifty -three), Milinan 
(sixty). All were married (of Milmaii I am uncertain). 
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Some of the missionaries liave lived goodly lives, and exceed 
the bisliops: Carey (seventy- three), Keirnander (eiglity-cight), 
Jndson (sixty -two), Marshman (fifty-nine), Scliwartz (seventy- 
one), Duff (seventy-two), Wilson (seventy-one), Bowen 
(seventy) ; to which list many names could he added. 

A great many men perish from overwork. Xavier (forty-six), 
and Waghorn (forty-nine), are extreme cases. What about 
Dalliousie (forty-eiglit), Elgin (fifty-two), Canning (fifty), and 
James Wilson (fifty-five), the ablest financier India ever liad : 
he certainly died from overwork and coming to India too late 
in life V “ You cannot transplant an oak at fifty,” quoth Burke;. 
Archbislio]) Porter (sixty- two), ‘‘too late, too late!” “My 
nK)ther,” said he to me, “ was born in Kirkcudbright,” and sure 
1 a.m that the mantle of St. Cuthbert never fell on a more loving 
or gemial disciple. 

There have been what we cnll untimely ends. People who 
observe coincidences have been struck with the strange fatality 
of tlie leaders of tlie Ambala Conference (18G9)~May(), Durand, 
Donald McLeod and Slier AH himself. Three Military 
Secretaries oi‘ the Viceroys all died in battle or carnage; within 
a sliort time of eacdi other ; Colley at Majuba, l^arle on tlie 
Xile, and Gordon at Khartum — all in Africa. 

Distinguisln;d Irishmen in India are few, Imt they are in the 
higluist realms of fame. Wellington, Wellesley, Coote, Charles 
Kapier, W]K;eler, Gough, Mayo, and the two Lawrences may be 
claimed as Irislimen. 

In this roll of distinguished men we have said there are thirty- 
one Scotsmen. A further analysis brings out the fact that 
only two or three belong to the eighteenth century. For Scots- 
mf;n, therefore, in tlie eighteenth century the prospect was dull 
enough in India. A story is told of a Scotsman passing the old 
Secretariat in Calcutta about sunset. He coughed out, “ I say 
Grant,” when about a dozen heads appeared simultaneously at 
the windows to reconnoitre the speaker, I don’t think this 
story belongs to the eighteentli century : it evidently harks 
back only to 1805-16, when Charles Grant was elected thrice 
chairman of the East India Company. 

Somebody is always first, and the English nation, by pre- 
scription and proximity, were first to establish themselves in 
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India. The truth is the faces of the Scots wei’e in early da>'s 
turned to the West and not to the East Indies. Paterson, tliat 
eminent Scotsman who founded tlie Bank ot England, led them 
to Pari(‘n, and even when Burns sang, “ Will ye go to the 
Indies, lassie ? ” he was not thinking of Hindustan hut rather ot 
tile Oronoco, or even \drginia, to which 1 k‘ was on tlu* eve of 
embarking to herd cattle in the ])rairies of the West. 

Hot until the last year of the century did Sir Haaid Bail’d 
apjiear, hut it was ‘'persecution dragged him into fame.” (Ireat 
Scot! With the dawn of a new century another era began. El- 
])hinstone, IMackintosh, and Munro, three Scotsmen, slia\ in and 
tem])ta’ale, who did not smoke, and who read their Bibles daily. 
Malcolm followed them. AfUn-a long lull, Ibr India’s extremity 
was Scotland’s o})])ortunity, tlie cry arose, “ The Eampbclls are 
(joining,” and Dalhousie belield < lyde, sword in hand; and 
(jmergiiig from the heat of a. great conllagratioii .Elgin, Hope 
(Irant, Xeill, Outram, Bose and Magdala* came forth as it wen/ 
out of the fire, .seven times 2 )uritied. It was Scotland’s turn 
now. What she missed in the eighteenth century she fully 
made up in the nineteenth, for no one will deny that .she has 
had Ikt fair share of honour and glory and the highest paid 
offices of the State. It was the order of ProN idenee that Sir 
William Jones should come befoi’e Mackintosh, Warren 
Hastings before Dalhousie, Bake before Clyde, (Vire}uiud Henry 
Martyn before Duff and Wilson. But; for one Covernor-Geiieral 
who was a Scotsman in tlu‘ eighteenth century you will have 
five filling that exalted ollice in tlu* nineteenth; f(jr one Com- 
mander- in-Chief of the Indian Army who was a Scotsman you 
will liaA e live. And in the long bead-roll of tJie Governors of 
Bombay and Madras it is the same story with this difterence, 
seven in our century to one in the last. Stands Scotland Avhere 
it did? 1 should think so, and much better than it did. St. 
Andrew is the cry — 


“ Still as of yore, Queen of the North ! 

Still canst thou send thy children forth.” 

Sir 11 obert C. Napier, Itorn in Ceylon (1810); died January 12th, 1800. 
“ 1 liave ahvavs felt that iny name belonged to Scotland.’’ — S])eeeh on receiv- 
ing freedom oi’ the City of Edinburgh, September IGth, 18G8. 
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Piilesiine, foi* example. Proliably it is the dream of your life: 
four weeks of sacred scenes — a kind of sacrament which binds 
earth to lieaven. Well I remember one day — we liad got as far 
as Oade.-Syria, with our human nature still about us — my 
exhausted companion throwing himself on the ground with a 
“ Well, now let us have a good Scotch story.” So it is with 
these cannibals a kind of Dante’s where the darkness is 

very visible : but we must try and rummage some skeletons out 
of the cupboard, for it is good to be merry and wise, 

Tlier(*. are tw o kinds of cannibals — those w^ho eat tlieir enemies, 
and those who eat tlieir friends. 

“ Why do you not kill your dogs instead of youj* elderly 
relatives?” “Dog catch otter,” was the re] )ly of a utilitarian 
1 ‘atagonian. 

“Mind, I’m to liave the first slice,” a great novelist makes tlic 
sailor ejaculate, as he secs the lot wddch had been cast has fallen 
ujion him. And there is a touch of grim humour in Sidney 
Smith’s answer to “ What shall we do with Ireland?” “Let 
lier eat/ her childi-en, and then you will have the ])hilosopher’s 
stom^ of Political Economy. You wdll increase the food-su])ply 
and diminish the numhm* of mouths that prey on the capital 
stock.” 

Then there is a story of Herodotus that “Darius sent for a 
certain race of Indians w^ho eat their fathers.” We Indians can 
swallow a good deal, but are inclined to make faces at this 
dr, resist (tncf : so w^e rcjieat the ditty : — 

“ lli'rodoius, II orodotus, 

You could uofc ,s])cdl, you ancient cuss; 

The ])ncsts of I'l^ypt ganunoii’d you, 

Which was not very hard to do. 

Ihit don’t you think you’ll gammon us, 

Herodotus, Herodotus! ” 

Possibly far dowui in the substratum of our social history 
cannibalism existed, — 

“ For not the Christian, nor the Jew alone. 

The Pei’sian or the Turk acknowledge this. 

’This mystery to the wild Indian known, 

And to the cannibal and Tartar, is ” — 
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universal? No, not universal: that would liave soon ended in 
the vision of CampbeH’s Last Man : the last of the human race 
as Adam saw its prime. If it did not exist, how has the idea 
worked itself into all languages ? Arc these forms the nodules 
of an extinct world, or are we to regard them as mere imagery, 
poets’ licence or extravaganza, the bellowings of revenge, of 
boastful indignation, rather tlian idioms which have filtered 
through the ages long after tlie reality has disappeared ? I dare 
not touch tlie J lama tf ana, but T am sure it is there in abuiidanc'e, 
reality ora dream. Homer also; Achilles exclaims in his fury 
tliat he would like to cat the flesh of his enemies. David also 
in the L-salms, The .Scotch version, by an Englishman — 

AVhon as mine enemies and foes, 

Most wicked persons all, 

To eat my flesli against mo rose, 

They stumbled and did fall.” 

“ I’ll chaw the]!! u]),” says some old Napier or Chamberlain 
on Afghan hill or Indian plain. 

‘'You have killed me witli kindin^ss. Yon have done every- 
thing except bury me,” says IJ. S. Crant as he leaves our 
station. This, and a doting mother to her child, “ I could eat 
you up,” bring us to (piite the opj)osite pole of cannibjdism. 

Tyrrell Leith was great on this and kindred subjects : our dis- 
cussions, alas ! brought to a close by his early death. No more 
shall we drive before Etesian Avinds, or glide quietly into some 
creek of IIe])tanesia and listen to the flapping of the great lateen 
sail — 

“ Now thy brow is cold, 

J SCO thee in the days of old.” 

I 

There is no doubt that the land we live in — Western India — 
has had an evil reputation, and that for a very long time. If 
you spread your dredging net wide enough to catcli the Mardi- 
cura or man-eater on the shores of the Caspian, and the assassins 
(Hashishin) of Alamut, you will secure some fine gregarious 
specimens fbr your Chamber of Horrors. None of them foT- 
tunately come up alive : they are all as extinct as the dodo or 
the megatherium. 

England is the St. George that has slain the great dragon of 
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infiinticidc^ which aiiiuiif; the Jadhcyas ravaged Kachh and 
Katliiawar and made them a scene for the massacre of tlai 
innocents, and that Cyclopean monster of self-immolation which 
laid waste ]iaj])utana in the days of Akhar — Ja/uliar — wliich 
you can get men now only to speak of with hated l>reath. 

The Thags are nearly as extinct as tlie ghouls of the Arahufn 
NiglUs. Thousands of victims in INIalwa and fai' Ixyoiid, of tluit 
accairscid gang — 

“ Who buried thoni deex), 

I'licir bones to sleo]), 

'I’liiit mortal mail might never them see,” 

w itliin the area we htive described, have come and gone, — tlie 
greatest organisations whicli have ever existed for tlie destrno 
tion of human hde. 

Th(! history of catiniltalism in India is like that of snakes in 
Ireland : — “ Tliere arc^ no snakes in Ireland.” Herodotus lu'gnn 
it (n.(J. 44G). AVe ta,k(‘ up a pajuu* and hnd it at Jajhpur, Ka- 
tidc {Pionver, April 1840). As wci htive said before, sometimes 
they eat their friends, sometimes their relations, sometimes their 
enemies. Wlien they do the one they never do the (ather. 
'fl ley eat, however, and seem thankful. Somiitimes they fatten 
them u]) and sometimes they make them lean, orwtiit until they 
tire attenuated and life is not wortli living for. It is this last 
Herodotus aflects, and he is very circumstantial. The fasting 
man on the thirtieth day would htive been of no use to them. 
The victim must be ill, but not too ill. Then, says he, their 
llesli would be sjtoiled for tlicm. Tlie picture is not attractive, 
not nearly so much as in the other metliod. {Arabian Ni(/hfs) : 
‘‘ I ate little that I might not grow fat, and every one of my 
comjianions who became fat they ate, until I and that man 
remained, for I was lean and he was ill.” There is a rich vein 
of sentimentality about this. Yes, that man was ill and 1 was 
lean, so we had niucli to be thankful for. This was (dearly not 
a case of “ laugh and grow lat.” The etiquette was that the 
men ate men {mar di curacy the women women. Nobody could 
eat the otlier sex. It was a compliment to the other sex that 
the one would not eat the other. In all this there was great 
rihnement, and cannibalism was deprived of its repulsive 
features, coaxed into chivalry, if not made one of the Tine Arts. 
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After Herodotus, the caiinihal in India is by no means a blanh, 
for, not to speak of Ktesias, Aristotle, /Elian, Eliny, Pliilostratus, 
all liave their say on him. “ On, 2 ^(irh de CAitc IxVc” says D’An- 
ville, who had studied the subject {]M(iircinscmcnfH, 175:1). But 
wlait w e w'isli to iiiipress on the reader is tlu* fact that, aiiiony 
Europeans, Herodotus w\as tlu^. first to paint India hlaek with 
crmnilialism. He did not know^ India as lie knew^ Ih' 

is an oracle on Egypt, for he had been thei'c liiinself: but w e 
all know India better than Hei‘odotus. All that lie has put 
togi'Xher li(‘ lias gathered by liearsay. He was nevtu* nearer to 
India than Babylon on the Eujihrates, and e\ en the India which 
ho kiuiw only from skipjiers <»r traders down the Gulf, or i)il- 
grims fo the black stone of Mecca, wars a limited India — Sind 
(Hind), Kaddi or Gujarat. 01* the })eninsula of India lie knew 
notliing. His statements on our subject w^e entirely discreilit, 
aaid oth(!r writers avo have named have simply followed in his 
track. 

'Gie next notu'C we pindiice is from James Forbes (^Orlenhd 
Mcmoirx), and, curious eiiougli, (he juirt of India he deals Avith 
is that i'rom wdiicli, among others, Herodotus may be su])j.)osed 
to have drawn his information. “ On lea\'ing Bluiroch, I arrived 
at Debca,” he (juotes Jean Thevenot. The inhabitants formerly 
anthropotihagi, and it is not many years since man’s flesh was 
there sold in the markets.” 'VVe give it in tint original: “ Les 
liabitants de cet bourg etoieiit autrefois de ceux qu’on nommoit 
Merdicoura ou Antropofages, mangcurs d’hommes, et il n’y a 
pas grand nombre d’annees ipfon y vendoit encore de la chair 
hiimaine an niarche ” (Lrs Vot/a/jcs do M, dc Tlicvcnot aiu: 
Indcs Oricidalcs, 10 GO). 

Dabka, as the name is spelled noAvadays, is a village of 
2000 souls, 20 miles distant i'roin Baroda on the Mahi, and 
not unknoAvn to sportsmen. D’Anville, in commenting on this 
passage, to which he seems to give implicit belief, tells us that 
Tluivenot is a veracious traveller. /Scms doulc. But may not 
lie and Herodotus have been imposed upon ? The only shambles 
like enough to a butcher’s stalls, which have been seen in that 
quarter from time immemorial, is Avhen a dozen carcasses of 
black liuck and nilgai are suspended from tlie trees — delight 
of the shikari, and the luck of the roaring cam]). 
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A till id statement closes the body of evidence on this subject. 
In the* year 1822 two young men, liy name Lieutenant Trender- 
gast and CapLiin Low of the Madras Army, wandering near the 
sources of the Narmada, came to a jdace of the name of Amara- 
kanthak, inliabited by Gonds called liandarwars, and they have 
left on record the following extraordinary statement: — “We 
learned alter much trouble that they killed and ate the delicate, 
aged or dying of their relations.” * 

Here is Herodotus redivivus. Lut not content they add this 
delicious morsel : “In other things a simple race, they do it as 
an act accejitable to Kali, a mercy to thedr relations and a 
blessing to tlie whole race.” All who knew Dr. Wilson will 
share his misgivings where he says on this startling revelation 
{Cftsie, 1877) — “ This matter deserves to be imjuired into,” 
which we are now doing in a kind of way, and have looKcjd 
into Hunter’s GazcUrrr in vain for confirmation of the assertion 
of these two gentlemen. 

From all these stories one would infer tliat cannibalism in 
India was a, national institution, and, like sati, was sanctioned 
by the laws of tlie State or trilxi among which the custom was 
said to ])revail: but tlie real truth seems to be thcat canuilialism 
never existed in India. The l>asis and groundwork of all the 
speculations and assertions of the ancients and modiams lie in 
one word, and that word is — famine, lliey have not been able 
to distinguish between men driven to an act and men volun- 
teering an act. 

India lias been no more guilty of cannibalism than Jerusalem, 
Samaria, or Sai*agossa, the Ixdeaguered cities, the castaway 
'sailors on their floating rails, or the pilgrims in the sandy 
descu’t — 


“ Wlicn Mecca mourns her missing caravan, 

And Cairo sickens with tlie long delay,” 

driven to the last resource of human woe. 

India lias always been a land of famines. What has been 
recorded we know : what has not been recorded we do not 
know. But the furtlier back we grope the blacker the picture 


* Alexander’s Ea&t India Magazine, 1H31, p. 140. 
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until our steps are barred by the blackness of darkness itself in 
the Durga Devi famine of twelve years (1 39()--1407). That 
was an event beyond which the history of famines does not 
take us, when the ground for miles around such ancient cities 
as Gaur Mandu, Kamiuj, Xalyan was whitened witli the bom*s 
of the dead, and when Kali rode forth on lier ])ale liorse, 
triumphant, with a necklace of human skulls, and Hades 
followed after. I have no dou])t that it was the nunnoiy of 
some sucli event that whiled away the pen of Ilerodotus 1>\' 
the wat(a‘S of Babylon, and the tradition of Durga Devi itsi^lf 
that met The\'enot on his march to Ahmadabad in the apociy- 
plial human shambles of Dabkji. 

Go to the laniinc of 1739-70, when a third of tlie ])opulation 
of Bengal was destroyed. Go to Nasik and Kagar (1802,* 
Bomba jj (^azvtti'rr), Baroda and the Konkan (1812), Kathiawar 
(1812>). Bead Basil Hall and ('arnac, Orissa (18G3-07), read 
Hunter and the records of our latest famine (1876-77), and you 
will not re(|iure to consult Herodotus or Tlicvenot for examples 
of this most a])palliiig human frenzy. Not indigenous, nor of 
instinct, nor of artifice, nor willingly, nor of malice prepense, 
but poor humanity in its last agony and struggle for existenci', 
throwing its arms wildly about in a whirlwind of despair. 
Did any I’eshwah ever raise his little linger to alleviate or 
pr(;^'ont sudi a catasB’ophe ? The rulers of this laud, and in 
those times, only knew one thing, and that was how to take; 
care of themselves. 

We now ])roceed to the Aghori, who have the credit of being 
partly cannil)als. Ghora means terrible (Whitworth), and tlie 
word “ ogre ” may be derived from it * (Andrew Wilson). Tbey 
are in every rt'Si)ect the ghouls of the Arabian NajIUs^ are said 
to haunt burial-grounds and other sequestered sjjots, to feed upon 
dead human bodies, and to kill and devour any human creature 
who has the misfortune to hdl in their way ” (Lane). A few 
isolated statements of travellers, some, indeed most of them, 
unsupported by any evidence whatever, have appealed to the 
wild and weird imagination of men in all ages. Such is the 
fascination of the mysterious and the horrible. 


Quite as likely related to ugra^ “ the terrible,” a name of Hudra. — B. 
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You remember tlie story of Sidi Numan — the Sliekh and Ids 
beautiful Ijride ; and how he noticed she was such a small eater, 
ric(‘ — one pickle at a time with her bodkin — picked like a 
])ird ; liow he was a sound sleeper. But one ni<^ht by chance 
he awoke and missed liis l)eautiful Amin from his side; how he 
started up and rushed to the jaluscs, peering tlirougii wliich he 
was jTist in time to catch a glim])se of tlie woman in white ” 
vanishing across tlie iiiaidan, her muslin V(;il Hying in the 
wind ; how he opened the lattice, step])ed out into the cold 
moonlight, and followed her unobserved, and how over the 
garden wall of the cemetery he noticcid, to his horror, that she 
was sitt ing on the edge of a new-made grave with an old hag 
who was cutting off ])ieces of a cor])se, &c. But we must not 
forget the moral. Next morning he charged her with the 
crime, when she converted him into a dog and sent him howling 
out of the room. 

Fable, superstition and extravagance. It does not require 
such monsters to e^yist, for the genius of the i)oet in all ages and 
countries will soon create them. Evcm Bums had barely 
])asscd the limits of Tarbolton when he sees his legions — 

“ Skim the moors and dizzy crags 
Wi’ wicked speed. 

And in kirkyards renew tlicir leagues 
Oure bowkit dead.” 

The Katkaris of Matheraii do not eat tlieir dead, but they 
dig them uj) a fortnight after burial and burn them to ashes 
amid a wild orgy of drink and lamentation. Our great 
'authority on the Aghori is Tod, “ tln^ worthy and genial Colonel 
James Tod ” of Dr. Wilson. Tod died at the early age of tifty- 
tliree. He was settling some business with his London banker 
when he fell down in a fit of apoj)lexy. This was in 1835. 
He had been eighteen years in Eajputana, made the acquain- 
tance ol‘ Williams, the Ecsident of Baroda, and from him 
heard of the Aghori. Williams only knew of the facts here 
stated as they were given to him by hearsay, and Tod knew 
nothing of his own knowledge. 

Williams — loquitur — “ One of the Deora Chiefs told me that 
a very short time since, when conveying the body of his brother 
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to be burnt, one of these monsters crosse.cl ' the path of the 
funeral procession and begged to have the corpse, saying tliat 
it would make cxcudlent cliatni ! ” He docs not say whetlnn* 
the Cdiief guve the cor))se, drove away the Aghori or gave liim 
baJi Jishisli^. Again : “ One of these devils came, T think, in 1808 
to Baroda, and actually ate the arm of a dead child.” And 
then comes the story of the Brahman boy who was stoned to be 
converted into food, and afterwards rescue«l half-dead — which 
has been well harped upon. We have no doubt tliat the first 
case was to extort money, and that the second was an incident 
of some big famine. A man writing in 1835 of what anotlu'.r 
man told liiin in 1822 took place in 1808, might easily give the 
wrong vlate (which may have been 1812, a yeai* of famine). 
Howcvi'r, the curious reader may consult Tod’s boolv (Trarcls 
hi, Western India, 1835). These details made a deep and 
abiding impression on him, as we shall see, and awakTmed a 
keen interest in travellers who succeeded him in this region. 
Tod, however, laid the good fortune to meet with an Aghori 
un Girnar: and the picture of this naked ascetic haunted him to 
his dying day. It followed him to Ilomt‘, and the impression 
it made on him was so great that in England he could never 
get quit of it. No scene,” he says, ]>roduced such sentiments 
as I experienced on the summit of the seven-peaked Girnar, the 
Aghori heaving Ibrth the outjiouring of the spirit before the 
shrine of Gorakha, in the presence of a solitary Frank, on the 
precipitous side of Devakota, with the ocean lit up by the last 
rays of the setting sun.” 

The next instance {Amjh-Ind . Diet, 1885) : “An Aghori was 
lately cojivicted of offering an indignity to a human corpse, he 
having disinterred the body of a child and eaten a portion of 
it ; another was found with the hand and foot of a child only 
partially stripped of the flesh.” As these seem the most 
circumstantial cases, it is a i)ity Mr. Whitworth has giveai 
neither date nor place, which we think must be obtain- 
able. They are probably the “ damned spots ” in the famine 
of 1876, and we are confirmed in this ccaiviction by the 
ImiKTud Gazetteer, vol vi., though it refers to another 
occurrence : — “ A small party of Aghori lately established 
themselves on a neighbouring liill (Ujjain) and committed 
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dejmidations l>y snuteliiii^u;' lialf-cousuiiicrl bodies from the 
funeral i>yre.” 

Tluui Ibllows a statement which lets in a stream of glorious 
sunlight on tlie wliole business : — “ In the end the Mahraja’s 
(Sindia’s) oflieer, by ensitriiKj a rcffular supph/ of food, put a 
sto]) to tlu^se de[)redations/’ which shows that they were driven 
to the dcriilrr by lack of food. 



the plain. 

GIRNAR TEAKS.* 

The region to wliich the read(ir will now acicompaiiy us is 
that of Kachh and Kathiawar, the fertile j)arent of so many 
])rodigies. (lirnar, near Junagadh, from time immemorial has 
been the abode of the Aghori, and Tod resolved to visit the 
seven-])eaked mountain. It is in truth a wild and desolate 
^region — wilder and weirder by tlu^ gloomy associations with 
which it is invested : “ Antars vast and deserts idle. Hough 
quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven.” It is a 
stiff climb of oxer 3000 feet, but he did it and went over the 
Jain tem])les. The ])eak of Kalka, which the Aghori are said 
to haunt, is scpar.ated Iroin the point which Tod visited by a 

* The sketch iu the cut is from 'I’od’s Travels, and roughly rej)reserits tlie 
summits of Girnar. The Jaina temples are at an elevation of about 2700 
feet ; the first summit, that of Amba Mataji, is about 600 feet above them; 
the second, of Gorakhanath, reaches a height of about 3450 feet ; the third, of 
Dattatraya or Neminatha, is nearly as high ; the Oghad and Kenuka peaks 
are lower, and Kalka or Kalika Mata is the farthest. — B. 
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deep valley — tlie Valley of the Shadow of Death — and I am not 
surprised that neither Tod (1822), Dr. Wilson (1835), Dr. 
Burgess (1869), Andrew Wilson (1875), Dr. Campbell (1888), 
nor Dr. Codrington (1890), paid it a visit. There are limits to 
human endurance. Tod fevered and his feet failed him; Dr. 
Wilson was too anxious to get down to the stone of Asoka : he 
never even mentions the Aghori, leaving them to his more 
imaginative son, who was never very good about the legs; Dr. 
Codrington, — the subject completely escaped his mind when 'on 
Girnar; and Burgess, stout hill climber as he is, reached the 
Dattatraya peak, al)ont 400 Icet above the Kamandala Kunda, 
near sunset, too late to go farther, and has left on record the 
ominous focal proverb : — If three set out two may be ex])ected 
to return.” ' For us therefore the Aghori and Kalka are tlie. 
vultures on their eyrie or veritable Tower ol‘ Silence on which 
the foot of European apparently has ne\'cr trod — an luicanny 
spot when so many men have refrained from ]>aying it a visit. 
He who furnishes us with an a(;count of the unexplored Kalka 
will deserve honourable mention. 

If any reader has had the ]»atieuce, and we ma}^ add tla^ 
courage, to accom])aiiy us through the revolting details w(^ havc^ 
placed l)eforc liini, he will come to the only conclusion open to 
us : that the cannibal and the Aghori arc creations of acute 
famine, and that in the. primai’y s(*nse of the words or their 
accepted meanings they have never existed, nor do exist in 
India. 

I am confirmed in this belief in the Aghori that among 
their abominal)le practices neither Dr. Wilson {Caste, 1877) nor 
Dr. Sherring {Hindu Tribes and Castes, 1877) ranks that of 

body-snatching.” Every case of either Aghori or supposed 
cannibalism can be, as I take it, traced to ono cause, and one 
cause only — except such as are founded on fable and imposture. 
Wliy is it to-day that the one authority, both from his learning 
and experience, who is entitled to speak on this subject — why is 
it that he is now able to write : " I believe no Aghori are now 
to bo found in Girnar. I have heard of only ono during tlie 
last ten years ” ? Because the British Government, over and 
above the lives of its servants, spent ten millions sterling in 
mitigating the horrors of the last great famine of 1876 : and no 
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TTfiore noble or unselfish object could ever awaken the energies 
of a nation. 

When the destinies of India are wound up she may 
borrow, and not irreverently, the words of the greatest and best : 

When I was hungry ye gave me meat, when I was athirst 
ye gave me drink.” It was the first care of Him, the Saviour 
Himself, to feed th(i hungry and cast out devils when He 
dwelt among tlie oleanders of (lalilee. He also had the same 
outcasts to deal witli, loathsome ascetics dwelling among the 
tond)s, Halved, cutting themselves with stones, exceeding fierce, 
and howling day and night ; and not only cured them, but sent 
tliem fortli to the world with His divine message of peace and 
good-will to men before He had given His great commission to 
eitlier discijile or jipostle. 
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(CHAPTER LXIII. 

A NOLO-InDIAN ( ^ HOSTS. 

We Jirc not ^oing to armio wlietlicr tlierc aro gliosts or not, 
lor tliore are ghosts indubitably to ])eo])lc wlio believe in them. 

Wliat amount of tyranny tli(*y exercised on our forefathers 
will never he known ; and, if known, would noi he believed. 
You hav(‘ only to read earefully Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs to 
got an inkling of what was believed and what lie, a eominon- 
semse man, believed himself. 

Roinbay was indeed once full of astrology and divination, and 
witches weri' publicly whi]>ped at our (Jatln^dral door, but a 
good deal of the labric of this old supeivstition came down with 
tin'. ra,m])ai*ts. When they fell, great was the fall thereof 

The ghosts themselves lingered indeed long alter this, but 
they were mere attenuated shadows — if ghosts have shadows-- 
and not those astute and jiriitiuitious beings they were in 
Itornby’s time, when astrology could alter the day of the East 
India Company’s sale, dictate to a Governor the time of Ids 
de])arturc, or direct a General’s action in the field. 

Tlui business of the ghost proper in Ibrmer times seems to 
have been, among other things, to convey news of a person’s 
decease to his friends in England. 

Tdaving come into existence before the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were known, the ghosts proceeded on the old 
lines, that the earth was a flat surface which the sun lightened 
up simultaneously. 

The ghosts in this respect were out of their rjBp^oning, for we 
now know that nine o’clock here is not nine o’clock in England ; 
but so anxious was the wraith to communicate the news that 
not only was this forgotten, but, as we shall sac fiixther on, the 
ghost was sometimes in such a hurry running with the 
news before the breath left the individual, that' ocSasionally the 

2 B 2 
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patient cheated both ghost and doctor by surviving many years 
afterwards. 

The utility of these ghostly exhibitions has been altogether 
superseded by the introduction of the electric telegraph. Fed 
and nourished by the nervous excitement about friends in far-off 
countries, from whom they were separated by stormy oceans 
and arid descids, the devotees of this religion — for it was a 
r(digion — gave up their belief as soon as it was found possil)le 
to communicate with individuals instantaneously on the other 
side of the woild. The truth is, the Electric telegraph lias 
(lashed this class of sjiirits out of existence. And in corrobora- 
tion of this statement we venture to say that since the introduc- 
tion of the system in 1805, not one case of the kind represented 
by our illustrations has been put on record or apt‘eared in the 
public prints.* 

The first message that reached Bombay from Europe was in 
March 1805. It declared that peace had been proclaimed 
between the North and South States of Ameri(*-a. 'JTe word 
“ jieace,” borne on angel’s wings to the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
and be([mMithcd to majikind by the Saviour himself, was the 
first word that was flashed from Europe to India. t 

Now for our illustrations. 

The earnestness, sinceril.y, and simplicity with which Lord 
Brougham details the story of an Indian ghost disarm criticism. 
One can almost see the twitching of his nose, for it had a 
cartilaginous movement of its own, as in one of those great 
orations of his where h(‘. carried everything before him by storm. 
For you there is left nothing but absolute belief 

Ghost or no ghost, Brougham saw it. That Brougham’s most 
intimate friend was a fellow’^-student in Edinbiii'gh ; that they 

* “ riiantatims of the Livingy ISHO, No. 100. Mrs, L., a most vivid and 
intelligent narrator, tells how, on September 21st, 1874, wlicn in India, she 
had a dream which made her say next day of her fiiend in England, ‘ Mrs. 
Kced is dead.’ A sister with her on the same day sat down and wrote to a 
lady in the West of England ‘ telling her exactly what I liad said,’ and 
asking particulars. The letter was at once answered, and was followed by 
news of the death in England on the 21st (it really took place near that date). 
But where is the letter, and where is the answer?” — A. Taylor Innes, In the 
Nineteenth Centuryj August, 1887. 

t No doubt some wicked j)erson will say that this telegram produced 
anything but peace and good-will to men within our city. 
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discussed great questions on the immortality of the soul ; that 
they finally resolved to sign a bond that the one who died first 
should come back and solve the doubts of his living brother ; 
that a bond to this cffei't was written out and signed with their 
own blood ; that they parted company never to meet again on 
earth, Ids friend to an appointment in the Indian Civil Service, 
Brougham to work out that marvellous career with which we 
are all so familiar; that several years afterwards Brougham, 
travelling in Norway, arrived at an inn towards midnight, cold, 
hungry, and exhausted ; that lui had just been in a hot bath, 
when, looking at the chair on which he liad deposited his clotlu's, 
lie saw sitting in it his friend, about whom he had not previously^ 
been thinking ; that the face ]ooki‘,d calmly at him ; that he 
stumbled *out of his bath- — how he did so he could not tell — and 
foil on the floor, when the apparition disa])])eared ; that this was 
on the Ibth December, ITlH), on which date he made the record ; 
that on his arrival in Kdinlmi'gh, some months after, he found 
that his friend in India had died on the very day on which he 
had seen his presentment; and that sixty years afterwards 
Brougham recoi'ds that all this is true and of verity. All these 
details are given in his autobiography. 

We only add that Brougham believed in the immortality of 
the soul on higher ground than that furnished by this narration. 

The interest of the next story is increased by a conversation 
with the ghost, for with this exception and another most 
important one, the narrative of Henry Salt’s ghost runs in 
almost parallel lines with the foregoing. Salt had been twice 
in Bombay, once in 1805, and again in 1810 for several months, 
visiting all sorts of placets, jirincipally in our Buddhist I'erra 
Saiicta, climbing up into the eyries among the caves of Kanheri, 
and diving down into the depths of the subterranean Jogeshwari. 
H e too had a friend. Halls, who ultimately became his biograj)her. 
They had their doubts, and they resolved to settle them in 
exactly the same manner, and a bond was signed.* The year is 

* “ It is hereby mutually promised by the undersigiied that in the case of the 
death of either ol the parties the spirit of the deceased one shall, if permitted, 
visit the survivor, and relate what he may be able to impart of his situation. 

(Sd.) “J. J. Halls; Henry Salt.” 

“We have actually heard and real of persons profane enough to make 
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J819; Halls is hi England, Salt, ( \)nsul-t Jenoral in Egypt. It 
is Halls that now speaks: — 

“ I fancied that 1 was lying awake in iny l»cd-room. It was 
hroad dayliglit. A figure glided into tlu; room and withdrew 
the curtains, and Salt stood before me. He took luy hand in 
his, which felt cold and lifeless, and looked earnestly in my face. 
His (umntenance was calm and a])peared deadly pale, Imt had an 
unearthly look al)out it. ‘ Salt, you are not among the living,’ 
said T. He shook his head. ‘ I have come according to promise.’ 
‘ How is it w’ith you ? ’ ‘ Eetterthan might have been (‘xpc'cted.’ 

And the, vision disa])|)ear(‘d.” 

Here, too, the datc‘, the 5th ol‘ May, was noted, wlum it was 
found that Salt had l)een dangerously ill. He was in fact “ bcttei’ 
than might have l)een expected,” and livo'd eight ycnirs afterwards.* 

Our next, is a tale of the Indian Mutiny and is related by 
Andnnv Lang, in the I'ditkm o\' ihii F)N\//cl(^pw(/ la Britcninic(f . 
It happened to a lady, a distant relative ol“ the writer, to waken 
one morning in Hdinburgh, and, as sh(‘ thought, she saw her 
father standing by her hed-skh*. He was dressed in full unilbrni 
as a Ocncral in tlie East India Com])any’s army, and seemed to 
her to t)ress his hand on his side, witli a look of pain, and then 
to disa])pcar. The lady mentioned what she supposed she had 
se(‘.n t;o the; clergyman with whom she; w\as residing. He took a, 
note of the date of the occurrence, Avliich happened in a time, as 
was supposed, of profound peace, ’fhe next news from India 
brought tidings of the Mutiny, and tliat the lady’s father had 
gone out in full uniform to addrc'ss his native; troops and had 
be'cn shot elown by them. 

In Calcutta, a ghe)st walked into tlie* Chamber wliere Warren 
Hastings and his Ceeuncil were sitting, as Tom Killigrew did 
witli Charles II. It (tluit is, the gheist) wore a stove-pipe hat, 
anel, though it immediately vauisheel into thin air, it wais 
remembered months afte;r, xvheii Calcutta was full of such hats, 

(•ngagemc'iits about a}»pe;aiing alter death. The deterniination to attempt it 
is against the economy of God ; and if in any instance tlie spectre has seemed 
to fulfil the engagement, there can bo no dependence on it.” — John Foster. 

* Goldsmid, C. S., died in 1855 at Cairo (tablet in Byculla Church), aged 
forty-two ; was set down as having an evil spirit which wasted his life. He 
paid the station (Dharwar, I think) off at a dinner party, to the great amuse- 
ment of himself and everybody except the guests. 
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tliat this must liave been an (ivant-coiirrirr that dauntless stood 
and high, clothed in the head-gear of the next generation, long 
ere the first of the black hats had arriv^ed from Europe. Witli 
what vagaries do ghosts disport themselves ! 

But we must now come nearer our own Presideney. And 
here the ego creeps in, sleeping on the higli ground yclept Baiize, 
above Elura, in one of those spacious and beautiful Musalrmin 
tombs which must have cost a lakh of rupees. 

I was awoke at midnight ])y a dull thud or deadened knock, 
at apparently lixed ' intervals, as of some avenging s])irit, 
])ossibly that of him who slept under me, who liad business t<» 
do, and nevertheless was in no great hurry to do it. The moon 
stole through the delicate arabesrpie traeeiy in the windows, 
casting its* wondrous ashy light on the. marbh‘, sarcophagus on 
wliic-h 1 lay and in ilaky sh(*ets on tlie ])avement all around. 
Wlio art thou ? 1 )et(‘rmincd to (ind out, i strode forward, and 

opening cautiously the ponderous gniv I emerged from the tomb 
(piiti^. the reverse of the condition of the (hunoniacs in the New 
Testament. The mystery was solved. Tlie great spiked door 
liad a lock and chain, the links (d which, swaying to and fro, 
dangled in the wind and producual the. unearthly concussion. 
Tins was very near being a ghost. 

Western India is full ol‘ places suitable for ghosts. N(‘e.d 1 
name them ? Ahmadabad, Bijapur, and many a ruined fori, 
grim, hoar, and full of legends of crime and blood. 

Surat ought to be a good place for ghosts in the dark hall' of 
the moon. No thin or shadowy spriU^s or fays could find a fit 
resting-place among lau- Brobdingnagian tombs. Mr. Bellasis, 
C.S., 18()9, gives a gootl account of these tombs. His father wiis 
long in Bombay, and about the beginning of this century it was 
his habit to drive Irom his house in Breach Candy to the Fort in 
a bullock-^(X7’i. Geo. Hutchins Bellasis, author of Viev;s of >sy. 
Helena, 1815, was apparently a brother : Price says of him, “ son 
of the late General Bellasis of the Bombay Artillery, and grand- 
son of the historian of Dorsetshire.” — Price’s Memorials, 1839. 

“Hop, Mop, and ])rap .so clear, 

Pi]), and 'iVip, and Skip that were 
To Mab their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honour.” 
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All such small fry of fairy mythology the reader may safely 
nmsgn to the sunny and grassy slopes of Mathcran, for they 
could not Iiold tlieir own witli tlie strong and lusty spirits of 
anti(|uity wc miglit meet with in Surat, dolin S])encer as lie 
stood stern and immaculate befor(‘, the rising hi to and fortunes 
of (flive. Vaux, witli tlic traitor’s brand on Ids ]i])S (of course), 
a s])irit from tlu; detitlis of Swally. Cory .at in pilgrim’s garb 
drinking tbe “ bluid red wine;” Bigarah twirling his mous- 
tachios ; Sivaji something lik(‘, “ a kingly ra'uwn ” had on. 

And then the Ta])ti, rolling down in full flood, cruel as death, 
ins.ati.ati; as tlu^ grave, like the weird painhanonium of the 
Jacoltite liiillad— 

“ WIrtc Whigs poured in like NilJi in spate” — ■ 

must be full to th(i brim of bruwni(*s, liaushees, and watcT 
kelpi('S under (Mjually uncouth names. 

Kvani in broad daylight, with tlui sun shining brightly, and 
the sound of the ]»igeons (ahoing theii* mournful croon, up those 
big trees that cjisf their mighty shadows ovo]* Hojx^’s bungalow, 
our drowsy intelligence woidd suffer no (adipise if the ghosts of 
Eliza Drajier and (Jommodore James* (no J )aniel come to judg- 
numt) should ajijiear tripjiing up the stairs Avith an eighteenth 
century curtsey fi’om the shades of th(‘, past. 

“Notably gjiy, a lady gay was sh«>, 

For, oil, her iiuiiitlc was luade of silk, and it liung riglit daintily.” 

We will now s])e.ak of the Dajmri f ghost, and for an account 
of this ap])arition wc are indebted to Sir Bartle Erere. I don’t 
like the place much myself. Aii old d(;caying m.ansion, its 
unfed sides and widowed raggedness stare you in the face. A 
broken Hower]K)t, and in it the last rose of summer. A rivei- 
Idack, silent, and sluggish, flowing imperceptibly amid green 

* (tnnrnodore James’s granddaughter married iu August, 3 824, Jules 
Armaud JVIarie, IVinco de I’oliguac, Minister of Charles X. fSee Yol. 1., pp. 
.118, 420 f. 

t Dapuri, built by Captain Ford, an assistant of Sir Barry Close, Resident 
at Boona in 1812, wlio afterwards took service with the Peshwah and coin- 
manded a brigade, and vvlio iiiaterially contributed to our success at Khirki. 

It cost him a lakh and lls. 10,000. It was bought by Sir John Malcolm 
for Government for Ks. 10,000; and in 18G4, during the mania, sold to Dr. 
Diver for 3^ lakhs. Afterwards a brewery here. 
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in whicli the coil of a loathsoino water snake as thick as 
vvrist deftly disappears at the sound of your footsteps on 
the gravel. This seems just the place at midnight for unearthly 
creatures to roam in, and where, if you did not hear tlu^ rustling 
of silk or the clanking of chains, you could soon invent these 
sounds by the sheer force of listening for them, and the ])ow(*r 
of your own imagination. 

Tlje ghost tliat appeared liere, and it may still do so, is 
stated to be tliat of Mountstuart Kl])hinstoii(%* and l)y its 
protean sliapes and-detiance of the rules of rytliagoras it does 
wonderful liomage to the versatility of this great man’s 
(‘haraetcr. 

Mou/iftf puts in an ap|)earance as a dog, cat, goat, or jackal. 

'this is a distinct manifestation of genius, for tlu'. capae-ity of 
this sjurit seems boundless and can assume any fonn it 
])h‘.ases. 

The jackal st'cins awkward, as he might b(‘ run down by the 
v ery l‘oona Hunt of which he was a member, with tlui (‘ry of 
‘'Do ye ken dohn reel in the morning ? ” 

Sir Bartle ima’ely heard of it by Ji(;cident, but for many years 
and durijig successivii administrations the sentries on duty had 
passed on th(i word from one to another that wlum the ghost 
appeared the sentiy for the night was to ])resent aians. Tliis 
apparition is ])in-ely a creation of the native mind. 

Of Colonel Wallace’s ghost at Sirur we S])eak witli rcs])ect, 
as the Colonel is niucli revered for his long and eminent servica^s 
in the Dekhan. This is ratlier a peculiar ghost, a kind of 
stormy petrel in its way, that fights shy of a good time coming, 
and gets restless and uneasy on the eve of impending famine or 
])estilence oi‘ imhied any great calamity. 

It is then that, like the sea, it cannot be (piict, and the 
natives gatlier themselves together and do pvr/a at Ids tomb to 
propitiate the ghost, and so avert the plagues that arc likely to 
lall on man or beast. The Poona Horse are not ol)livious of 
the existence of this ghost, by reason of their long residences in 

* Sir Robert Grant, Governor of PK)ml)ay, died at Dai)Liri, July btb, lSo8 
{auUj Vol. I., p. 189, Vol. II., pp. 53, 114); and the faet suggests to us tliat 
it must be bis gbost. Proof is unavailable, however, on this shadowy 
subject, nor does it very much matter whose ghost it is. 
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thiit vicinity.* It i« idle for us to say tliat this worship at his 
tornh is gross su])erstition. Wo all. know that it is so. At the 
same time, this custom only obtains witli tliose who Inive boon 
bind and considerate to the natives. Sir Thomas Munro at 
Madras and All)ii([uer(|ue on the Malabar (Joast are instances — 
not forgetting the niarbhi statue of the Marquis of Cornwallis 
in our own city, wliieli often receives a votive offering of flowers. 

Some years ago a most persistent ghost made its appearance^ 
at th(‘ Mint and near tlui ranij)arts of the Bomhay Castle. The 
S(*n tries on duty got quite accustomed to it,’ but a new man said 
with an oath, “ If I. see tluit ghost I sladl shoot myself.” And 
shoot hiinself he did, and there was an inquest on the body.f 

But we must now bring tin's worthless and unprofitable 
investigation to a close. Bombay is not a good place for gliosts. 
There is too much acti\'ity, too many peo])le, and too great an 
amount of gas and electric light. Ghosts can only thrive on a 
substratum of solitude and darkness, and require credence in 
their manufacturc 5 and can never llourish in an age when men 
(lisbclicwe ev(uy thing, and this includes a good deal that people 
ought to believe, lii the ] dace where we are just no\v ghosts 
could not exist. There is no covesr for them, otherwise we should 
not object to m(!et with, for (‘xainplc, that of Governor ])uncan, 
th(‘ reality itself in 1805, (le]»icted by (Jolonel Welsh, being that 
of a w'ee, wee man in white-silk stockings, (*(doured breeches, and 
brown coat, his hair dressed and powdered after the iashiou o1 
1780. This w'ould niak(‘ a capital ghost. Or what do you 
think ol‘ old Wedderburn at the Financial Bureau, Forjett in 
the Detective Department of the Police, Henry Martyn in the 
‘Cathedral, or the voice of the great Arthur himself crying in 
the wildei-ness of Wiinawri ^ 

You may call these sjurits from the vasty deep, but tla^ 
(piestion is, will they com(‘ ? 

* “This ghost disiijipearfd with the adveut ot the American Missionaries. 
Toona Horse have been stationed licre since 1817.”- — General La Touche, 
August liOth, 1888. 

t In MaJcolrn’s time a grand Parbar was licld by Sindia; some thousands 
bad assembled under a shaniiana. During an interval in the proceedings a 
crow flew in at one side over the heads of the people, and out at the other. 
All eyes were turned on Sindia for an explanation of this piece of bad luck. 
Sindia, “ You need not look at mo; it cannot refer to me as my fortunes are 
already at the lowest ebb.” 
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Conclusion. 

Why do ineu, after a long residence in a fondgn country, s(‘t 
such store on tladr place of abode ? Tlie answer is : 

Fatruf rsl ulnctfuf/ifr hvnr cd* 

The more we Icnow of tlie past of India, tlie more wi*- sliall value 
tlie })res(ud. ; we cannot estimate aright the present unless we 
know the conditions under which men lived and died befoi’c us. 
llomhay, and many other (dties, have, flourished and continue to 
do so, M'hile the mighty ruins which now lie broadcast over the 
plains of India, more in extent than all th^se of Egyjit and 
Assyria ])ut together, attest the niifailing issue — lor it has no 
exce})tion — of all niisgovernmcnt, and that tlierc^ is nothing 
]>ermant?iit unh^ss it is founded on llight and Justice. 

Spain discov(‘red America, and Egy])t Imilt the IVi'aniids. 
The nineteentli century is now drawing to a, close; and when 
the twentieth century lias dawned on tin; world, if only triu*. to 
lierself, India, we venture to anticipate, will have a very different 
story to tell than either of these nations. 

She is now, in the sublime language of Milton, '' rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youtli, 
and kindling her undazzlcd eyes at the full midday beam.” 

The traveller from Matheran, or Mahabaleshwar, emerging in 
the darkness from these bosky retreats, sometimes discovers light 
breaking around him, which he mistakes for the dawn of day. 
A murky sky has been suddenly transfused into one of slatey 
grey, and anon waves of bluish light flash from the eastern 
horizon on his troubled vision. The owl ceas(is to hoot, and 
there is a chirrup in the junghe 

* Cicero, lusc. Dis., v. 37, 108. 
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lUit again darkness settles down on tlie landscape, and the 
curtain of night wraps him in her gloomy mantle. The false 
<lawn precedeth, and could not exist but for, the true one — and 
the true light cometh. So nothing doubting, he sits down on 
some “ coign of vantage,” with the morning mists and rolling 
clouds of an undiscovered country before him — 

“ Tu watch the morning ray, 

J’ur|-]ing tJjc Orient till it breaks away, 

And hums ami blazes into glorious day.” 

din; tijiie in tN’hich we live seems to bridge two vast eras, and 
we stand midway betweam the ohl and the new. Wc hav(‘ 
witn(;ssed the end ol‘ one era, and are now the spectators of 
another, tlie era of sleaint;rs, railways, and t(d(*gra])hs; and have 
seen what- no generation has seen htdbrc, nor will ev(U‘ see 
again. 

It is iit sneh a tinn* tliat one sits down to rt;memher that 
llombay has a history l)(;jbre the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and 1 have written to littje ]uirposc i(‘ these essays fail in 
conveying to the ]'(;ad('r an exliihition of moral strength and a 
tenacity ol‘ ])nr])os(; •unexani]>led in the History of Colonis- 
ation. 

Tlie spectacle ot this lone, and isolated comm unity, battling 
for (;xistciice ibr a bundred years, and njdiolding the banner 
and the lionoiir of dhigland, is a nobh; one, and not devoid of 
moral grandeur. Strange to say, it attracted little or no attention 
id borne. 

In llie I)i(trif of dolin Evelyn, oin^ of tlu; most accomplished 
nimi of bis day, and who was in the thick of politics, 1660 to 
1705, that is, during the reigns of Charles II., James II., and 
William III., and which emhraces every notable event of his 
time, there is no mention of Bombay, and yet this was the time 
during which were laid the foundations of our dominion in 
Western India. 

One word more. The writer has kept steadily before him the 
condition of the people. Are the subject-peoples better or 
worse off than they were under the former native governments 
of Western India ? A question of mucli import, and of more 
import to the native populations of these countries, than it is 
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even lo the ruliiiL' class. The answer which is contained in 
these papers is this, that tlie Governments we supplanted in 
Western India were unecpial to the task of guaranteeing life 
and property to their subjects ; Unit they were out of tlie ])atli- 
way of liuman ])r ogress, and did not assist in any way the 
onward march of civilisation. Tliis is not an English view of 
tlie subject, but is and must be the view of every man who can 
distinguish right from wrong, or the difference between a good 
government and a bad government. It thus resolves itself into 
a matter of fact, not a matter of conjecture. The writer has no 
interested motive to serve in these essays. He is not a servant 
of tlie Government of India. 

According to the verdict of History it was jierfectly open to 
liiin in vi(:w of tlie facts to write cither one way or tin* other. 

Tlie facts leh no other course open to him than to denounce 
these Governments as the enemies of mankind. 

What destiny is reserved for this great community of 
Bondiay, God only knows. Population and o]nil(‘nce have 
inereas(‘d, and may increasi' with giant struhjs, but we can 
s(>,arcclv imagine a time when the story of its early history will 
ceas(* to intiirest, or its example be without effect upon fiituiv 
generations.. 
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ArrF.NDi.x. 

GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 

'riio following' list may be found useful to the readers ot these volumes for 
relhreneo as to the (governors who held rule at dill'ereut dates. It is taken from a 
liomhay Government oflicial hd.ter of 20th November, 1877, and brou^^ht up to d.‘itc. 


I i 

t 

! 


Aasimit'il 
c)inrK«) of 

onk-o. 


Mjole over 


The Honourable 8ir 
Abraham }8hi])man. 


A])pointeil “ (fenerul and 
j Governor ” on the ]l>th 
' March, 1002, was itn-, 
j vented from landing In 
; IJombay by th<^ Portu- 
^ues(‘, and di('d on the 
I Islatid of Anji<liva (N, 
i Jiut. l b' I.*:)' ; K. Gon;^. 

71'^ 10') in October, 

j 1001. 


2 Mr. lluinfrey Cooke’'* Secretary to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, succeedcal 
him in command, came^ 
to Bombay as Govcrnori 
in Fei)ruary, 100,'>. He! 
remained in i)ower till! 
the r)th November,' 
1060. i 


r.omarks. 


'riie first four Governors held 
Bombay for the (.Town, 
'rhe island was Jianded over 
t o the Comjiany on the 211rd 
September, 1008. For the; 
next nineteim years (1008- 
1087), except for occasional 
visitsand during- thr(‘e years 
(1072-1070) of Governor 
Ann^ier's rule, the Gover- 
nors of Bombay spent almost 
the wliole of their time in 
Surat, of whose factory they 
were ITcsidents. Hurinj' 
this time Bombay was ad- 
ministered by an oliieer 
btylod Heputy Governor. 
The traiRsfer, in 1087, of tlai 
headiiuartm's of the Gc'in- 
jiany’s power to Bombay, to 
a {:;reat extent did away 
with the need of a Deputy 
Governor. But, in spite of 
the chanji^e, the title con- 
tinued for many years to bo 
borne by the second Mem- 
ber of Council. It would 
seem to have falhm into dis- 
U.SO some time l>ctween 1720 
and 1788. 


8 The Honourable Sir 
Gervase Lucas, 


5th Nov,, ■ Died 21st 
1006. j May, 1007. 


Appointed Governor while in India. 
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>i(>. !sauio. 


Assumed 
clmr^e <»! 
Offire. 


Made over 
Cliarifc. 


Remarks. 


4 C II p i II i n II t‘ 11 r y 
< Jarcy.* 


22n(l May, 
ICGT. " 


‘Jllrtl Sopt., 
IdtlH. 


De])iity Govonior ; officiated as 
(ioviTDor. 


The Honourable Sir ‘^brd Sept, 
(icorj^e Oxindcii.* 1(;G8. 


(; Tl,e Hoi! our able ; lllliJuIy, 
Gerald Aun^ier.’^^ IGGlk 


Excejii tliiriii^^ January JGGlt, 
Sir George Oxiudeii sjienl; 
all bis time in Sural, wliere 
be died ou tbe lltli July, 
IGGb. 

Mr. Autigier spent tbe greater 
part of 1G7I>, 1G74 and lG7r), 
in Hoinbay. He died in 
Surat on tbe 30tb June, 1G77. 


7 'I'lie Hoiiouialde I JOtbJune, 
J’boinas Itolte.’*' 1G77. 

S 'i'be Honourable Sir ‘J7tb Oct.. 
John Cbild, Bart.* IGSl. 


27tb Oct.. 

16SJ. 

Cbild Avas Governor (teiuaid 
with bis bead-quarters in 
Bombay, Avbere bo moved 
trom Surat on the 2nd May, 
I()87, and wliere be died on 
tbe 4tb Feliruary, IGDO. In 
tbe year ItJSG, Bombay was 
the Bceiie of a revolt against 
tbe Oomjiany’s autliority. 
Tbe bead of tbe rebellion 
was Captain iliebard Keig- 
win, tbe tliird Member of 
Oounc'il. I'lacing tbe De- 
puty (loweriior under arrest, 
Keigwin ruled Bombay in 
the King’s name from tbe 
27tb December, iG83, to tbe 
Ibtb November, 1G84, wbiai, 
on jiromise of pardon, bo 
banded over tbe Island to 
Admiral Sir Tboma.y Grun- 
tbam. 


p I The Honourable Bar- 
j tbolomcw Harris.* 

10 I Tbo Hon Durable 

I Daniel Annesley.* 

11 The Honourable Sir 

: John (biyer. 

rj Tlie Honourable Sir 
; Nicholas Waite.* 


, 4tbFeb., 

IGPO. 

lOtb May. 17tb May, 
ICtH. j 1G94. 

i ! 

1 17tb May, Nov., 1704. 
I 1694. I 

j Nov., 1704. ’ Sept., 1708. 


Died in Surat on tbe lOtli 
May, 1694. 

Deputy Governor; officiated as 
Governor. 

Under Gayer, Waite and Ais- 
labic — that is from 1694 to 
1715 — Bombay Governors 
held tbo title of General. 
During the last three years 


Appointed Governors while in India. 



GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 



Xaiiio. 

tliarm* ul‘ 
Odia;. 

1 

j nvn- 

eiiarii'c. 

laiini! !,<. 

]:: 

1'lu' Mono u r ii 1) 1 r 
Willhoii Aisliibic.* 

Sept., 17 ns. 

1717. 

(1701-1701) of his itMMii ii.ii 
eommand. (biyet- was in . (.n- 
lineiuenl, 111 Surat. 

1 1 

The IT () n ourabl c 
St.e)»hen 

171.7. 

1 

1710. 

1 )e]>nly Governor : niVa iai. d 1 - 
( h)V(TUOr. 

1.') 

TJie 11 () 11 on ra h 1 c; 
Chaj'h'.s iJoune. 

17IG. i 

1720. 


d; 

The 11 on on r iih 1 o 
William IMiiiips. 

1720. j 

172S. ! 


17 

'Phe 1 [nil on r a h 1 1 ‘ 
J Johei't I’owan. 

I72S. 

1 d> 1 . i 

7Ir. (\)'Viui was dismissed !!.( 
siTvice of ( Jovoniim n1. 

IS 

'The llo II 0 u rn b I 
.lohii 1 lorne.'*- 

22'id S< pi., 
1721. 

7th .\pril, ' 
17 ; 50. 1 


I'.t 

'I’he 11 o n o n r a h 1 e 
Sti.plieii Law. 

7lh Ajiril, 

17 : 10 . 

17th Nov.. 
lTI2.t , 

lieluriied 1,0 I’higlalid. 

JO 

Tlio lion on r a hi e 
,)ohii Geekie.* 

Lath Nov., 
1712. 

2(!th Nov., i 
1T12. , 

Senior Alemhor ol ( inn il 
olliidated as ( h)\ nnmr. 

J1 

'Tile I f o n on r a b 1 e 
William Wake. 

2(Jfb Nov., 
1712. 

17th Nov., 
17.70.t 1 


-- 

'The lloiioinahle lli- 
eiiaid Iknircluer.'’'* 

17ih Nov.. 
17.70. 

2Sth Keb., 
17d0.t 1 


j;: 

'I’lie Jinn n n 101 hie 
(Jlnii'le.s (Jromim.*- 
lin.* 

2Sth Tele, 
17G0. 

27lh Jam, ! 
J7d7.t 1 



'The lion o n v ah 1 e 
'Phomas llndn-es.’^ 

271b Jan., 
17(;7. 


Died 2:’ird Eehrna.ry. 1771. 


1 'J’Jie 11 on on rah le 
William llurnby.'*' 

2dlb 1*T0)., 
J771. 

Tst Jam, 
17Sl.t 

i 

1 

! 

JC 

The 11 o n o n r a b 1 e 
Haw son Hart 

1 lioddam.* 

Ist .(an., 
J7S1. 

tith Jam, 
178.S.t 


■11 

'The lion o n l a hi i“ 
Andianv Kamsay,* 

‘.Mb Jam, 
J7.SS. 

Gtb Sept., 
17S8. 

Senior IMemher of Cnuiieil 
oflicialed as 1 Governor. 

JS 

The 11 o n o n r a b 1 
Major-General Sir 
William Medows, 

: K.JL 

(hb Sept., 
17SS. 

21sl. Jam, 
1700. 

! 

liunded Gtli Seiitemher, 17.^'S. 

* Appointed Governors 

VOL. 11. 

wbile in India 

t Thnbnrked Per England on same <l:On< 

2 c 
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S OF BOMBAY. 

N. . 

Nuiuf 

A^^uiaed 
rliarHf of' 
OHiio. 

.Minlo over. 
Cliarge. 

Rcuiarks. 

y!) 

'J ilt' 1 loiioui ul)!(‘ ]M:i- 

21>l .Tail.. 


I’roceeded In Aladra.s on diilv 


(or-( M'lH.'i’fil Sir lio- 

171M). 


in Aii-usl, I70:!, and tin nee 


hert AlK-rcroiuhy, 



joined llie Council of the 


K.i;. 



( iovernor-Ceneral as Coni- 
niandi r-in-Chief in India on 

1 he 2Stli ( tctohiT. 1 70:!. 

::() 

' 'J'Im' J 1 u ii o II ra l» ] <‘ 

Irfl, Xoi., 

:Jril Sept., 

Senior Aleml>er of Conncil ; 


( Dirli.’*' 

ITo::. 

J70.7. 

- olliciat.ed as (Governor. 

:;i 

! 'J'la- llniM.iira Me 

;:r<i Sepi., 

27th Dec,. 

Senior IMeiiiher ol' (Joiincil; 


.ioliii ( i iillitli.* 

JT'.CI. 

1 70.7. 

oiliciated as ( lo\ ernor. 


'J’lir U olioil I' ilhl(‘ 

271 li Dec., 


1 tied in 1 Jomha on Hie 11th 


Joiuitliaii J 

170.7. 


An-usl, iSll. 


'I'Ik' 1 1 o 11 o u 1 ' a i» 1 c 

mil All-.. 

I2lh Am-., 

Senior Aleinher of Coiineii : 


(lc‘tirj;e llrowii.* 

ISll. 

IS 12. 

oHiciali.d as (iloM riior, 


'J'hc ,llijj:lil Udiioiir- 

iL'ili Allien, 

l.sl. Xov.. 

l.andefl I2lli An-ii,st. 1S12. 


ahli' Sii‘ hvaii Ne- 

1S12. 

isio. 



jicaii, liiirl. 





TJki .11 () II o 11 r u li 1 (' 

]k|. \oV., 

l.sl. Nov.. 

Died 2(ltli Nov.. 1S.70. 


Mdiiiitstiuiil F.l- 
jiliiiisliiiic.* 1 

l.SIO. 

1S27. 


lu; 

JMnjor'dciicriil llie ' 

IhlXcv., 

I.st Dec., 

1 tied :i()lli ]\la_\ . 1 s:!:!. 


1 1 111 ! (Ill ra hie S i r 
.loll II Malcolm, 

I.S27. 

l.s::o. 



(i.C.15,. K.L.S. 

i 




Lioiitc'iiaiil- ( leiu'iTil 

l.st Dec., ; 


Died on the Ifilh .laiuiarv. 


, the 1 lolioiirahle 

Sir 'I'liiimas Sitl- 
i llev 11 e e h W i 1 li, 

K.iMJ, 

]s:u). i 


hs.Jl. 


[ 'J'lie 11 o 11 ( 1 11 ]' a h ] i‘ 

J7lli .lai!.. j 

2J.sf Mar.. 

Senior JMemher oT Council ; 


tloliu Jlonier.’'' 

]s::i. 

1S:51. 

olViciat.ed as Covernor. 


'J'he Honour- j 

2Dl Mar., i 

J7th Mar., 

Landed in Domhav 20Ui Alar., 


ahl<‘ John .Furl of | 
Clare. j 

is;;i. 

is: >;“).+ 

.hs:!i. 

'10 

'ria^ llii^lil lloiioiir- I 

171li Mar.. 


i Died at Dajinri, near roona, 


able Sir lloliert | 

is: >.7. 


on ilie '.tlh .July, ISUS. 


Ci'iiiil, <^('.11. I 




1 1 

Fhe 11 on on ra. hie i 

mil .Inly, 

OiDt Ma\, 

Senior Alemher of Conncil; 


JaineH l’arisli.'*‘ 

]s:;s. ’ 

is:jo.’ 

otHciated as Covernor. 

(governors while iu liuUu. 

t Eiuhiirked lor Kn-laml on same dates. 
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So. 

Nanif\ 

Assiniied 
c liar(.^t* of j 

onicp. 

tivpv 

I'liarKe. 

, Ilomarks, 

12 

'J'la* llononralik' Sir 
James Hi vei l -(5ar- 
11 ae, liart.'^' 

JlstMay, 

JSJD. 

271h A])ril, 
J81Lt 

i 

•i:; 

Sir William Tlay 
IMacnauditou, Dart,. 


1 

Was a[>pointed (ioverilor o( 
Dombiiy by the llononrable 
the Court of Directors on the 
•1th Au'^nst, 181 1. Was as- 
.sa.ssinafed iu Cabiil on lln 
2blh December, 1811. 

It 

The 11 enou rable 
(leoru’e ^\'illiam 
Andi'ison.* 

28th April, 
1811. 

IKli June, 
JSI2. 

Senior INlember of Conueil ; 
ollieiaied as Hoveriior. 

■lb 

! The Honourable Sir 
; ( JiMirym .\ r 1 h u r, 

1 Dart.. K.(.ML 

nth June, 
1812. 

bth .Vii;;.. 
ISKi.f 

Landed 8lh June. 1 SI 2. 

■1(5 

'I’luMlnuoii ruble 

1 Lestoek Lobe it 

1 Held.* 

(5th All*;., 
181(5. 

2;ird .lam, 
1817. 

Senior .Member of ('mineil; 
ollieiaied as < «overiior. 

■17 

d'he Honourable Sir 
( ; eorere L n ssel 1 

; 2:5rd Jan., 
1817. 

i 1st Mav, 

1 JSIS.* 

Defl for Liii;hmd (llh Ma\ 
18-18. 


Clrrk. 

•IS : Tlu' Iloiioiif- I Isl May, 2()lli Dec., Linnl('(l ‘iSih Ai)ril, IStS; h'l't. 

i able Jiiiciiis lieu- JSIS. isrui. ‘J'.Hli ] )u('cu»bi‘r, I Died 

I tiiiclc, V'iscouiit • j |S 7 i. 

! Iddkliiiid. 

-ID TIh- IJiulii Ibiiiom- 1 llili Muy, Lauded ^uili Deeeinbcr. isrul; 

i iddedubii Lord F'l- ISdd. lS(>d. (‘niburk(“(l ior LuLcluud Lilli 

i ]ilduslone. ( H Mi., : Mav, ISIJO. Dieil ISOO. 

(LC.ll. 

r>(l 'Flu; .1 loiioui'id'k' Hir 1 JllliMay, 21ili Ai^ril, Died duly ISSD, ajijed S',». 

(leorg'e If, IIS sell JSIJD. ]8(J2. 

' Llerk, K.( !. li. ! 

I 

bl Tho liii^lil Jloiiour- 24t]i April, Oih Mar., Died 2DMi IMay, ISS I. 

I able Sir Henry 18(!2. 18(57. 

j liartle Edward 

! I’rere, liurk, 

K.C.Ji., (LC.S.L 

b2 d'Jie Ei-Jflit Honour- (Itli Mar., bUi May, lainded 2(;ili Eebrnnry, 18(57. 

able Sir >\'illiaiu 18(57. J872.t Died ,1 line 2Slh, 188b. 

llobert Seymour 
\'esevEitz( deraid, 

! (J.l.S.l. 


Appointed (dovernors wliile in India. f Knibarkod tor Kii'^land on same dates. 

2 c 2 
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No. 

Naino. 

A'^Kiimo'l 

ol' 

< Iflico. 

ovor 

IP'inarlvS. 


d'lio iloiioiiniblo Sir 
I’liilip I'i <1 in i: n d 
\V (> d c li o use, 

K.( .15., S.l. 

btb iMav, 
1S72.‘ 

i 

.\])rLl, 

lS77.t 

T>and(‘d bst iMay, 1S7!:. Died 
1SS7, a,!^eil 7b. 

:>\ 

TJio Honourable Sir 

1 lli(diai<l 'rein])le, 

J liarl., K.C.S.I.* 

.\prii, 

1H77. 

Ebb Mar.. 

isso.t 

Arrive(l in Ibjinbav 2blh April, 
1S77. 


'Flio 1 1 oiioiirablc Sir 
.];iiiicis l'\'r;;'n'Son. 

2Sth April, 
ISSP. 

2711. Mar., 
JSSn.t 



1 

' 'Fhe ltie:bt- llonoiii'- 
1 abl(^ Lord ifea} . 

27 ill Mar. 
IHSo. 

Mar., IS'.iO.t 


.“.7 

* 'I'lie Liirlit Honour- 

:\riir., is'.K). 




ablii Ldi' l 1 luni.s. 


* A|ipoint(‘(l ( iJuvciiior wliilf in Tn<lift. 
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A. 

((m u.) luan-h of 117 luilrs in 
I \M> (lays, ii. “J 1 //. 

M.diil W'Jiiil) Klnniid V<.lkoii(la,ii. 12S 
Alxlnr .lv:i/,zal<, iravt'llar. i. :>07 : ii. 
:i(»7, :iOs 

Al»ri (■I'oiulty, ]Maj(.»r-( u iicral Sir Koldad, 

^ Governor of l'oiul>ay ( 171 >(( 17 !>:;), 

i. 1 <17, KIO, Idl* ; i i. 7)7S 
. Mr., ii. 17. -11 

Altkari, or oxoiso TC'vomic, i. 1»7 //. 

Ahnt, (“riMlil. ii. 177 
Al.ai. .Aloiiiil, ill llajpulana, i. 2. >2 
Alnikir, battle, i. :;t<2, IbO 
A bn Klt'a, battle, ii. 12(1 
Ahif ■■ ■" fatlier of tin; bat," a Sin- 

dian, ii. 17.) 

Abu /eid, Arab Iravellor. ii. .".’17 
Aby^^sinia, i. b:!7 ; exiicdition to. It’d), 

ii. lid : 21S 

A<diill< s “('at.in;^'- ” bifs* <‘n(*inies, ii. d.‘>d 
Aidand, ^^’nl., i. J'.ll 
Adain.s, .iNl r., ii. 21.) //. 

.Adaiu.son, Alex., i. Id'd, 212 
A'lansonia di: 2 ;itata, Uuobab, or (l.arakb 
Jndi triM K, i. 12G, ii. lid and .'x, 111, 
1 .)(), 2d.d 

Ackni, ii. dd8, ddl) : iank.s, lt)'.> 
kVdil Sliabi (l^niasly of IJi jajiur, i. 27d, 
dbd, ii. ISd 

A^dian, referri'd to, ii, d.).) 

Af^baiii.stan, ii. .)7 
Aff^lians, “ 01Tj.^oon.s.” i. I GO 
Afznl Khan, murdered by Sivjiji,i. lOS, 
dll, di2, ::Gd, dcs, ii. ids no, ig7, 
IGO, 189 

Aga Khan Mobilati, chief of the Lsmaili 
Hect of ]Nrubnmmadan.s, ii. 11, 89,90 //. 


Agency Houses in Bombay, i. 101 
Agliori, — devourers of human llesb, ii. 
d,) / -d(il 

Agra, i. 101, 2!t9, dd7. d2S ; coinage, 
ii. dh; 

A bmailabad : architecture,!. 101; 2S‘.I, 
29S. 299, d02, .".Ot;, d07. ."dO. did. d..)0 : 
shaking minari ts, lOS; lb);o, llS; 
ii. i)G, 99, 100. lOd ; taken in 1780. 
ii. 12X, IdO; |>r(‘servatioii ofbiiilding' 
at, 2IG; 2.)7,iiMG, dG7 
Abma,dnagar Nizam Shahi d\ nasty, i. 

— — or Nagar, i. 80, 101, 2G9-27 1 , 
27G, d.)(i, d79, ii. 21, 2.), 7)7, Id.) v.. 
201, d07, :;08 : famine, d.)7 
Ahmad Shah of (In jurat, i. d>02 
Ai.slabie, William, ( tovmaior of J>omba\ , 
1708 to 1717), ii. 187 /o, d.77 
Ajanta Banddha Oive Ti'inples, ii. 19s, 
201, 208 

Ajmer in Kajputana, i. l.)0, 289, 2tHi, 
‘299, dlo, dl7, dl9, d21, d.29 
Aklair, I'impcror, l.)7)G-l(;o.), i. 21, d7 n. 
27G, 277; his land admini.stration. 
280; ‘28G ; i!iva.sioii of (Injarat, 288. 
‘291, 29.’}; his tomb, dOO; dOl, dGl, 
ii. 91, 17G70, 247), dl7, d20, dol 
Alildtarnairh, — newswritei-, ii. 17G ii. 

A kola, in Be.rar, ii. 2JG 
Alambagh, near liUcknow, ii. 102, lOG, 
dl7 

Alamgir or Aurangzcb, Emperor, 1G58- 
1707, i. 7G, dl9, 97)2-951, 908; vx 
Aurangzrl) 

Alamiit, fortress of the Assa.ssins, ii. 
959 

Aland, near Poona, ii. 191 
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A]hii(ni(‘j-(|ii<‘. I i. lm), iii: 

ii. J 17, l!r)S, IMTi, ,‘>70 
A Idoiiric, ,AI:(ckiritohli’H birtlijdiicf, ii. 
::i, \\i 

Alcpiio or Haiti), in Syiin, i. iOl, 1117, 

:;oi 

A Icxaiidt'r the f^rcat, i. 20. ii. nl, 01, 
02 a., 100, 217; ftdn of, 21 0 
A l(‘\iiiidr(‘t la in Syria, i. .‘!0I 
A lo.xandria, : avcII.s made Oelore I ln‘ eiiy, 
i. ddO; ]ilan, ii. 200 n. 

’Ali’Adil Sliali of Hi japnr, i. 271 n. 
AliljiiLdi in Kula])a, i. 12.7, ii. lOO, 2.7,'), 
2S 1 

Ali;.i;arli, \. W. Trovs., ii. 102 
Aliwal, l»atU(‘ of. i. lOd 
•MlaliaOad, i. 2.27, ,‘JGO ; I real y, 210 n. 

lina, bal.llt', ii. ,‘120 
Alinndii, ii. 2(I;{ 

Aloe.s Sok'otrina, Al. llyi)alica, i. d.'^O 
Ali)inf ( 'lid), ii. ISO 
Amarakaniluik : slory of eannibali.sm 
al, ii. ,‘{.70 ' 

Amarawali, in ( 'ent. I’rovn., ii. 210 
..Aniui'Jvot in Sind ; Napi( r’.s ortler lo i 
Miorni, ii. 01 

Ainurnalli or And)arnail), near Kulyai). 

ii. 1 10, 1.70, 2;5r), 2:{(; | 

Aiubala conference, ii. o-lO 
.\ml)er, old eity near .laypur, i. 000, SO I 
Ainboyna, Alolnctvi I.s., i. 10 
Amelia, I’rince.ss, ii. 2 
.\ndiarie lani^naye, ii. 210 
Amherst, Lord (177S 1S.77), ii. OlS, 
'Mr, 

Ainriirno, llolkar’.s viceymrent, ii. I.s, 

• 21 70 

Antiirl-, i. S07 and a. 

Amuratli 1 1 . of ( 'omstaniinopb' ( 1 122 
11.71), i.27S i 

Anandabai, wife of lla^dinji Anuria, ' 
i. 121 

Anandrao’seaptnreofan len-li.Mb olli.-er, I 

i. 12:; 

Anderson, Goo. Win., Acting-Governor i 
of llombay, 1S41 -42, ii. S70 [ 

— — , Kov. I’hili]), ii. .7I{ ami ii. i 

Andrewes, Mr,, I’residcnt of Surat, i. j 

I 

Angaral -, — the planet Alars, i. 12.> 


[ Angarwadi, birlbplaeo of Angria, i. Ill 
I Angrias of Kiilaba, i. Ill; crneltie.s of 
the pirates, i. 122; llu^ iir.st, 127; 

■ bis dock, 12s ; has licet, I:!:;,* EH, 

^ 101, 171; their crnelties, ii. ISO; 

I 101, 2.7.7. 2.77 ; I lieir tlominiuns la]ised 
' to tin; English, ii. 270; ttrritory, 
i :;27 

I Anjengo, in d’ravonkor. i. .77, S3 and 7/., 

■ LKi, 1.7.3 ?/,, 117-410, ii. 2S7 
.Anjidiva Island, i. 10, ,70, 00; ii. :;7.7 
Annesley, Hi’nicl, Acting-Governor of 

Hombay, 1001, 370 
Anstev, 'I'hos. Cbisholni, i. 227, 2:’>:> 

“ .Apollo” Jind “Anson ’ siatigbl, ii. -11 
Apollo, 1‘ulla or I’ahva bam'iir, i. .7.7, 
03 //.., Ml, 211, 21.7. :!o:;, in, ii 
•1.7, 212 

A rabia, area of, i. 102 //. 

Arab ))liysiqne, ii. :>:IS 
.\r((hian .N7j////.<, i. 1.70 ; and cannibals, 
ii. :{.7I ; stories from, :;.77. .‘{.7S 
Jru/.-or ’///•<;///,-- spirit distilled j’rom the 
palm, i. .7.7, 1 35 

A rclii lecture, Alaratba, i. 103; ii. 103 
.\ret)t, in Madras J’residency, ii. r2S 
..Vrdwall, in (lalloway, ii. IIS 
Argauni, battle, i. Il l, 41.7, ii. E!. 1.7, 
.77, 211> 

.\rjnmand Eann |{t‘ga.m, pro]»er narne 
of Alniiitaz JMabal, wife of Shabj’aliun, 
i. 310 m, :{11 
.\rnmgeddon, ii. i:*.! 

Army - subaltern, i. 257 ; Jiombay, 
Army, ii. 125 f. 

mould. Sir .losepli, ii. 27 a., 200 
.Visaeida', I’arlliian kings from 25.7 
ii. 120 

Arsenal of Bombay, i. 13S, 222, 223, 
227 220 

.\rsinoo on tlio Ived Sea, i. 450 ; ii. 337 
.\rtbur. Sir George, Governor of Bom- 
bay ( 1842-1840), i. 103 ; ii. 37l> 

Asad Beg, i. 272, 277 
.\sa.f Kbau, broth(.;r of Alunitaz Alalia 1, 
i. 313 

\sbburuer, Wm., i. 170, 125; Airs., ii. 
10, 214 

Asirgnrh or Asirgadli, lort in Ivlian- 
debli, i. 311, ‘dOi, ii. <il, 00, ISO 
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.\^k^lon ill Piili'Mtino, i. IJll) 

AhoIvu, ciiiiioror of India, n.c. liCII 
2’jr) : liis inscrijitions, ii. 121, \'M). 
200 

,\ss, llio wild, i. 290 
Assassins or llah>lii8liiii, ii. Ji.Kv 
Assayo, luidli*, i. 2ai, 411, 4<»9, ii. I ; 
ra'vdc'u’s linos on, ii. 12; 1*5, 15, Id, 
19, 22 y/., 2S n., 55, 57, 80, 127, Id:!, 
219, ;52d, 917 

Astrabad in N. lA'rsia. birtliplaco of 
Kori.-hfa, i. 2r.9 
Astrakhan,!. 100 
.\tlirn.s, ii. 252 ti. 

Alliolo, Lord, i. :5D: it. 

.Vtir or .Vtlar of rosos, i. d09 
.Kiiii^i' *’, Lorald, ( iovc'rnor of lionihay 
( 1 d( .'>9- 107/), i. •>, :il, 19, ,18 tjl, 
05, 72 f. : his olialic/.", 78, and ii. 
2 99; his oonvcMil ion, i. 87)9; 88, 
i:;8, i:;9, 150, 190, :;7i f. ; 

death, 071 ; his oxtiaision of lioinhay, 
970 ; 1578, 981; ]>ro})osal to |•elUov(^ 
lh(“ seal, of ( iovornnieiii to 15omhay, 
:582: :584 :580, ii. 5:5, 1(59, 179, 291, 
21:5, .970 

, Lord, d. 1078, i. .7 

AnraiiL^ahad eity, A iirain^/.ih’s <‘a|»ital 
ill t.lio Dekhan, i. 101, .‘527, 5579, ii. 
21 //., 195 71. 

Auraiigzol) (r. Alani.^dr) ; his rovcinie, 
i. 1:5; :50, 51, 58, 59 ; hirth, 104; 11:5 
121, 272, :501, .‘511, 919; his /huij^htor 
aial Sivaji, :5:50, and ii. 5528 ; i. :5.90, 
:5I0, 349; at i5rahnia.[)nri, :517 f . ; at 
( oilL^ala, .917; his wives, :552 ; ap- 
pearance, :555; c-ar<-er, 1557 ; .‘5(51 :501, 
.’507, .’5(58, 107 //., ii. 1:57 : rovonuc, 
i:58; lonih, 1.98 and 201; 111, 100, 
171, 1520; a<?e, :511 
A urea (.diersoiiesus, i. 1(5, 20 
Australian ,!L,U)ld, ii. :515, 91.7 
.\uto da f(.‘ at (jToa, i. :i:5yi. 

Avouuo of twisted trees at Malabar 
Point, i. 229 
Avory, a pirate, i. :58l n. 

Awdrv, Mr., ii. 250 

Ayah — an Indian nnrso or femal(^ 
atb'iidant, i. 174 
Ayrton, lit. flon. A. S., i. 19J 


15. 

Paalbek in Syria, ii. 100, 20(5, ;50(; 
I5ab-cl-Ivabira-— “ ^ato of vietorv,” ii. 
:5:5 1 

15at>-cl-iMan<leb - “ f^ate of ti ars,” ii. 9.91 
l5ab-cl-Tarid. ii. .9.91 
15aber, MntJ:bal (‘inp/'ior. 1491 1591, i 
270, 281 -289, :501, :5(H; : ii. 51. :!()7 

, 3lr., ii. 914 

15abid tre/', Aracia Antht'cn, i. lb! 

Pabylon, ii. 21 1, :555 

Pack Pay, Pond/ay, ii. 201 

Pacoji, Ito.”'er, ii. 49 

liitA-iitaxli, a jilnnderer, i. 225 /y.; ii. 

1:5:1, 181 

Pallin, ('aid. Win., killed 1021, i. 100; 
ii. 252 

Pa^ala, bn^’LTalow, iVc..— a birL^e bon I, 

i. <58, ii. 218, :5:5:: n. 

Pacbdad, i. 1(51, :5!>0; ii. 105 

“ Pabadnu -lull,” a niel.imiue of Sir 
.John IMalcohno ii. 75 //. 

Pajiadnr Shah, kin/j; f>f Lnjiirat, 1520 - 
1.5:50, i. 281, :5():i, ::oi 
Paldol Lodi, Sultan of 1 1 indnstaii, 
M51 1189, i. 279 
15abrknndi, i. 28(5 

Paird,( unu'ra.! Sir l).d\, i. 100, 100, ii. 12, 
01 // ; <‘Xi>odition to 271, 91.9 

Paji lino Peshwab, i. 192, 110; chal- 
lenged by a Pani, 118; bis fiircnl in 
Lnglaiul, 118; 412, 150, 151, ii. 18, 
55-57, 07, 08, 7:5, 15:; ; Ills wile, ISO 
Pakc, ( 'olonel. i. 77 
Pa.laghat, king of, i. 28 
Palaji Pajinio, l\;fchwah, i. 10.9, 108 
Pala.ji Vishwanath Pliat, father of Pa ji 
Kao, i. 110 

Pala-Killa. — ‘nppor fort,”i. 82, ii. I9i), 
1(52, 18:5, :520 

Palda'.iis, Dutch author, i. 115 
Piilharas — .supreme kings, ii. 2.95 
Palkh in Codral Asia, i. 950, .957 
Pall in Ponibay in 1772, i. 128 
Pallard, (Kmeral J. A.,ii. 251, 252 //. 
Balloon or Paloeii — a kind of barge. 

ii. 108 

Bandar Abbas (‘ Abn.^see ') formerly 
( ilombroon, i. 157 //., 104 /*. 
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l>;iiiii:ir — piissaj^c bout, i. lll,ii. 

iJ.iiularii, iioiir liombay, i. 21. 

(io, bti, <;s, i:;:;, r.iO; (‘(‘ilod to Ib-itnin 
ill 1771, ii. 2 S 2 ; :;7s, ;*»7'.» 

Ibiinlariiis, liandiirtoMH, n local militia, 

i. 7 :., 4::i 

llaiidar Muiia, ii. 'it!.'* 

Ibnidarwa iH, a, (baid tribe, ii. bad) 

Hand icool , 1 he ])i;j; rat or Malabar rat 
(Tel. yioye///.-o/, i. 10.7 
I’e'nj^la, or “ liuiioali iw,’' a lioii.'<e. i. I'.H), 

1 1 1, ii. 1 . 7 : 1 , lO.'i u. 
l»an;j,aloj'. li. 7 

lianiaii or llanyau tree, i.Sd; great one 
near I'liaroeli, KJIl ; ii. 2(12 
Hania.s ('lestle in Syria, i. 2til 
Han hot . (Meek' and village in Hatnauiri . 
hotspriiiL;, i. 1<>; 1J2, 117. 127, 21(1, 
10;:. 110, ) 7.7 and ii.2(::k 

2SI, 2S2 

liantaiii, in .lava, i. 10 
Ikiliya, a, ea.-'te, i. 71, |■17, 70, 77, 117; 
eliaraetor of, 170; in Hoinba}', 772; 
.\iingier’ri eoniji.iet with (hem, 7S7 
and a. 

Haol)al», Adan.sonia tree. //./■. 
liajnleo Clliat, ii. 21 //. 
liarumati Jliver. ii. 21 a. 
liarkalur. i. 717 

llaroila. (laikwans’ eapilal, i. 207, 207, 
2'.(7 ; I’vtliagoreans oi‘, lOO: ii. IMl, 
OS. 102, 101, 117, 7.7.7, 7.77, 7.70: 
famine, i. .72 
Harrow, Major, i. 212 
Itirrudl -lain, i, 172 
1 »aiselor sacked, i. 117. 

Haryga/.a, nann' n.srd by (Jreel\' aullior.s 
for Hharoeli, ii. 717 
Itast- eountry, ii. 21 
Ha.sevi, ('apt., ii. 71S 
Jlasrah, “ Ha.ssorali,” on the I’er.sian 
(Hilf, i. 17S, 107., 104, :’..S7, 701 
Hassi'in or Wasai, N. 1‘rom Jlombny, 
i. 20, 21, 77, 42, 47; treaty of, 47; 
77, SO, !M; ; fall of, in 1770, 177. ; 444; 
tn'aty, ii. 21, .77, 1.77; and the J’or- 
Ingne.se, 1 17 f. ; cathedral, 1 18, 177; 
ruined ehurclics, 140; intoiertuiee 
at, 1.70; gala day at, 1.71: liistory. 


1.71 ; tondes 1.7.S IdO: 170, 107, 207 
22 s 720, 207, 2S0 

H.dtle Abbey, i. 4 IS 
Haw.amalang or “ Cathedral UoekH,” 

i. IS, i:j 7, 4 10; ii. hi::, 20s, 270, 27S, 
2S1, 20s 

Hayard, ii. lOS 

Hazar Cate of Hoinbny, i. 142, 210 
He(4<with, (Jen. Sir 'J'lionia8 Sydney, 
Covernor of T.ombay, 1870, ii. 77S 
He(> Hive, a reHiilenee, i, 1 7 I 
1 le< r in India, i. (» 1, 0.7, SO; drinkdng, 170 
He<4le, golden, of J'dejilianta, i. 100; 

ii. 27.7 

Hegnnijtiir, on thelihima. i. 101,770 a.. 
710, .7.72 

Hrilaii I'a.^s, i. :!17 

i Heja, Idne.s l,o, by Sii’ C. Napier, ii. S7 u. 

Hckri Chinkara. -Iiarking deer, ii, 10(» 

; HeJary, ii. .700. .700 a, 

l>i l((t/-inil(t>i, — foreigiK'V.s, ii. 171 n. 

i Hidl, A., i. 20 :!, 20 s 
I Hell of tin' ('nthedral. ii. IS7 n ; an- 
I other, 227, 22S 
i Hel lusi.s, C. 4\, i. 10 

j , ( Jeiieral, ii. 7.07 

; , (Ji'nernl llntchiiis', ii, 707 

; Helvedere oi' JMazagon Jlonire. 1 . 177, 

! 471 ; ii. S. II. 0.7, OS 

I He-nures, i. ,77S, 700 
■ Heiiknh n, ii. i;77 
I Hentinek, lit. Hon. AV., i. 2,70 
Herbi'ra, ii. 7:>S 
Heri-l.eri, a. disease, i. ,70, 177 
: Herk(4(‘y, Mr., raihvay engineer, i. 102 
Hernadotb', King of Sweden, aiieedote 
of, ii. 711, 742 

Heriii(‘r, Freni4i traveller, i. 02, 170, 
707; ii. 77, 714 
: Hernoulli, .lean, ii. 210 
j Ht'.st, d., murdmetl, i. .77 11 . 

! , .lohn, valet to Major Hairi.s, ii. 

I 7 ,7, 7 : letter to IVlrs. Harris, 4 n. 
Hewick, TJi. ii. 1,78 
Heyriit in Syria, i. IGl n. 

Hliagnagur, or Haidarabad, i. 700 
Hhagwa Jhanda, — Muratlia standard, 
ii. 173 

IHiagwanlal Tudntji, Pandit, ii. 200 /?., 
27,7 
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JUia jii ('avc leini)los, ii. ‘201 
lihiiiubui'da, uaur I’omui, i. lor* 
DJiajidaris, a caste, i. S.") 
liliaiii;, — iutoxLCuid j)r(‘pare‘d from 
Jjeiujt, i. ad 

Jdiarocli, or Droacli, i. 37, 2SS, 2'.)3 ; 
cottni), 102 ; i;)!); ^-iven to IMadhavJi 
Siiidia, 1 10 ; ii. ill;!, O.la 
Jiliaia, — snstiMiaiicc allowance, i. 3SI 
llhatiya.s of Ivat-ldi, i. 31 
JJhaii Daji. J)r., Daji. 


Blniwani 

or Bliavani. a 

;j; 7 ddess, i 

. 305, 

,307 ; ii 

. 200; Sivaji’ 

s .sword, i 

. 312 

and //., 

3.10, ii. 171 



lildls, al 

Kiriyinal Irihe 

■s, i. 330, 

310 ; 


ii. 00, -JOl 

Uliilsa, ill INlahva. i. 2S I 
JJliinia 1 'ivt‘i'. i. 1 02, 277, 317, 3lS, 351, 
3.:.:: ; lO.^d oi; 35o ; ii. loo 
Jlliiiiiaslniiikar, — jias.s, liill, and slirine 
al the soui-e(.‘ of the lUdina, i. Ill 
and a., ii. 103, 202; boll al, 228 
Dliiwaiitii erei k, ii. 285; [tort, 2S0- 
201 

lilioleshwar, ii. 21 v. 

Itlioiish'S of Safara, i. -152; ii. 180 
jihnj, in Kaehh. i. -100 ; ii. J 10 
Ih'iilo Sorioiy of lloiidiay, ii. I I<! 

Uidar, i. 28, 271; ii. 307 
itijapiir, eajiital (»f (ho ’A<lil SJialii 
dyna^fy, 1180- 1005, i, ‘2S ; areldlec- 
liiiv of, 101 ; 200-272, 277, 300, .337, 
311, 350, 351, 355, 350, 300; ii. 20, 
71; relie, 132; 131 f.; ^^reai }^nn al, 
135; oouiihy loiind, 113; 150, JOI, 
188, 100, 203, 305-308, 327. 307 
I’ti iyanayar, or A ijayanayjar ft/.r.), old 
ea|)ifal ol‘ a Hindu hinj^dojn, on Ihe 
Timgabhailra, i. 27 1 
llikaner in Kaj[)Litana, i. 200 
Itilks of ('xehanya*, i. 250 
lliinebdlisin, ii. 312 
llirdwood. Sir (leo. M., i. 253, 382 u. ; 

ii. 37 ?/., 215, 210 a., 277, 200 
r.irminy:lnun forf^orios. ii. 317 
Dithur, near Katdipur, i. 102 
IMack hole of (.'alcutta, ii. 322, 325, 310 
Black ic, Brof., ii. 271 
Blake, at the siep;(_‘ of Tunis, ii. 283 h. 
Blue Beard, i. 152. 


Boai?, (’apt., i. 138 

“ Bobbery Hunt,” i. TO.'i 

l>(H‘arro, maker of a Bortiigncse Ull, 

11. 228 

Boddain, llawson llarl, (lovernor of 
Bombay, 1781-1788, i. 170; ii. 25(», 
.377 

Boden, ( ’ok, founder (tf ( )xford Sansk i i t 
professorshij), i. 5 
Bohras, a Musalman sc'ct, ii. Bill 
Bolaram, ii. 23 a. 

Bondtay : lirst eolonisalion of, i. 1 ; ver- 
nacular name IMoinbai, 21; Caite 
Bondoaini, 17, 37, ii. 23.1 ; Bombay 
in i02ti, i. .37//.; 11, 17//.; (ir(>en, 

12, 00 00. Ill, 225, ii. 211, 215; 
a seal of comnieree, i. 00 ; al/oul 1750, 
131; Casile, 1.30, 223, 225, 220, 
135; ii. 213., 222 f. ; direefory for 
I7'.>2, i. 107 f. ; uhoul 183.0, i. 183 f. ; 
\\a.lls and ,c;at(*s, 211 f. ; nai]) oi‘, in 
1803, i. 217; |»o])n]ation in 1077, i. 
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D’Kli, Mount (Eli-inala^, ii. 000 and ?/. 
Denu'trius martyred at Tlmnn, i. 15 r 
1 >(iora chief, ii. 058 
Di'ravi, i. 10 
Dt'rvisb, i. 270, 017 
Drva-Divi island, i. 17 
Deva or Down, i. 18 ; ii. 281 
1 )evagiri, Deogiri, or Danhitabad O/.r.) 

i. 001 ; ii. 108, 201, .020 
Devakota, — Jain temples on Mt. (uriiar, 

ii. 0.50 

Dewa Dandi, i. 17 
— (that, ii. 21 u. 

Dewali, — feast of lights, i, 210, .'111 
*Jk (rd)ia , — a madimui, i. 270 
Dhangar tribe, ii. 28, 181, 275; their 
grass jtiwellcry, 277 
Dliangari fort or killa, i. 48, GO, h>S?/., 
145 ; ii. 200, 282, 0:54 
Dhanu, i. IG 

Dharmamld ., — a free rest-house*, ii. 170 
Dliaimnsala, in Kangrn, ii. 045 
J>h(irnay enforcing payment by sitting 
at tlio door of the debtor without 
food, i. 082, 471, ii. 208 
Dholera, in (lujarat, i. 204 
Dhow, SCO l)on\ 

Diamonds, i. GO 


Dick, (Icorge, Acting-Governor of 
llomhay, 1700-1705, ii. !{78 

, General, ii. 041 

Diekenson’.s map of liombay, i. 14.5 
Idler Jang, Sardar, i. 222 
Dilkr, Sir G, ii. 127 
Dillon, Sieiir, i. 00 
Dinner in Donilmy in 1810, i. 17G 
Directors of E. 1. (Jo., (Jniirt of, i. 25G 
Di.sa, in N. (»ujaiat, i. 2!)2, 200 
Din, J’ortnguese town on Kfdhiuwnr 
coast, i. IGf 01, 70, 001 ; ii. 147 
Diva<liva island, i. 17 ; ii. 2GG 
Diver, Dr. ii. tUJS ??. 

Diwaii, administrator, i. lOG 

Khfma, audience hall, ii. ‘{()G 

Doab ceded to 1*'.. 1. Go., i. 251 
1 )oeherie, JoJin, i. lOG 
Dockyard, Bombay, i. 142 
Dog.s in Ibo Dekban, ii. 142 
Dolmd, birtbplaei^ of Anraiigzth, i. 101 
Domcis, I’anthoon, St. Sojdiia’s, St. 

BauVs, t'ce., i. 28 /?. 

D’OHa, Garcia, i. 070; ii. 218 
Dost Mubammad, ii. Oil 
Douglas, Mr., a civil servant, i. 158, 
](;o, iGo 

- Gawain. i. 008 

, Mr., ii. 100 

■ , Bisboj), ii. 275 

Doves in the luist, ii. MO 111 
Dow, Colonel, the Jjistorian, i. 212, 
4.0G, 40!), 410; ii. 200, 281), 280; his 
nioiiuiiient, 280 //., 281, 285, 20G ; his 
llhtonj, .‘{28 

J)od\ sometimes written dhon ' — an Arab 
boat or skitf, i. Ill, 114, 170 ; ii. 00.0 
ami ?i., 001 

Dowdell, Dr., i. 200 u. 

Drajter, Daniel, i. IGO, 418, 421, 422, 
420, 420, 400 a., lOG, 140, 442 

, Eliza, i. lOG, IGO, 170, 177, 0!>0», 

400, 404, 41G f. ; birth and education, 
417; death and epitaph, 418 ; charac- 
ter, 423, 424 ; appearance, 428-400 ; 
elopement, 400 w., 132 ; tomb, 433 ; 
ii. 41, 2G!), 280, 3GS 
Dravidian, architecture, ii. 300 
Drayton, the poet, i. 327 
Dress about 1700, i. 404 
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Druininond of DrniumondoolKvt, i. 
340 H. 

, Mr., ii. 3U 

Dry Dock of Ilomlmy, i. 144 
1 )ii(ln, concAibinc of Siiltaii Muliniuiiiud, 
of Dihar, i. 28(5 
Duel at Aliiimdiia^ar, ii. 24 
Duil‘, (Irani, opinion of Mr. Hornby, 

i, 127 n. ; Jlintorn, i. 33.7, ii. 4(5 
. I by. Dr. A., ii. 103, 343, 34 1, 

311). 350 

DulTcrin, iMarquis of, i. 2.31, ii. 33(5 
huil'tul, “ Daboo,” iK'ar Dliiwandi, 

ii. 2S1, 2S7; battle of, 201 
Duliiul, ii. 208 

*■ Duke'i^ Xose,” jiopnlar name of iVai;- 
pbana Hill near Kbandala, ii. II, 12 
DiiiK'au, .lonathan, (toverrmr of Dmn- 
bay, 170.y]8ll, i. 37, 135 //., 173, 
17.k 221, 242, 217, 251, 250, 233, 
2(51; Nelson’s bdler to, 301: 407, 
I2.\ 428, 471, ii. 0, 11, 17, 20, 32, 
33: ])ortrait, 34: 38 u.; de.ath, 41, 
12; 52, 07, 22.3, 253; birtb and 
imrents, 254, 313, 344, 313, 370, 378 

1 lock, i. 144 n. 

, liov. Dr. Jolin, ‘Hbibbi,” ii. 124 

Dmnlas of Arniston, i. 2 111 
Dunkirk, i. 42 
Dunmore, ii. 105 
Duomo of Florence, i. 28 u. 

Du Ferron, An<iiu;til, i. 5, ii, 213, 213, 
220, 230 

Dungavi or Dliangari point, i. 138 n. 
“Dunjermal,” ii. 185 
Durand, Sir II., ii. 311, 310 
Durga-dovi famine, ii, 357 
Durgadas, a, Ibajput leader, i. 337, 338 
Dutch in India, i. 30, 51 
Duval, Lieut., Nelson’s messenger, 
j. 301 


FiAki.E, (Ic'iK'ral, ii. 340 
East, India Company’s exclusiveness, 
i. 7 

Eastwick, E. B., ii. 308 /,., 5527 
Eden, Hoii. Emily, i. 173, 182 ; ii. 348 
Kdgiugton, Mr., i. 212 
Edwardcs, Sir Herbert, ii. 33 n., 130 


Egerton, Mr, (1771), i. 13(;. 410 
Egy]>t. society in 183:5, ii. 15:53 
Ehrenberg, ii. :5:57 

I'l: ihiui, or i'l: (luiii , — ‘at once,’ ‘in- 
stantly.’ i. 43:5 

Eb'pliaut. at Elo]>lianta, ii. 210 211, 

214 

Flephanta, i. 4; first delineated by 
Mr. I5oone. 5; Kl;!. Ms, lOS, l.si; 
ii. 12'.>, 1 l!», 1!)8 ‘JOI, oos. op) 1'.; 
HamiUoifs account of, 210n., oi;:, 
214 ; stair nj) to cave, 215; 2 13-22 1, 
232, 2(53, 282, 285 

golden l)0('t1<\ i. 103 ; ii. 27:5 

Elgin, Lord, ii. 311, :5l5, ;;I0. ::5() 

Eli or Hili kingdom, ii. :500;/. 

Eliot, (5( 0.. ii, 121 v. 

Ellenborougb, Lord, ii. 71. 87. 102,1)1:5 
Elliot, Sir Waitin', ii. 21:5 

— ,Mr., i. 411 

I'lllis, Brabazon, i.l 18 n., 1 58. 13.‘‘ 1(!(5; 
Ids tomb, ii. 2(!l 

Elitbin.stonc, .'ohn. Lin'd, (lovernor of 

- Bonildiy, 185:5-1830, i. 21 1 213, 417 ; 

i ii. 28, 50, 57, 1 1:5. .‘512, 313, 370 

I Monntstnart, i. 5, 40, 151, 130. 

' 10.5. 2 Is, 252, 337, 1.52 ; ii. 10, 11,31, 

:>7, 10, 4(5/. ; descent and education, 
47 : llifitory, 17, 50 : ajipearance, IS ; 
40-51, 51-58, (58-71, OS, 122, 1:51, 
15:5, 220, 224, 233, 2(50,331. :5:5S a , 
3i:5 343; love of hunting, :547 : 350; 
supposed ghost, :530; 5578 
Eluru rock tcinjilcs, i. .32 ve, 228, 217, 
3:55, 4.50; ii. i:58, L.lO 202, 208 
Elwood’s (Mrs.), aceonnt of Lotubay, 
]72f., 177 

Embas.sy to Sivaji, i. lf>8, 1 31* 
Emblems of rule, Maratlia, ii. 172 
lOriiploymont of labour, i. :5 
JUncvclopu'diii BriUinnica ghost story, 
ii. 333 

Eiiglisbmon imprisoned by the IVsli- 
wah, ii. 135 

English rule, lioncfits of, i. 13 
Ejihesus, i. 317 

Erskine, William, i. 105; ii. 35, .’53, 31, 
214, 218, 248 

E.scaliot’.s letter to Sir T. Browne, i. 
111?/.; ii. 328 
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Estelow, .lamps, condcmnod, ii. ‘l:J 
Ettrick Shepherd, dinner to, ii. (18 
Eiikratides’s jj^reat gold coin, ii. ;J15 
Evelyrj, J,, iiis Diary, ii. 372 
lOvory and firecn, pirates, i. 120 
J^^xchange, i. 9, JO, G2; in 1750, 150; 

100, ii. 313, 317, 3:52, 337 
Expenses of living in Jiomhay, i. 137 a. 

1 ’. 

Faed’s portrait of lA)rd Elphin.stonc, 
ii. 342 

Faqir — Muslim devotee, i. 323 
Eah-Hian, (Jiiinese })ilgriin to India, 
A.D. 400, ii. 108 
Pail river, i. 380 
Fak(!, Corjioral, i. 74 
Falconer, Ion Keitli, ii. 330 
Falkland, Liieius llentiiick Viscount, 
Governor of Itombay, 18 18-1853, ii. 
80, 07, 370 

,Lady, i. 82 n., 173, 417; ii. 237, 

238 

Family life of Anglo-Indians in the 
18th century, i. 0, 7 

Famine : ii. 17 ; of 1870, 142 ; origin of 
supposed cannibalism, ii. 350, 357 
Fariiuji, — Frank, i. 28 
Furish, .lames, OtUciathig Governor of 
Jiombay, ii. 378 

Farmer, Captain of the “ Seuliorse,’' i. 
387, 300, 301 

Farqiduir of Fonthill Abla'V, i. 180 
Farthingale, i. 430 
F ashions in Bombay, ii. 253 u. 

* Fath Malika, i. 280 
Fathpur Sikri, i, 288, 208-300, 301 
Faujdar — a head policeman, i. 100, 341, 
300 

Fauna of Bombay, i. 405 
Fawcett, Henry, i. 109, 242; ii. 00, 312 
Ferdausi and the Shah Nanuh, ii. 58 w. 
Fergusson, I’rofessor Adam, i. 380 

, James, i. 450; ii. 135, 108, 200- 

205, 208, 280, 343, 340 

, Sir James, Governor of Bombay, 

1880-1885, ii. 378 

Forishta : at Bijapur, i. 209 f. ; 287, 
362 ; ii. 307, 308 


Ferozshalj, battle of, i. 103 
Fmidal supei ioiil v, i. 02 
Figueroa, Don A. d(^ S , 151 //. 

Finlay, Clark V Co., ii. 250 n. 

, Hodgson V ( 'll., ii. 250 n. 

, Kirkman. aiK'cdoto, ii. 250 n. 

, liobert, ii. 2.30 

, Scott k Co., ii. 250 n. 

Fish-heads of gold as standards, ii. 172 
Fitch, Kalph, i. 3:! 

Fitzclarenee, Lord F., i, 82//. 
Fitzg(‘ral<i, _ Sir Bobert SiA'inonr, 
Governor of Bombay, JS07 72, i. 
210; ii. 120, 122, 133, 370 
Flagstad' Bastion, Bombay, ii. 223 
Fleas, king of, i. 45!t 
Flct<-ber, llev. M7 K' , i. 201 
Floates, .Tolni, a slave boy, i. :!70 
Flying foxes, ii. 275. 27(! 

Fonseca, Antonia, ii. 1 10 
Fonthill Abb. y, sale of, i. 180 
“ Fool rack,” a drink, i. 50 
Foras, rimt from outlying land. i. SO //. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, i. 5. 00. 170, 1SS„ 
242, 240; letter of, 251 f. ; 305, 417, 
403, 407, 4G0; ii. 20. :’>3, 30, 41, 224, 
313; Correspondence, i. 211, 253 f.; 
loans, 440 

ofritsligo, i. 217 

, Dr., i. 158, 100 

, James, i. 5, 03 // , 125, 181, 215 : 

Jiis Orionial Mcnioirti, 222 and ii. 
303 ; i, 330, 347, 3'.)3, 3', 15 f. ; portrait, 
300, 414 ; residence in Hertfordshire, 
300; 401 ; library. 402; as a eliaidain, 
100 and?*.; and Eliza Dra))or, 121, 
425; 430, 443//.; ii. 11; death ol', 
102 n., 281, 321, 34,3 ; oji eaunibalism, 
355 

, John, i. 170,241, ii. 214, killcdi 

at Montpezir, 250 

, Arch., War-corresi/ondent, ii. 125 

Forgery of coins, ii. 310 
Forjett, C., i. 200, 210: ii. 113, 370 
Forskal, Peter (1730 63), ii. 120 
Fort of Bombay, i. 140 

George, Bombay, i. 210 ; ii. 250 ?*. 

Forts, Indian, ii. 320 

Fox, C. Jas., (1749-1806), ii. 33, 36 

Foxe’s Booh of Marfyrs, i. 32 
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Franois, Sir I'liilip, i. 2‘18, 441 ; ii. 
;143 

Fraser, Mr., iu Surat, i. f). 

, AVilliam, i. 44a and ii. 

Frederick the Groat (1740-1780), i. 
lOa, 4:i8 !md ??., ii. J20, 321 

, (?fesnr, a traveller, ii. 305 

Freif^lits, i. 05 

Fn^re, Sir Henry Bartle Fdward, 
Governor of Bombay, 1802-07, i. 103, 
228, 220; ii. 15, 82 a., 88, 80, 133, 
140, 170, 212, 218; and cf)in of 
Alexander, 310; 331,338,308, 300, 
370 

fountain, i. 224 

Fryer, Dr. John, trav('ller, i. 40, 50,05, 
00), 85, *88 a., 1 15, 147, 150, 402, 414 ; 
ii. 231, 2:52, 208, 314 
Funnel Hill, ii. 270 

G. 

Gadacha Sond,-— Fanoroina Point at 
Matlieran, ii. 270 
(Mf/di, — Ihmne, ii. 113 
Gnfj;abl)at Shustri, ii. 173 
Guhar Ivushaiii, widow of Nasr Kluin, 
i. 280 

Gaikwar of Barf>du, i. 471 
Gallevat, a war-lM')at with oars, i. 438 
Galloway Bey, i, LSI 
Galt, tho writer (1779-1830), ii. <>8 
Gallon’s Art of Travel, i. 333 
(Idm, f^aiim, gaon, — a village, ii. ]50,&c. 
Ganeshkhiiid, near Khirki, i. 453 
Gangntti, vilk, ii. 104 
Gardafui, “ (Jape of burial,” ii. 334 
Gardner, Colonel, ii. 34 1 
Gar< y, Capt. Henry, Acting Governor 
of Bombay, 1007-08, ii. 370 
Gariy garry, gharry, a coach, convey- 
ance, i. 11; travelling in, ii. 150, 
201-203 

Gassendi’s volume, ii. 37 
Gaur, in Bengal, ii. 357 
Gantama Buddha, ii. 207 {sec also 
“ Buddha.”) 

Gawilgarli, fort in Khandesh, ii., 57 
Gaya, in Bihar, i. 338, 309 
Gayer, Sir John, Governor of Bombay, 
VOL. II. 


1004-1704, i. GO, 04, 384; ii. 245 a.. 
370 

Geekie, John, Acting Governor of 
Bombay, 1742, ii. .377 
G<a.'z language, ii. 210 
Gontoo, — Hindu, i. 08 and 7 ^., 00; 

Pagoda. 153 ; 108, ii. 221 
Gcria or Ghcriah, sec Giria 
Gharapnri,-— l':ioi>hanta island, i. 17, ii. 
200 

Glia.si Bam or Gassco Bam, death ef, 
i. 451 ; ii. 104, 105 
Ghafs, WesL'in, ii. 147 
(ihnzi »al-din, i. 358 
Gliihcrti’s Gate.*^ at Florenn', i. 311 
Ghosts, Anglo-Indian, ii. 303 f. ; dis- 
appearance of, 3f»t 
( i!h(»iils, ii. 357 

<ihnlam ’Ali, an ehiphant, ii. 308 
(ih^aiH ud-din ’I’lighlaq, emperor (1320 
*1325), i. 15 

Gihhid island, ii, 13, 213 ; Chinel Tekri, 
200 ^ 

(iihhon, R. the historian (1737-1701), 
*ii. 112, 210 

Gihhs, Hen. Jjimes, i. 230 
<fill. Ma jor Bohert, ii. 108 
Ginje(>, Jinji or Shonji, i. 33 1 7J. ; ii. 320 
(iir, moiiutaiii tract iu Katliiawar, i. 

123, 204 

Girdhaidas, a broker, i. 381 
Giria or Geriah, Ghcriah, Vijayndnrg, 
Clivt^’s cai»tnro of, 115, 118 and n. ; 

124, 128 ; ii. LiO, 270, 283, 284, 320 
Girnar, mount in Kathiawar: ii. 124 ; 

liuimt of Aghori, ii. 350; peahs of, 
3«;0, 301 

Gladstone, lion. W„ ii. 347 
Glencairn, Earl of, i. 447 
Goa, iu 10th and 17th cent., i. 14, 23, 
24, 20 ; 54, 57, 00 n . ; spirits, 130 : 272 ; 
persecutions at, ii. 140, 147 ; 150, 153, 
and slavery, 154 ; 155, 150, 345 
Goat flesh, ii. 171 n. 

Godtivuri river, ii. 210 
Goddard, General, i. 243; stormed 
Alnnadabad, 423; 443-440; ii. 128, 
130, 153 ; investittire of Baseciii, 201 
Gogo sailors, i. Ill 
Gold of Ophir, i. lOf. 

2 D 
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Gold mines of India, ii. 314 
(Toldmohur (guhitor //. v.) tree, ii. 250 
< foldselimid, (I S., uiid his spirit, ii. 
;{(;<; n. 

GolK'onda, diamonds, i. 13 ; ii. 151, 
175; i. 2S ; saedv of, 104; 271, 277, 
:U:{, 344, 355, 357, 3S1 ; ii. 17i», 307, ! 
330 

Gombroon or Gornbrun, — Bujidar Al)- 
bas, on the, Bersinii Gulf, i. 57, 4 is ; 
book of, 1 55 f. 

Gomtiirn fort, ii. 2<S7 
Goodsliaw, Mr., niiole of Sir d. CJiihl, 
ii. 51 II. 

Gora, ii. ISI 

Gorakba, shrine of, ii. 350, 300 n. 
Gordon, Harry Geor^% i. 10(1, 4(»1 

Colonel (eir. IS’OO), ii. 131 

G('neral, i. 443 ; ii. 104, 340 

Gouf^lj, Yiseonut Hub'll (1770-1HC0). 
ii. 343, 340 

Gonldsworthy, Sir J., i. 3S3 a. 
Government IloUHe in l.Sl 1, i. 221, 43(5 
(government paper, 407 «. 
“Governor-General,” i. (50 a., 382 7*. 
Gowala Tank, Bombay, i. 415 
Graham, Maria, Lady (5iloott (</. r.), 
i. 173, 175 ; ii. 41, 341 

Colonel ¥. W., ii. 127 

Granitic uineiss honlders, ii. 301 
Grant, Sir Alexander, Prineipul of 
Edinlmr^h llniv<‘rsity (182(5-1 884), 
i. 23(5 ; ii, 55 u. 

(Jrant, Sir Charles, Lord Glcnel*;, ii. 
114 a., 313, 344, 340 

Sir (dairies, K.C.S.I., ii. 110 a. 

imfirisoncd, i. 123 

General Hope, ii. 350 

Caj)t., his duel and de^nth, ii. 21 

dames, letters, i. 250, 2G0, 208 

Sir John Peter, ii, 73, 75, 87, 315 

Sir Robert, Governor of Bombay, 

1835-38, i. 180, 108; ii. 52 and n., 
114-110, 300 71 ., 378 

Sir Robert, R.E., ii. llG m 

Ulysses S., ii. 353 

(rranth^ sacred book of the Sikhs, ii. 88 
Grantham, Admiral Sir Th., ii. 370 
Grapes, i. 379 

Graves, Danvers, i, 157, IGG 


(4ray, Thomas, the poet (1710-1771), 

i. 153;*., l.Tl 

Rev. dames, of Kachli, i. 170, 

400; ii. 110 

, Henry, “ Robin Gray,” i. 102 ; ii. 

117 * 

Gri'cn, a ]»irate, i. 120 
“ Grillin,” — a new arrival, i. 2(5 
Grittilh, dolin. Acting; (>overnor of 
lloinbay, 1705, ii. .378 
j Grose, Cajd., his maj) of Bojiibay, i. 0(5, 
132; aecoijnt. Lll 1. ; ii. 100,223 
(driitcr or Grylere, d., philolo^-ist (15(50 
-1(527), i. 320 7 *. 

Grymens, d, d. (1540-1018), i. 320 7/. 

( tiuiva, i. 413 

Gujarat, state of, i. 55, 288, 203; con- 
<|uest of, 300 ; 5503, 301, li. 5555 

, Pan jab. battlo of, i. 1055 

(jlulbarp:a : dynasty (15547--J 5550), i. 2755 ; 

kin;;dom, 275 ; ii. 104, 5508 
Gnligaum near Serur, ii. 00 
Gulmor, — INtncoek tlr/wer tree, ii. 557, 
15(5, 250 

< lumsur. ii. 255 u., 24 n. 

Guru,- -relif^ion.s instmetor. ii. 101 
(4\vjdior, i. 301 

H. 

llAnsin (Abyssinian) of daujira, i. 22, 

ii. 1455, 203 

Hadhramniit, — South Arabia, i. 08 
Hadow, Mr., ii. 250 
ihulrian, emperor, ii. 200 
Haidar *Ali of Maisiir (1722-1782), i. 
55554, 120 ; ii. 321. 

Haidurabad, capital of the Ni/.am, i. 
104; ii. 18; contingent, 23?*.; 102, 
120, 130, 201 

, Sind, i. 411 ; prize money, ii. 80, 

94, 104 

Hajji, — one who lias performc'd tbo 
pilgrimage to Mecca, ii. 175 
Hakims, — Indian doctors, i. 308 
Hjilalkhors, — scavengers, ii. 195 >/. 

1 lale’s Annals, i. 832 
Hall, Capt. Basil (1788-1814), ii. 10, 
559, 68; at Elcphantn, 214 ; 357. 

, James, his wife, i. 454 
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Hall, Kov. llohert (17G1~1S;’.J), i. 10!>, 
4G2 ; ii. oj 

, (ioneral, ii. 101 n. 

Halliiiu, H. (1777-IS50), ii. ;>:> 

Halit?, Mr., jiuil II. Suit, ii. :ior>, :>G6 
lliunaj, — a porter, subonliiiatt^ lioiiso- 
.servant, ii. .*10 

irarailton, Oa})t. Alex., i. .SI, S4, 114, 
120, liSO ; ii. 1S7 a., 210 a., 212, 214, 
217, 24:1 a., 24S, 202, 'SM 
TLiniinmu — -a Iritli, i. 405, ii. 201 
Jlampe, laodorii A"ijayu»a,i;ar, ii. 200, 
:ioo n. 

Ilanizal.au, i. 208 

llaimnian, — the monkey -iroO, ii. 1.7:1 
“ Halt tali ])(' 0 ]»le,” — llie T*ortu.quet><‘, i. 
207 

Har(rni^% ilislioj), ii. :»4.’l 

llariluir, on llie Tunp:ul.»lia(lra, ii. 21 a. 

— tlm woniou’s (|uarters, i. 27 
Hari-nul, ill Al’i::liuiii8taii, i. 4-1:1 
Jlarifipliaudragiul, iiioiiiitain, ii. 177, 
19:t 

Harris, Hartlioloinew, (Governor, 1000 
04, i. .50, 50, 84 a. ; ii, 52, :;70 

, Sir AVilliam, l.ord, i, lOS ; ii. 2 

8; at Seringapiitam, 01 i/.; :112 

, (h'or^^o Koliert ('aim ins', Jaml, 

(lovoriior of lloudjay, ii. OSO 
Hartley, Colonel, ii. 201 and a. 

Hasan, graiukson ot Muliamniad, ii. 

141 ; and Husain, 200 
JTdKhtsh, i. 50 

Haspel, near Vijayanngar, ii. :>00, 
OOO n. 

Hastin},'^s, Warren (1732-1818), i. 08, 
;;82 a., 400, 441, 44 .‘I ; ii. 33, 45, 87, 
137; lines on Elliot, 272; 322, 3:11, 
343, 348, :i50; ghost story of the 
time of, 300 

, Franeis Ilawdon, iMarqiiis of 

(1754-1827), i. 243; on tlio jiaci- 
lieation of the Bekhan, 08«. ; .‘113, 
345 

Iltisur, i. 444 

Havelock, (General Sir 11., ii. 104, 10.8, 
344 

Havildar, or Jlawaldar, — a native Ser- 
jeant, a police constable, i. 100; ii. 
19 


Heber. llishojt U. (178:1-1820), i. 221 ; 

ii. 54, 140, :i3i, :ho, :144 
Heidelberg, i. 325, :i2S, 320 a. 

Ilelmaud Kiv< r, ii, J2S 
Hemaiis, ^Irs. (1701 I8:i5), i. 201 
Heiiery, ?>r Yoiidari i.sland, i. lo.*} ; ii. 
200 

Henry, I’riuee, son of .lames I., i, :}2I, 

:}20 

lienshaw, liobert, i. 170, 425; ii. 17, 
34, 214 

Heiisliaw’s Jhiildings, i. 00 
llejdiniesiu, -lloinbay islands, ii. 35:1 
Herbert’s fn'seo, i. 158 
Herodotus and Cannibal Indians, ii. 
352 -57 

Ih'roism of a llajputni, ii. i:>5 ». 
Heron, (Moiiel, ii. :i25 
Jlersclad. Sir ,1., ii. :i;i2 
Hindu visiting Eiiglatul in 1781. i, 
148 

Jlirnbagli at I’oona, i. 451 
Hiiakot, batlh^at, i, 125 
-IJLi.'^lop, Sir 4’., ii. :M3 

“ Hobwni .Tobsoii,” ii, 200 
Hodges, d'iionias, Coveriior of 1 loudury, 
(1707 71) i. lO:;, 251 Jt., :102. 307, 
:J00, 400, 4:i0, l lO; ii. 52, 282, 283, 
377 

Hodgson, Brian II., ii. :il3a. 

Hol^ Isljind, Chiiial 'I’ekri, i. 17, 10 ; ii. 

202, 200 

Ibtgg, Sir danies Weir, ii. 88, 00 

, dames (1772 18.35), i. 180 

Holkar: liis ancestors,!. 331, 358; 471, 
ii. 18, 21, 22; brother Vitlioji, 57; 
.3:18 

llohnos, quoted, ii. :517 
Holy A\ ells, ii. 207 

Honawar, Honor or Cnor, i. 21, 57, 8.3 
and n, ; ii. i:i:> 

Hood, Emly, i. 182 
Hookah, r. hulcd 
Ilopeloun, Karl of, ii. 314 
Iloreb. Mount, ii. .‘>32 
ilormasji Bahiiaiiiji, i. 242, 210 
Hornby, William, Covernor of Bora- 
Jmy 0771-84), i. 42, 40a., 130, lOtl, 
243, 30:4, 3il0, 400; oont('st with 
Bra per, 420 ; Grant BuITh opinion 
2 D 2 
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' of, 427 n.\ 421>; ln8 times, 431 f. ; 
410-44;‘»: ii. 32; reply to tLo 
rortugnef-e, irM; 377 
Ilomljy, Aime, i. 411-443 
, Kow, ii. J32 

Horne, John, Governor (4' Bomhnv, 
1734-33,1. 138; ii. 377 

, Tlisliop (loorgc of Norwich (1730 

1702), i. 400 

Horner, Fr. (1778 -1817), ii. is 
Hornigohl, Mr., i. 370 
Hor.scB; hsd witli llcsh, i. 08 j/. ; Wel- 
linglon’H, ii. 28; statne of one at 
Fh>j)liunijj, ii. 211, 215 
Hotel, (Ireut Wi'shon, i. 130; ii. 15, 
42 

Hough, INlrs., ii. lOn., 11, 17, 132; 
(litneed witli \Vollin;.0oii, 133; 310 

, (’apt., ii. 131 

Hoose ])rop( riy in lionihuy, i. 00 
Hove, Dr., i. 100; ii. 280, 201, 205 
Howard, Kdwurd, dealli of, i. 150 

, William, i. 101 ® 

IIow<4], Jarne.«:, letters of, i. 327 n. 
Huhli, in Dharwud, i. 313; ii. 177. 178 
Hu”;he8, Admiral Sir Fdward, i. 380; 
ii. 251 

Hugli river, i. 80 ; ii. 07, 311 
JIffLu or huqqiJ , — Indian i>ipe for smok- 
ing tlirongh wuler, i. 135, 111; ii. 
10, 100 

Jfiili (tin, ~iiw order, i. 55 
Human saerilice, ii. 188 
Himiayun, Mughal em])eror (1531- 
1530 and 1554-50), i. 270, 301 
Humboldt, A. von, ii. 00 
JIuu , — a coin, ii. 311 
Jlititdi , — a draft, note of exchange, i. 

02, 381 ; ii. 308, 381 
Hunt, Mr., i. 100 
Hunter, Mr., i. 440 

, Foniet, iinj»risoned at AVasota, ii. 

105 

, Jolm, letter of, i. 243 

, Sir W. W., ii. 230 

Hunting, i, 105, il. 56, 69, 70 
Hnri — eourteoan, a beauty, i. 286 
Husain Nizam Shah I., i. 271 n. 

Hyde, Capt., ii. 336 
Hydraulic lift, ii. 262 


I. 

Ibkx, i. 400 

Ibrahim ’Add Shah of Ilijnpnr (153.‘)- 
1557), i. 270; ii, 270; Rauza of, i. 
272; ii. 135, 130, 141, 115: coat of, 
188, 253 

Ihn liatiita, travelh;r (1321-1353), ii, 
300 

Imam e)f Masket and Bonaparte, i. 400 
Imli— Baohah-tree (7. r.), ii, 203 
Tmi»ey, Sir E. (1732-1800), ii. 313 
India, area of^ i. 402 11 . 

Indian Navy, i. 121 
Indra ji, Bainlit Blmgwaiilnl, ii. 200 )i. 
235 

Indraycni river, i, 102, 413 
Infuntieide, i. 50, 407; ii. 208, 223,351 
Tnkerman, battle of, ii. 320 
ItdvPtand of (loinbrnn, i. 150 
Inquisition at (loa, i. 32 
Insurance Fom))any, Bombay, i. 170 
Iiitorlopers, i. 7 
luvernrity, Dr,, ii. 223 
Investiture of the Beshwab, ii. 188 
Ireland, Ssalm'y Smith's joke about, 
ii. 352 

Irishmen in India, ii. 310 
Iron in India, ii. llOn. 

Isagarli, a fort, ii. 103, 201, 271 
Isfulian, i. 317, 322 
Ismaili sect, ii. 14 
Itch, ii. 131 II . 

Itinnd Khan, Governor of Ahmadahad, 
i. 203 

Jzara, — trousers, i. 454 

J. 

Jahal Till, V. 4’ir. 

Jackson, Sir Chas., i. 178 
Jacob, (xcn. Sir G. Le Grand, i. 123 
Jacobi, 11. G. Archbishop, ii. 348 
Jacquemont, Yictor (b. 1801), i. 183, 
203; ii. 131, 100, 214, 345, 346, 318 
Jadavrao of Maliganw, ii. 15 
Jaddvbai, Sivaji’s mother, i. 334 
Jadhejas of Kachh, ii. 35 1 
Jaffa, Bonaparte at, i. 341 
Jdgir , — assigned property in laud, ii. 
163, 165 
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“.Tah!inainaba(l,”iipi)liL‘tltoAlimntlab.'id, 
i. 301 

.laliangir, ^liiglial emperor, 1G05-1G28 ; 
and Sir T. Hoe, i. 115 ; 121, 281), 205, 
304-.307, 311, 317, 318, 322; ii. 3U; 
.liijhpur, cannibalism at, ii, 351 
.Jalalabad, i. 103 
.lalal Klian, i. 2SG 
.laliui, i. 313, 315 ; ii. 1G2 
.Jalor, ill Jlaj])iitaiia, i. 200 
JahtsrH, — Venetians, lattices, ii. 35S 
-a long gown, i. 151 

.laniadar, — leader of a ti\)oj>, ii. 10, 325 
“ .Tamal Klian,” a FloK iitino lady, i. l 51 
.lames, (Vamnodore Win., i. 117, 1 18 a., 
-118 122; monument to, 123; 128, 
lirst wif(‘, ii. 2GI, 308 ; Mrs. .James, i. 
IIS, IIH; Eliza IJrapm-’s letter to, 
121 n , ; Mrs. A. ace (loddard, 123 
— of J’adiiu, martyr, i. 15 
.laiiii Masjid or chief niosipie, Bombay, 

i. 200 

.lanjira, and tlio llabslii i. 22, .51, 113. 

ii. 1 05 

.lardini', Ilonble. J., i. 8 a. 

.Jats, ii. 104 

.lawari or J(Lican\ Jawur {Jiolrns Honj- 
//a.?a),— large mallet, i. 203, 318; ii. 
130, 112 

Jauliar , — tbo imtting to death of women 
and child len to prevent their falling 
into the enemy’s hands, i. 281, 285, 
303; ii. 208, .3.51 

.Janli llaja’s murder, i. 312, 303,308 
.Jaiinimr, i. 280 
.lava, i. 10 

.Taypur-piiiidiiig, i. 30.5 
.Jayasing of Amber ( 1025- 1008), i. 300, 
301, 301, 370 
.lelfrey, Lord, ii. 48 
.letfreys. Archdeacon, i. 188; ii. 110 
.Jejeebhoy, Sir Jainaetjce, i. 107, 108 
Jejuri, ii. 21 7i., 170 
Jelial, ii. 20 

.lenkinson, Mrs., i. 417 ; ii. 310 
.Icrusalum, i. 317 
.Jervis, Major, i. 210 
, Mr., i. 140 

Jewsbury, Miss Maria .T.,i. I8G»., 201; 
, Geraldine, thid. 


.Thansi, ii. 120 

//<rtroA7a(-b(ht r.vni,— andienci' w i i idow , 
ii. 175 

Jhilmih, — lattices, ii, 211 
.liddali, i»i)rt of Mi cea, i. 17:>, ii. 2(:5 n. 
.linji, sfc (iitijec 
.Todhpur, i. 201 

.T<»gi : Hindu devotin', i. 150-152; ii 
2(1, 231 

.Joge.shwari ('avt's, ii. 305 
.loliamui Islands, ii. 287, 331 
•Johnsiai, l)r. S. ; opinion of life in 
India, i. 1 ; and Sir lb C'ootc, S; 1;’.'.*, 
ii. 1.50, 321, 327. 328 
.Tones, (’apt. Banl (173(b l702), i. ti2, 
117 a. 

Sir 'Willinni (1710 1701), ii. 321, 

:!31, 311, 3.50 

.lomson, J‘M'n( 1 .573M 037), i. 3 1 7. 325 327 
.Joidun, jMr.s. Dorothea (1702 ISIO.-J, 
ii. 237 

.Tubal, Straits of, ii. 331 
.Jnd.son, liev. A., i. 315, .31[l 
.Innagadh: InTwks, i. 300; ii. 330 
Ounnar. Borna district, i. 101a.; l''oi':, 
335; 31.3, ii. JOl, 107, 200, 202, 327 
.Jiirh s in 182.5, i. 100 
.Inrisdietioji, heritable, i. 02 
.Jn.-<tiee, i. .315 a. 


K. 

Kaiu i. : tJio war, i. 103 ; 282, .3(;i: 51. 
Elphinstone’s work on, ii. 10; 138, 
100 

Kaehehha — Oyster Hock, Bombay 
Harbour, ii. 200 

KarJu ri , — a I'onrt or jmblie olliee, i. 100 
Kacdjli, a prinei]Kility, i. 00, 170: ii- 
354, 3.5.5, 3(i0 

Kaehha — inferior, Tinreal, i. GO, 37S 
Kalila, ii. 1 80 

Kaikaris: a wandering tribe of ^V. 
India, ii. 191 

Ivailas ; monolitliio temple at Lima, ii. 

138, 111, 202-20.5, 208, 217, 27.3 
Jui/aa— palmyra palm leaf rooting, i. 
48 

Kaladgi, district, ii. HO 
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Kulu-pttiii.~~t\io, oet‘.‘in.‘thc iliuk water.’ 

i. 2S, ii. EK) 

Kalfi8al)aL hill, i. 

Kalbadovi, district and .sliaad in lioni- 
}Miy, i. 17; ii. 212 
Kalliavi, ii. Ifil 
Kair, — ‘goddess of doatli, ii, 

Kalinjiir, i. 2K7 

Kalka or Kulika, jK-ak of ]\It. (iirnar. 

ii. noi 

Kalynn, i. 21, 111:5, .‘11.1?/.; ii. ill), ]S1>, 
197, 2:52 : chirfs, 270. ,, : 29S, :;i:5, :5:)7 
Knmarhdud, -waist cloili, fj^irdle, i.:52:5; 
ii. 101 

Kdm<rnitflt . — bait no. i. 290 
Kaniatli, llama, i. 9.‘) ; ii. 210 
Kanil)ala Hill, Honiliay. i. 11:5, 1I,‘>, 
110 /0 ; ii. 2:51 
Kananj, i. 2S:5; ii. :5.‘>7 
Kanj'ori fort, ii. J(5.‘> 

Kanj^^ra, ii. :5ir» 

Hanb(Ti lianddba Cavi s in Sulsolle, i, 
10S, ir.O; ii. 119, l.W 199-202,20(5, 
207, 21."), 2 IS, 219, 29ft, :5(:.‘) 

Kanhoji Anuria, i. llOf., llo; atdiril, 
12S: doHcril/ed by (Irosc, Ms 
Kanind valley, ii. ISI, JS2 
Kanlara: “llu' ))a.ssH^o',’’ in Kyyj)l, ii. 
:{:52 

Kuprit, “(doth, clotlics, i. ,'597 ; ii. 2S.‘) 
Karacdii, i. 20 ; ii. SS 91 
Karanjii island, i. 1(5, 71, 1:5:5, 1;5S ; hill, 
112; ii. 1.59, 17S, 211, ceded to the 
Eu^di.sh, 2(59; 2S2, 2Sr) 

Karjat, ii. 190 

Karkaria, II. 1*., his edition of ( 'a riyle’.s 
Lecfitrcs, i. 2:5:5//. 

Karkvin, — a clerk, i. itGO, 1:5.5 

Kiirli Banddha t'ave.s, i. 217,110; ii. 

20, 200, 201, 20S, 21 S, 219 
Karnala or Funnel Hill, i. 17, 19:5, 
393; ii. 193 

Karnatie, Sivaji’s expedition to, i. 342, 
343 

Karnul, on Krishna river, ii. 307 
Karoi\ — t(m millions, i. 3GL5 
Karwar: taken by Sivaji, i. 113; 343, 
ii. 1()8 

Katak, in Orissa, i. 338, 369 ; ii. 352 
Kathd — tale recited with singing, ii. 175 


Kathiawar, penin.snlar jioition of Ouja- 
rat, i. 50, 122 ; ii. :;54, :5,57, 300 
Katkaris, an al)original tribe, ii. 277, 
358 

Kutraj Gh/it, ii. 21 //. ; n/jiaduel. i. 103 
j Kav'eri river, ii. 20?/. 
i Kaye, Sir J., ii. 17; /.{/V of MhJeohn, 
i (59; of Metcalfe, 

: Keaiinge, Col. 'J'hoinas, i. 409 //., 13.5- 
i 410; dream, 140; 112 
I Keith, 1’lioimis, eare/n- of, i, ISO, ISI 
j K(‘nn«Mly, .lohn, ii, 8S 

Sir MieluiLl, i. 170 

Mr.s., of Benare.s, i. 170; ii. 310 

V5ins, i. 17:5, ii. :>l() 

Kerbek'i, ii. 17 //, 

Kerr, Mr., at (I'onibrun, i. I(j()‘‘ 
A7/<//)((/‘,news, information, k 291; ii, .50 
“ Khabardiir,’’ — Take care, ii. 100 
Khadalcwa^la. near Poona, i. :5:>8 n. ; 
ii. 109, 181 

Kliandari or Kl/enery Island, q. r. 
Khadki or Khirki, q. r. 

Khafi Klian, Mnhamimidau historian : 
mission to Bombay, i. 58, .59; 3:5:>, 
31.5, :5.50, 3(51 . 302 : i i. 1 38, 1 70 //., 209 
Kliaira or Kheda, ii. 90, lOL 
Khalifs; tombs at Cairo, ii. 113; 

Fatemite, :5I2 
Khalsa, i. :5r)7 
Kluin didnin Lodi, i. 31 :» 

Khandala, i. 102; ghat, 110; battle at, 
125; bilks, 13:5; 190,414; ii. 11, 12, 
pass, 190; 191, 190, 2(39, 297 
Kliopawli, “Canijioli,” i. 103, 412; ii. 
297 

Khartum, ii. 101, 319 

Khiitpat, —intrigue, corruption, ii. 102 

Khelai, ii. 102 

Khencry or Khandari Island, i. 17, 5.5, 
71. 113 ; taken, 124 ; 120, 133, ii. 2:59, 
200 

Kheva (Ihat, ii. 07, 73 
Khichri , — rice and dal boiled IcrgetlnT 
with Bp ices, ii. 38 

KJi ihti, dress of honour, i. 284, 452, 472 
Khirki, Khadki, near Poona, i. 105, 108, 
444, 451, 453 ; ii. 15 ; buttle, 55, 57 ; 
308 M. 

Khorasan, i. 28(3, 292, 334 ; ii. 2G3 
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Ivliot — a icv«Mmo coiitraotor, i. 12S 
Ivliudawand Kliaii, i. 298 
Khulhali, — tlic* Muslim public prayer, 

i. 29iJ 

Kidd, Capt., a pirate, i. 120 
Kiep^win’s rebellion, i, 50, 51 n . ; ii. 970 
Kier, '^'ir William G., i. 209, 208 
Kioiiiandcr, Kev. John Z. (1711-1799), 

ii. 919, 311, 919 

Killadar, j^ovenior of n fort, ii. 05, 199, 

920 

Kiukub, lunLhirah, — brocade, ii. 151 
lviu<^^, Mrs., of Aiijeii;<o, 1 . 190 
Jvinglake’s aeeoiuit of Boiiaparb' at 
Suez, i. KJl 

Kirkpatrick, I'oJ., ii. 128; at Plassey, 
219 m 

Kisliina Ishiiul, IVrsian Gulf, i. 100' 
Kifdtt , — moiiiitaiii cow, i. 915 //. 

Knight, Kobert, i. 259 
Kohiuur diamond, ii. 281, 907 
Kulaba island, i. 10, 17, 21, 10, 00; 
cauHCwriy, 07, 189; 69,71, 93, 142; 
church, 178 ; prong.s, 193, 155; lijrht- 
iions(', 919 //., 91H, ii. 259, 200; 120, 
211; churchyard, 200; 201, point, 
200,282; review at, in 1771, i. 131, 195 
Kolapiir rajas, ii. 180 
Koleruu river, i. 108 
Koli or iJhaiij^ar tribe, i. 21 
Kolis of Salselte, i. 171 
Konkau, i. 129 f., 999 
Kordofan, ii. 315 
Korij^iiUni, i. 415; ii. 199 
Korli, ii. 255, 258 
Korosko, ii, 272 n. 

ivosir on the Ked Sea, i. 179; ii. 991 w. 
Kotligarh fort, i, 110 ii. 199 
Kotwal, — a police olliccr, i. 307, ii. lill, 
195 71. 

Krapf, Mr., ii. 999 u, 

Krishna river, i, 102, 275; ii. 164 ?/., 
200, 277, 279, 907-909 
Krishiiadeva of Vijayanagar (1509-90), 
ii. 905, 907 | 

Kte.sias, ii. 955 ! 

Kulaba, Aiigria’s, i. 17, 111, 113, 124- i 

126, 139 ; ii. 255, 257 i 

Kulambis, Kimbis, — cultivator?, i. 85, | 

128 ! 


Kutb or Qutb Shahi, Golkouda dvnasty 
(1512-1072), i. 960 
Kyil, ('apt., a pirate, i. :;81 n. 

1 .. 

I.AcKDiEMON, ii. 120 
La<l IMelika, i. 2S(; 

Labor, i. 290, 907. 917. 922. 9.2;! 

Lake, Gerard, Viscount (1711 1SU8), 
ii. 17, 940, 911, 950 

LalJy, Thomas A. (1702 1700), ii. :!25. 
928 

Laiiawli, i. 102, 110. ii. 200 
liung. And., story of a ghost, ii. :i00 
Las(rars, — camp servants, sailor.s, i. ill 
Ladies in 17:{9, i. i;}0 
j Jiatuler, Dr. d. Wilson’s birthplace, ii. 
i 109 a., 1 10, 117 

I Lauderdale, Lord, am^'.dotc of, ii. 110 a. 
I.aw, Sleplien, Governor of Bombay 
(17:19 42), ii. 977 
Lawr<‘iice, (4on(;ral, ii. 17 a. 

.Lord Jo^iii L. M. (1811-1879), 

’ ii. 96 a., 915, ;!19, :!-!!> 

, Sir Henry M.( 1806-1 857), ii. JOO, 

101, 108, 947, 949 

, Major, ii. 929 

, G., ii. ;{4:! 

Lebanon, ii. 100 
Jicith, Tyrrel, ii. :!59 
Lo-Mcssurier, Mr., i. 191 
“ Leper tn'O,” ii. 289 
I>(!])rosy, ii. 951 

Lesseps, Ferd. do, i. 18 J. 10;! lOt!, Ills 
Le.slio, 3Ir., i. 441 
Lotiinot parish, ii. 251 
Lewis, Caj>t. of 1*. (>. Go., ii. 995 

Leyden, .lohn (1755-1811), i. 182; 
lines on Assaye, ii. 127, 910 70 ; 910, 
948 

Jjindsay, (Japt. W. S., i. Ill 

, Admiral Sir Jolin, i. 495 440 , 

ii. 221, 209, 28::, 290 
Linscholcn’s i/is/oh’c dc la Naviijatinn, 
i. 2;;, 95, 90 ; ii. 218 
Lithgow’e Travels, i. 92 
Liverpool, Lord, i. 448; family, ii. 940 
Livingstone, Dr. D. (1817 187:!), i, 290- 
2:19,910; ii. 121, 271, ;194 
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TjOcIj, IVrr. Joliii, ii. 'H4 
Locusts, ii. 27;{, 274 
l/xlwick, Mr., ii. 250 
Lo;,oirli fort, i. 110; taken by Angrin, 
110, 270, MOl; ii. 107, llOl 
Longevity in India, ii. liIJO L ; of 
murriod men, iMO 

Ijongfellow’s lines a})i)li(‘d to liombuy 
harbour, i. M04 

Long re.sidenet‘ in Iiid a, ii. :US 
Loretto, i. ItJ 

fjove drove, lloinl)iiy, i. 180, ii. II, .‘>2 

, Win. and otlier.'^, i. 12 x. 

Low, Lajit., at Ainaraknntliak, ii. 050 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, i. 171, lOt') 

Lucan, Sir (L rvase, (jlf)vernnr of Tban- 
bay, 1(!00-07, ii. 075 
Lucknow, ii. 102 
Lunbington, Mr., ii. 0, 11 
Lusiad of (.’ainoenH, i. 20 
Lut, “loot,” — ])lund(ir, ii. 177, 180 
Ijiitni'dld^ -'A plunderer, ii. (!5 

« 

M. 

"M-Miox, llieliurd, i, .150 
Macao, i. 54 

Macaulay, Lord T. B. (1800 1800), 

i. 182, 20l7t. ; lUMory^ 201 ; ii. 51, 
00; Kmnj <m Clive, 021 ; 001, 040 

Mac Briar, II., i. 01 

MetUner, (’apt. .L, ii. 150; bis will, 
154 ; 004, 005 

MacCiillocb, David, of Ardwall, i. 252, 

ii. 117 110 

MacCullocb, on Indian coinage, ii. OM 
Macdonald, John, i. 410?/.; Trav/ls, 
, 404 //.., 100 ; ii. 200, 221, 280, 285- 280 

Machi , — a t<;rrnce, i. 44(1 
Mackintosh, Sir Jus. (17(50-1802), i. 7, 
12, 40, 101, 102, 100, 100, 150, 151, 
175, 181, 100, 20(5,244, 051, 052,001 ; 
opinion of Sterne, 425 ; ii. 10, 14, 17, 
10; on native government 20 ; 01 f. ; 
oj)inion of Bombay, 02 ; early life, 
00 ; diary and letters, 05 ; favourite 
authors, 08 ; sermon, 42 ; and Dr. 
Wilson, 44; and (Carlyle, 45 ?/ ; 49, 
50, 67, 69, 86, 9.7, 107, 122, 104, 105, 
144, 151, 170 ?i., 217-220, 248, 249, 
250, 260, 207, 298, 301, 050 


Ma/deod, Dr. Xorman, ( 1812-1872), L 
21, 08 n., 20.5-200, ii. 106, 116, 2(56 

Sir Donald, ii. 340 

McMiirdo, (General Sir Montagu, i. 
82, 80 

Macnagliten, Sir Win. Hay, i. 100, ii. 

070 ' 

iMacneill, Hector, i. 4i56 
Macjdier.son, (Jenoral, i. ISO, ii. 341 

Jiov. Dr. 1).. i. 208, 2.00 

Macrae, James, Governor of Madra.s, i. 
417, ii. 016 

Madeira wine, ii. 10, 280 
Madbava llao, ii. 284 
Madluivji Sindia i. IK), 150-152 
Madras, ii. 170; temjdes, 204 
M(Ujni \ — a crocodile, ii. 100 
Magdala, ii. 1 10 

, Lord. Sir llobert Napi(‘r, i. 2.06 

ii. 122, Oil, :55() 

.Magdiiri Saheb, ii. 210 
.Magelliaens or Magellan, i. 5, 20 
Mahahak'sliwar, i. 178, 187, 0.02, 041, 
ii. .50, 70, 71. 06, 00, 164, 165, 185, 
180, 277 

Mdhdhhuralu, ii. 140 

Mahad or Mahar, i. 112, river, 065; 

eaves, 408; ii. 150, 166 
Mahal,— palace, ii. 004 
Mahar, a, climbs Kaygarli, i. 307 
3labar girl built into the walks rJ 
Salara, ii. 188 

Maid river in Gujarat, i. 205, ii. ,055 
Malum, i. 1(5, 17, 24, 07, IS, (56, (58, 85, 
00, 192, 002, ii. 07, 21 : 5 n., 282 
Mahmud or Mnbammad 'Adil Sliab of 
Bijapur (1626-16(50) : his tomb, i. 28, 
270, 009; ii. 105, 109, 144-146 
iMahmnd Bijarali of Gujarat (1459 - 
1511), i. 152, 200, 002 ; ii, 51, 20(5, 068 
Mahmud III. of Gujarat, i. 004 
Mahmud of Guzni' (908-1000), i. 274, 
288, 290, 301, 004 ; ii. 58 n. 

ISlnhmud Tughla<] : see Muhammad 
Mahuli, ii. 137 n., 190, 191, 276?/., 280, 
281,-287 

Maidariy — esplanade, plain, i. 70, 218, 
317 ; ii. 294 

Maiiidy—a species of starling, i. 413 
Mainsvaring, Capt., ii. 91 
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Mairta, battle of, ii. 341 
Maiwand, battle, i. 442; ii. 127 
Majuba, ii. 343 

Maiabar Hill, Bombay, i. G3, 85, 14G, 
152; avenue of tree.4 on, 151; 11)0, 
135; Forbca’rt view of, 415; view 
Iron?, ii. 2G ; 158, 230 f. 

Maliilnir Point, i. 174, 223, 33G; ii.23G, 
237, 240 lu 

Malabar itch, ii. 131 n. 

Malaeea, ii. 151 

Maleolin, ( ienerul Sir John (1763-1833), 
i. G8 //., 151 ; rernian Shetrhe^^ 163; 
181, 187, 135, 246, 252, 452; ii. 17, 
18, 24, 26, 28 7i.. 31; liis Htreni^th, 
33, 10, 41, 48 - 50, 57, 53 f.; donu 
53 ' Htatue, GO, 74; liin mother, 
GO -02 ; portrait, 03 ; at Pan.-^, 05,00 ; 
and Baji Itao, (J8 ; G(»veruor of 
Bombay (1827-1830), 03, 378; 

poeinn, 70??.; la'trc'iu'hmenta, 7 If.; 
75, 7(5. 80, 87, 33, 117, 131, 220, 221, 
237, 28!) II., 318, 3,')0, 308, 370 ??.. 378 

, Lady Jind dau<'hters<, ii. 5!), 75 

, Admiral Sir diaries (1782-1851 ), 

i. 218 ; ii. 00 n. 

, Sir l*cre;.?rino, ii. 00 n. 

, Admiral Sir I’liltcney (1758- 

1838), ii. 00 n. 

Malet, Sir (diaries Warre (1752-1815), 

i. 127, 100 n., 130, 337, 400, 447-443, 
452 ; married Susan Wales, 455 ; 
450 ; ii. 135, 214, 2!)1 

, Sir Alexr,, i. 455??., 450 

— , \\\ Arthur, i. 455 

, Sir Ed. Baldwin, i. 450 

^ Col. Oeo. (t., i. 455, 45<; 

, Hugh, i. 155 

, Sir 11. C. E., i. 450 

Malik-i-Muidau,— great gun at Bijapur, 

ii. 134, 135 
Malta, ii. 345 
Malwa, ii. 354 

Mai wan harbour, i. 112 
Marnlatdar, — the head officer of a 
taluka, ii. 133 
Mttinluks, i. 8, 458 
Maruikji Cursotji, ii. 14, 20, 23 
Mandlik, Kao Salieb Vishwanath Na- 
rayau, ii. 223 n. 


Mandu, in Mahva. ii. 357 
Mandvi Bandar, i. 210 
Mandims — a temporary house, ii. 203, 
288, 232 

Miingalor, i. 407 ; ii. 253 
Mango, fruit, L 373; cultivation in 
England, 413 and ??. 

Manranjan, lowtir ft*rt of llajmachi, ii. 
133 

Mamnh , — a military title and rank, i. 
3t)4 

^lantis religiosa, i, 400 
Mann, laiws of, ii. 311 
jMiinver.s Earl, ii. 2 
IMap.s <*f Bt)mhuy, i. 115 
iMarathas, i. 42, 83, 80. 275; tear cJ, 
378. Ill, 445 : ii. 127 
Miirehe.s, great, ii. 22 /?. 

IMareo I’tdo, traveller, I3tli ec-ut. i. 18. 

(M, 323, 373; ii. 143, 231, 285, 300 ?/. 
Marcus ,\ur('lin.s, ii. 55 
Mardieiira,— a cannibal, ii, 35a-.‘555 
Maria Tlicrcsa dollar, ii. 312 
JMarietti*, M.. iV 333 
iNlariner, (master), i. 23 
Marriage-treaty of diaries II., i. 41, 87 
Marri.?tt, Pol., i. 237 
IMarsih'ii, Win. (1751 1830), ii. 313 
IMarshmuii, Mr., ii. 313, 313 
Marston, (general, ii. 83 ??., 343 
Martin, Sir Itaiiald, ii. 313 

daude, ii. 34:5, 315 

Martyii, Henry (1781 L^12), ii. 01, 00>, 
310, 318, 350, 370. 

Martyrs of 4’hana, i. 15 f. 

MarutiorHanuman,Mo«keygod,ii.27l 

Marwtir Knja, i. 307 a. 

Masali, — h'uther water hag, i. 283 
Maskat or Muscat, i. 100, 387-330; 

Imam of, 400, ii. 338 
Ma»nad, — throne, ii. 21 
MassinisBa of Libya, ii. 277 n. 

Master, Sir Streynsham, i. 313 «. 
Ma’sudi, Arab traveller, i. 450 
Masulipatam, i. 813, 418 n. 

Mathcran Jiill, i. 18. 133, PJO, 230, 243, 
275; height, 270; 332; discovered, 
455 ; ii. 28, 33, 162, 170 n., 132, 133, 
212; Sanatariurn, 267 f. ; ‘‘points,” 
270-273, 298, 368 
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Mathowfi, ( '. J. (JSOa-1878), ii. 347 
Mathura, ii(;ar Agra, i. 3(J9, 370 
Matunga, i, 178; ii. IGl), 282 
“ Mauritius,” — a shij), i. 38 
Mawalis, — natives of the W. (lhats, i. 

105. 339; ii. 179, 189 
Mayo, l.ord (J822-1872), ii. 120,344, 
315, 349 

ISluyor’s Court in Boiiiljay, i. 190 
Mazagon, i. 48, (58, 84 a., 80, 91,143, 
145, 189, 192 ; ii. 214, 234 
Mecca: hliick stone, ii. 29//.; j/igcons, 
141 

Medinah, i. 180 

Mcdows, Major General Sir William, 
Governor of Bornhay (1788-1790), 
and of Madras, i. GO?/., 142; ii 1~8, 
343, 377 

— ~ Street. Bombay, i. 142; ii. 1 
Melly, Mr., his grave, ii. 272 w. 
Melvilh', Lord, i. 243; ii. 314 

, Henry, ii. 275 

Meinnon, ii. 303 ^ 

3Iendham, Thomas, i. G7 
Men(llifim’.s point, and burying gronmf, 
i. 5(;, 135, 138 n., 142, 143, 435; ii. 
23G, 251 

Mifrehants and their share in colonizing, 
i. G ; liborality, ii. 215 
“ Messinan,” ii. 158 
M<‘stici, m(;stiztH's, — ]ialf-breeds,i. 28 //., 
35 

Metcalfe, Sir Ch. T. (1785-1840); ii. 

71 //., 343, 340 
Mewar, ii. 101 

Miyaui or Miuni, battle in Sind, i. 193, 
411 ; ii. 78, 80, 89 7i., 342 
Microscoix', Jaa. Forl)es’s, i. 400 
Middleton, Bishop (17G9-1822), ii.348 
Mignon, Capt., i. 338 n. 
Mihbar-i-Mahall, at Bijupur, i. 273 
Mihrah, — //i7/Za or apse in a mosque, i. 
353 

Mill, James (1773-1830), i. 42 

, John Stuart (180(;-1873), i. 13 

Miller, Hugh (1802-185G), ii. 332 
Milman, Bishop, ii. 348 
Milton, quoted, ii. 371 
M inchin, Capt., i. 379 
Mint, i. 74 


j MiraJ, ii. 19, 21 ii. 

Mirat, near Dc'hli, i. 412 
Mirta, i. 291, 299 

Mirza Mosim’s (iarden, Sural, i. 374, 
380 

Mirza.s of Gujarat, i. 29:»-3()0 
Missionarh-s, tin* lirst, ii. 248?/. 
Mitchell, Itev. Jame.s, i. 189 
Mocha or Mokha, i. 58 ; slioal, i. 8. ii. 
335 

Modi Bay, Bombay, i. 13'.l 
Modi-( illiandij Tower of Silence, i. 31 u. 
Modi-Kbana Street, Bombay, i. 07, 141, 
142 

Mograboya, ii. 3: IS 

Mohar,- a gold coin worth 32 sb., ii. 310 
IMokasi, — fanner of a part of village 
revenue, i. 300 
Moleswortli. J. T., ii. 343 
Mominabad, ii. 24 //. 

Monaco, i. 22 
Money, llobt., ii. 131 

, W. T., ii. 41 

Monolithic hunples, ii. 202, 20: 1 
Monsoon, burst of the, ii. 1G9-17I 
Montnh'inlH'rt, (kaint (1777-18:11), i. 5. 
:493, 395, 414 

Montp«‘zir. in Sulselte, ii. 192?/,., 214 
Montrioii, Mr., i. 191 
“ Moodies,” i. 370 

Moor’s Hindu Vautlieon, i. 178 ; ii. 2.32, 
235 

Moore’s bastion, Boml/ay, i. 210 
Moore, Sir Joliii, i. 400 

, Henry, ii. 250 

MordrcMino: cholera, i. 137 
IMoreshy, (..'aid. ii. 335 
jMoiland, Capt. Sir II., i. :49 ; ii. 204, 
2G5, 3:40 

Mornington, 1st Earl of, ii. 39 

, 4th Earl of, ii. 52 ?/. 

Moro Ilaghunath, ii. 73 

Pandit, ii. 172 

Morrison, Cornet, imprisonment, ii. 1G5 
Moses’ Wells, near Suez, ii. 339 
Mosquitoes, ii. 28G 
Mostyn, Mr., i. 441 
Mosul on the Tigris, i. 317 
“ Moti Bawriyah ” : pet name of Zeib- 
im-Nisa {q. i\), i. 33G 
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INludki, battle of, i. I0:> 

Muliiuainad, ii. 141 ; his coffin, ii. ‘Jdd 
Muhaimniid Ali of Egypt (ISl i-bS4S), 
i. 180, :{34, 341 ; ii. 8.-) 

Miihanimad Shah Jiahmani (lodS- 
anecdote of, ii. 308 
Muhammad Bigarah, Malimud 11. 
Muhammad bin Tughhup emperor 
(13l>r)-13ol), i. 304, ii. 31, 200; Esued 
curroney not('s, ii. 310 
Muharram, -"-Mirsalman Fa.st in, ISoT, 

i. 200 ; ii. 200 

M iihiabad, — Poona, i. 104 ?<. 

Muhin al-Mulk, l‘rinee, i. lOl n. 

JMn’in ad-din Idiishti, i. 280 
Miilvlili!^ Kliaii. i. 301 
Multan, i. 317 ; ii. 317 
Mumbadevi temple, llembay, i. 224 : 

ii. 230 

Mumbai : vernacular name of Bombay, 
i. 302 

Mumm, — a sort of beer, i. 378 
JMumtaz Malial, wile of Shah-jalian, i. 

310-313; Jjer tomb, the Tnj, 3.'>0 
Miingi Paitan, i. 278 
Munro, Sir TliomaH (1 701- 1827), i. 231, 
348, 432; ii. 17a., on Maratiui 
goverurmmi, 20 n. ; 71 m, 73 a., 313, 
344 ; quoted 347 ; 330, 370 

, Hector, i. 130 ;/. 

Murad Khan, ii. 00 
3Iurray, C. A., ii. 105 

, Prof. Alex. (1775 1813), ii. 210 

Murshidabad, ii. 324; coinage, 312 
Music, Hindu, i. 408; death of, ii. 173, 
170 

31 ask rat — sorea: caaruiescnm, i. 105 
Muta 3Iula river at Poona, i. 105, 451, 
453, ii. ,50 

3Iutiny of 1857, i. 200 f. ; ii. 31 S 
3Iuzaliar 111., of (liijarat, i. 202, 302, 
303 

N. 

“Naiiob,” i. 3, 8, 1.3, 240 
Nach — Hindu dance, i. 03 
Nachnis — bayaderes, i. 05 
Nadir Shah of Persia (1730-1747), i. 
334, 358 


Nagar, r. Ahniadnagar 
Nagor, i. 200, 201 

Nagothua, cn^ek, ii. 157, 138, 17S, 1!»3, 
230. 327 

Naik, — a corporal, a ixdice eonstahle, 
ii. 101 

Nakoda or Nakliuda,— captain (*f a 
ship, ii. 283, 280 

Nakhus, Jahal: Bell Mouniaiu, near 
Tor, ii. 332 

Ndia — .stream, river-bed, ii. 138, 100, 
304 

Xaldurg, ii. 140 

Nana Eadnavis, properly Baluji Ja- 
iiardan. prim/' minister at P<K)ua, 
<1. 1800, i. 103, 127, 433, 113. 448- 
4.53; ii. 12, 104 

Nana Sahib, Dhimdii Pant (1820 
1801?) i. 200; ii. 28 ;/. 

Nandi, the bull of Siva, ii, 133. 170 //. 
Naoroji Kustumji in England, i. 148 
Napi('r, (General Sir d., i. ISO;/., 
103, 103,2!»V,34(), 311,310. 380, 411 ; 
ii. 17, Oth77 f. ; birth, 78 ; charaet(‘r. 
7l» 81 ; bu.si, 84; benetle/Mice, S3, 
80; pO(4ry. 87; V’olunteer move- 
ment, 02; *lett(‘r of, 04 //. ; MIS, 133, 
210, 3,30, 343, 310, 340 

, i<iv 'Win. .Hist. of I III iiKtihtr 115//*. 

ii, 87 

of Merehiston, ii. 02 ;/. 

, Sir llobcrt, hord Mugdala (<y. r.) 

. Mark, i. 331 

Napoleon, r. Bonaparte. 

Narasimha: momdithie statue, ii. 303 
Narayaii Sinai, Narnm Sunny, &c., i. 
,34i, 381 ; ii. 172 

Narel, railway station for Matheran, 
i. 110 ; ii. 274, 270 

Nargihh : huqqa or pji)e, i. 248 ; ii. 40 
Narmada river, ii. 210 
Nasik, i. 230; famine, ii. 337 
Nasir Khan, a governor in S. W. I’ersia, 

i. 104 n. 

Nasirwanji Franji Patil, i. 218, 240; 

ii. 15 u. 

Nusr Khan of Sambhal, i. 28() 

Native kindness, i. 153 n. ; opinion of 
Wellington, ii. 25 
Nava Siva: Hog Island, ii. 20(5 
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Navy, Indian, i. 121 
Naz)\ “nuzzur,” — a ])rohont, i.281,l}(>G 
Nearcliuw, i. Ill 

Neill, General J. G. (IHIO-lSTu), ii. 
:}44, :4.')(> 

Nidikota, barbarities at, ii. 32r) 

Nidson, Lord JI. (ITnH-lSO:)), i. 102; 
ill Bombay, 387 f., 403; ii. 17, IS, 
240, 2“)! ; bis brother,!. 301, ii. 43 
Nepal Sanskrit lite.ruiure, ii. 343 a. 
Nepean, Sir Kvan, Govirnor of Bom- 
bay, 1 SI 2-1 S 10 ; ii. 52, 55, 22.“), 230, 
37 s 

Ne.storiaiis, i. 10 n. 

Newboiild, (lapt. (d. 1S5(0^ d- 
Nicholson, Gemn-al Jolin (IS21-1S57); 
ii. 314, :;is 

Nieot, John, from wliom virotinv is 
nanu'd, i. 37 n. 

Niebuhr, ('arslen ( 173:)- 1, si 5), i. 10, 
1:45, 130, 144-147, 152/0, 153//., 223; 
his Anihtc, 408; 4:50 170; ii. 21 1, 

220. 201, 3:41 

Nif^htin^ale,. iauly, i. 173; ii. 225 
Nikitin, llnssiau traveller, i. 101 ; ii. 

100 

Nile, battle of the, i. 301, 400 ; ii. 14S 
Niina Barak, treaty Nvith. i. 3S3 n. 
Nipon, Japan, ii, 25S, 345 
Nira river, i. 105, 35S, 305; ii, 170 
Nizams of llaidarabad, i. 22 ; ancestor 
of, 358 ; ii. 130, i:57 
Nizum nl-Mulk, ii. ,341 
Noniiari'l, residence of Sir John Mal- 
colm, ii. 50, 05 

Norman. General, i. 1 ; ii. 8 u. 

Norris, Sir VN'illiam, i. 00, 121, :458 
"Sforth, Tjord, ii. 52 11 . 

Note circulation, i. 377 and n. 

Nur Jnhan or Nur Mahal (1011-1045), 
wife of Jahangir, i. 280, 305, 307, 
311, ;U0, 328. 

O. 

Oauts, — ortdiards, i. 80 
Ochterlony, Gen. Sir D. (1758-1824), 
ii. 84:4-340 

Odcornbe, birthplace of Coryat, i. 31S)- 
321 


“ Offgoons ” for Afghans, i. 100 
OgiJb}’’^ Atlas, i. 27:4 
Ogres, ii. .351, 357 
Oman, in Arabia, ii. 3:48 
Omar’s Mosiinc at Jerusalem, ii. 14 1, 
145 

Ouor, — Ilonawar, q. v. 

Ooiiiercnrry : Umarkadi, in Bombay, 

i. 440 

Ol>hir, gold of, i. Bl, 10, 111-21. 

Opie, Amelia (1700- 185:1), ii. 10. 

( >|>iunj, i. .35 //. 

Orderic, Fransiscan friar, i. 15, 10 
Ori/ ntal Bank, i. 142, 100 
Oncnfal J/c ///o//>’ of Jas. Forbes, i. .300, 
108 

Orirntal Christian Spectator, il, :4.30 
Ori.''Ha famine, ii. 357 
Orme, Bdbert Ol-^-lBOl), i. 130, :i08, 
414; b. at Anjcngo, 417; ii. 120, 
17.3 ; Ills Jlistonj, 240 //. ; :520 I". ; dif- 
li reiicc witli Clive, :42 I ; geograjdiieal 
information, :427 ; wise saws, 328, 
.320; .343,340 
Ormiston, Geo., ii. 241 
Ormuz, i. 10, 17, 32, 33, 57, 105, 373 ; 

ii. 305 

Oronoco, ii. 350 
O.scar, King of Sweden, ii. 341 
Orthograjtliy of the 17tli century, i. 380 
Oudb, Nawab of, i. 3:i4 
Ouseley, Sir Gore (1700-1814) ii. 01, 
'223 ; Lady O., :48, 40 

, Sir M'illiam (1771-1842), ii. 223 

Outnim, Sir dames (180:1- 1803), i. 
108 71 ., 100; his statue, 230 71 .; 
240, 252, 200 ; ii. 88, 05 ; the Bay- 
ard of the East, 05 ; shield, 00 ; 
attack on bribery, 08 ; hunting, 00- 
101 ; ill Egypt, 102; at Bnioda, 104 ; 
inotlicr, 100 ; statue, 107 ; 133, 347 

, Francis, ii. 100 

Overland mail, i. 404 n. ; route, i. 1 84 
Ovington, i. 81, 145 
Oxinden, Sir George, Governor of Bom- 
bay, i. 4, 11, 50, 73, 88?/.. ; of Dene, 
114, 122, 130,. 380, 380; baronetcy, 
447 ; ii. 242, 243, 370 

, Sir Henry, i. 12 n., 50, letter of, 

114 n., 108, 170, 176, 177, 335 
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Oxinden, Sir Christoi)lier aud Sir JamoH, 
i. 12 n. 

0 x 118 river, ii. 130 

Oyster sbcll, for j^lass, ii. 253 


r. 

rACiiAP, village, i. 303, 305, 370; ii. 

100, 100 

I^idri — a parson, i. 375, 370 
]*agoda — a coin of about, 8«., ii. 31 1 
l\ujr/ — a lurljaii, ii. 2S7 
l^ni.sa — eojjjx'r eoiiis, ii. 31 1 
Pakonliani, Lady C., ii. 0, II 
Faliltadi — an alley, i. 03 a. 

7'o/rA'a --real, porriiaiieiit, i. 00 
ralasa, f rondom, i. 300; ii. 37 

l’aIo.sline, ii. 351 

VuU'y’s Ju'idoK'cx, ajiecdote of, ii. 210 a. 
Valgraye, W. (*., ii. 211 n., 331 
I’uli, in liajputana, i. 200 
Palmer, \V., of Ifaidarabad, ii. 130, 137 

John (d. 1<S30), ii. 313 

, Prof. E. II., ii. 332, 33s ; doatli, 

330 

Palmyra, ii. 110 
palm, ii. 201 

I’unula, fort, i. 210, 358, 301 ; ii. 102 
Puneliayat — couneil of liye, i. 32,73 'U., 
100 

Pandavas, inyiliical lieroes, ii. 100 
Panipui, battle of, i. 108, 133, 131, 283 
Panjim, (loa, ii. 253 
Pankah— -fan, i. 178, ii. 253 7/. 
Parmonia, ii. 207 

Pantli (or (diief) of Dor, ii. 183, 181 
Pantheon dome, i. 28 ?j. ; ii. 110 
Panwel, i. Ill; ii. 12, 10. 70, 07, 270 
I’arbati, hill and palace at Poona, i. 103, 
108, 153; ii. 55 

Vanlah — screen of the Zuimna. i. 3>30 
Parel, (Toyernirient-house, Poml>ay, i. 
80 ; formerly a Jesuit establisliment, 
01; 00, 100, 153 n., 175, 177, 211, 
222 ; ii. 3, 4, 7, 31, 35, 30, 38, 70, 72, 
00, 237 

Par (Ihat, ii. 105, 200 
Parker, Mr., i. 381 n. 

, Mary, ii. 215 


Parsi, i. 31 ; first to visit Europe, 118; 
177; early visitors to KaTilicri, ii. 
100 

Par.sens, Mr., at (lornbrun, i. 158, 100, 
100 

, Ahrahnm, i. 380, 300, 303; ii. 

200 

Passngo-money to India, i. 102 
15itag(>ihan cannibals, ii. 352 
Pataleiie on the Iiidii.s, i. 20 
l‘aterson, founder of Bank of Jhigland, 
ii. 3,50 

-village headman, ii. 13i). 202 
Patna, i. 3(;0 ; ii. 23 ;/. 

Patfanmr— ji lat<'eii-ri;j:ged ship, i. 138 
Paltan, old capital of Gujarat, i. 202, 
200 

Pattan S<»mnuth, in Kaibiuwav, i. 301 
“ Patterii-roem ” in Bombay Castle, i. 
81, 82, 138, 223 

I’atler.soii, Mr., ii. 280, 2S7, 200 
Pawun Chakki — windmill, i. 218 
Pawungadh, liill fort at (Jl)um]uiner, 
i. 205, 311, '5.13 //. 

•‘IVnee.” a /lefinilion of, ii. ]:>(J 
JN‘ac()cks, ii. 270, n. 

Pel) or Vikalgad, ii. 270 
“ lV (X*avi,” ii. 01 
peel, Sir Hebert, ii. 87 
Pekin, ii. 300 
Pelew islands, ii. 335 
Pellew, Sir Edward (1757-1832), i. 130 
I’elly, Sir Lewis (1825-18!)2 ), i. 231 n. 
IN'ii, Orme’s luistaln* as to, ii. 327 
Fcnm/, or 2 )e ns ion, naino us foras, i. 80, 
t)8 

Pef»j)lo, freedom of the — under British 
rule, i. 3, 4 ; condition imdor tlib 
Marathas, 407, ii. 18, 10, 101 
Pepper, ii. 241 

Peram, island near Gago, i. 12(1 
Percival, Mr., at Gombrun, i. 157, 100 
, Sully, ii. 288 

I'eriin island, in Straits of Bal,)clraan- 
del), ii. 334 

Veriplus of iha JCrytliraian Sen , ib <320 
Ik rrins, Gnpt., P. & O. service, ii. 330 
J*erroii, M., i. 154 

Perry, Sir Erskiue, i. 88 n., 101 ; ii. 
117, 250 
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Persian Gulf, i. 157 

ambassador shot, ii. 1 7 

rerthsliiro, bungalow in, i. 411 
Pesliawar, ii. 2;i n.^ 130 
Peshwali, jnime ministers of the Ma- 
ralha kingdom; condition of the 
people imde‘r thorn, i. 3; 22, lO.'J: 
charaoter of, 108; 127, 134, 250; 
llaji liao invested by Bindia, 451, 
452; their government, ii. 19; 172, 
357 

Pcistli, in Hungary, ii. 124 
Petnji Pandit, ii. 17G 
Peter ol‘ Siena, i. 15 
Veth — grange,! a market, ii. 1(10. ISJ, 
182 

Petit, Mr., fate of, i. 123 
Petra, ii. 124, 304 
7V/to7<, — a. suburb, ii. 191 
Phakray, Manaji, ii. 191 
Phayre, ( tenoral, ii. 342, 343 
Philostratus, ii. 355 
Phipps, Wtu., Governor of Hoiubay 
(1720-1728), i. 137; il. 377 
IMeoe goods transaction with Sivnji, ii 
177 

Pigmies, i. 138 

I'inible, General, his order, 221, 282, 
283 

Pi ndaris,- -freebooters, i. 52, 100, 247 
I’ineapjde, i. oOO 

Pi|)al tree, JieiM religiom, ii. 234 

i’lr — Mu.slim devotee, i. 353 
Pirates, i. 113; suppressed, 121 ; eoa.sl. 
ii. 217 

Pishamatli temple, Matheraji, ii. 275 
Pithorn, Pgypt, i. 457 n. 

Pitt, Williiim (1053 -1726), Governor of 
Madras, i. 447, 448 
Plague, i. 310 

Plassey, btittle of, i. 348 a. ; ii. 1, 23 //., 
37, i33, 249, 320, 327 
Pliny, ii. .313,^5 
I’ococke’s descrijitioii of Suez, i. 459 
Poison antidote, i'?55 
Police of Bombay, i. 192 
Polignac, Prince de, ii. 308 v. 

Pollexfen, Mr., iL 250 
Pollock, General, ii. 343 
Pompeii, ii. 309 


Pompey’s pillar, i. 240 u 
Pomphret, — a fish, i. 08 
Ponriana regia, ii. 37 n, 

I’ondichery, ii. 324, 328 
Poona : called Muhiabad, i. 104 n . ; 1 05, 
' 107, 1 to, 133 ; ii. 21 and 7i., 22, 281; 

raid on, in 1003,3.38; 350, 44 J*; and 
the JMalet.s, 447 f., 451-454; ii. 1(!5 - 
107, 181, 182, 185, 189, 194, 195, 
200 

Pope Pius IX. and Sir d. Outraru, ii. 
103 

I'opnlation of Bombay, i. 90 a., 100, 
102 

Porter, It. C, Arelibishoj), ii. 349 
Port Snid, ii. 33(5 
Port Trust of Bombay, 92, 93 .i. 
IVirtuguese settlers : desecT.'dants of, i. 
0 ; ini ndin, 29, .377, 378 ; and slavo.s, 
407; dominion, ii. 117; cliurcbes, 
149; elainis, 155; inscription at 
Olmul, 258, 259 
Porns, ii. 200 
rost-ollice, Bombay, i. 219. 

Potato, introduced into Persia, i. 187 
Potiiuger, Sir Henry (1789 -1850), ii. 
34(;, :M8 

Prabhal hill near Miitheran, i. 133, 
332, 442 ; ii. 193, 270 
ITatapgarh, hill fort luair INIahabal- 
eshwar, i. 335,341 ; ii. 103, 105, 189, 
290 

Premehand Baieliand, i. 112 a.; ii. 

110 H. 

Prendergast, (’apt., ii. 350 
Presbyterians, ii. 248 
Trongs lighthouse, Bomlmy, ii. 259 
1‘rotlier, General, takes liaygarli, ii. 
101, 180; 191 

Ptolemy Philadelphns, i. 181 

the geographer, ii. 119, 201. 294 

Pujaor “pooja”— worsliip, ii. 309 
Pulla. — fish, i. 393 
Pulliotate, Paliport, i. 107 n. 

Punch, — Bombay drink, i. 55, 70, 379; 
ii, 171 247 n. 

Fitnch and Lord Brongliarn, i. 456 ; 

and Napier, ii. 90 
I'unkuliB, ii. 253 n., Pankah 
I’urandhar, i. 82 9/., 10:>, 105, 340 ; 
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treaty, 3-t3, iiOO’, liiO, ii. 53, IGT, 176, liamayanu^ ii. 17(>, 353 
173, 1H5. llambagli at Matlieran. ii. ‘2S 


Vuvau Mall, Governor of llasin, i. tisr) 
I’urelias, i. 320 
Tusilippo, ii. 237 

I’ykc’s account of Ek'plianta,ii. 100,215 
VyrartV Fr., ii. 156 


Q. 

Qaiidaliar, in Afglinnistnn, i. 317, 357 ; 
IjEittle, ii. 26, 12S 

(^olzuin, on th(' Fed Sea, i. 450 ; ii. 337 
Qormi, i. 368 ; ii. 368 
<iueUa, in Baluchistan, ii. 102, 341 
<inU) IMinar at Delili, i. 361 
(iuib-ad-dinj of (iiijamt, 1451 14511; 
i. 302 

Qutb lliio of 3[aliini, i. 302 


It. 

Ibij^dioba (b^ik^Yal•^s army, i. 347; ii. 
240 II. 

— Tlaf^bunatii Bao, IVsbwali, i. lOJi, 
407, 441, 442 
Uagbuji Angria, i. 125 
Ituiclior, ii. 14(1 
Railway to Bombay, i. lOS 
Rairi fort, or Ivayjrarli (7. r.) i. 113 
Baisiu, i. 284 

Kii jabai to\ver, Bombay, ii. 215 
Kniamahal, ii. 23 ji. 

Rajapur: bridge, i. 128; 3.43, ii. 17/, 
178 

Rajgarb, i. 105; ii. 161, 16.»-107, 181 
Rajkot KatliiaAvar, ii. 00 
Rajmachi fort, i. 116, 133; ii. 157 i.; 
tak('U by Sivaji, 180 ; 100 ; ascent of, 
102, 103 ; taken by Col. Brotlicr, 104 
Rajpipli liillH, i- 406 
Raiputni’s idea of bravery, ii. 135 n. 
Raleigb, Sir W. (1552-l(il8), i. 324, 325 
Rama,— a god, i. 306; ii. 304 
Ramaji Pant, governor of Tharia in, 
1770, ii, 285 

Rama Kamatlii, i. 04, 05 a., 384 n. 
Ramaswami (for Hindu) temple, ii. 
ICO, 182 


Bamllaja of Yijayanagar (1552-1564), 
ii. 303, 308 

Ramsay, Andrew, acting goviTuor of 
BomV/ny, 1788, i. 136, 440; ii. 284, 
206, 377 

Sir H., ii. 342, 343 

Dean, ii, 2S4 

Ramsden, Mr., i. 170 
Rain Sing of Amber (1668), i. 361, 
i 3f;4-3GG 

j Raniusi, — night watchinan, i. 317 ; ii. 

I 201 

! RanelillV', Baron, i. 118 //. 

I Rundnll Lodge, i. 440 
1 Raiijit Singb. 1805- 1830, ii. 311 
j Itasalgarli near IMahubalesliwar, i. 123 
1 Riisbtraknta dynasty, ii. 200 
j Ratnagiri, district, i. 3, 127; ii. OS 
Ratnavuli, wife of Fnran Mall, i. 285 
Rauza at Bijupur, i. 270, ii. 13.5, 137, 
130, 141. J 45, 188, 253 

near Klum, author’s glio.st story, 

vii. 367 

Rawlinson, Sir II., ii. .344 
Raygarb, or Rairi, Sivaji’s eajfilnl, i. 
,58, 113, 133, 140, 280. 333 337, 311, 
:M1, 31.5. 350, 355, 361 - 370,381,437, 
467 Ii. ; ii. 130, 1.57, IGO; iiikcn, 161 ; 
described, 1G2, 164; buildings, 165; 
166 172, 177, 178, 181, 180, 102, 103. 

I 271,206,327 
Raynal, Abbe, i. 416, 417, 132 
JiaziU,— quilt, ii. 285 
Raziya Sultaiiab, i. 276 
Rea, Alexr., ii. 307 

Reay, Donald James, Lord, governor of 
Bombay, 188.5-1800, i. 316, ?/.; ii. 
180 w., 380 

Red Sen, ii. 330 f. ; depths of, 332 ; 
colours of, 337 

J^e(jar,--hlack cotton soil, i. 20 
Ibdd, Lostock liobert, acting-governor 
of Bombay, 1816-47, ii. <’>70 
Remington iSc ( 'o., i. 0, 168, 160, 221, 214 
Rennell, Major James (1712-1830); 

map of India, i. 4.)0; ii. 216, .143 
Reva fort, i. 145 
Revenue, land, i 07 «. 
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Reynole , — a f^rifHn, i. 2(i 
ReynoMH, .Sir J. ; portrait of Miss 
Hi vet t, ii. 249, 250 

Ricardo, D. (1772-1823), i. 92; ii. 33, 
34 

Rico, importation of, ii. ]7 «. 

Ridv, Mr., ii. 35 

itichtird8<tn. Dr., i. *137 ; ii. 282 u. 
llitchio, Stouart & Co., ii. 250 u. 
Richnioiid. ThomaH R., i. 190 
It i volt, Mr., ii. 253 

, Miss Rliza, i. lOG ?i. ; ii. 2l!> 

Carnno, Sir JamoH, (ilovcrmu- of 

Roriibny, i. 100 n. ; ii. 251, :>7t> 

('arnnc, CoIotioI, ii. 250, 253 

Robcrtn, (Joncriil, ii. 128 

, Mins Kmina, i. 173, 180 w. 

Rolartson, Dr. M'iUiam (1721 1793), 
Aiirhut Jud/d, ii. 150, 219, 220, ;{22 : 
Jlixt. of Ain(‘n<'(u ii. 11^ 

Roc, Sir ThoiniiH (1580-1014), i. 115, 
305. 300, 308, 311, 319 n. 

RohtnH fort, i. 281, 284 
Rolt<% Thomas, (iovcrfior of l{om1>n\, 
1077-1081, i. 407 u. ; ii. 370 * 

Roman Catholic j)ari8ho8 of Bomlmy, 
i. 153 71. ; cathedral, ii. 242 
Romer, Jolin, Acting:: (lov(*ru<»r oi 
Bomhny, 1831, ii. 378 
Ro]ier, Sir Henry, i. 193 
Ro.se, Sir II., Lord Strathnairn, ii. ,3.50 
RoHchcry, Lord, ii. 283 
Royal Bastion, Bombay, i. 141 
Rupee, ii. 310, 313; zodiac riiiiees, 
310; rnpet' loans, i. 109 
Russell, Lord dohn, ii. 103 
RiiHsia, ii. 318 


S. 

Sabnniiati, riycr, i. 293, 299; boar, 
309 

Sack — tt drink, i. 55, 318 
Sackloth, “suklutli” — broadchdh, i. 
59 n. ; ii. 177 

Sadr Addlat, — Hip;h ('ourt, i. 221 
Hngarjiarh, fort in Ratnagiri, i. 125; 

oruelti(?8 at, ii. 189, 255, 270 
tSaheb — Sir, master, ii. 285 


Salisaram, i. 279-281 
Sahu, Shnhu Raja or Sivaji II. (1708- 
1749), ]. 330, 337 w., 350 
Sahyadri hills or WTsterii Ghats, i. 
102, 128; ii. 279 

Saiinur, an ancient port, Clicmnl, i. 32 ; 
ii. 213 

St. Germain, M., i. 8 
St. John, Dr., i. 190 
Sakanir, Sankheda, i. 297 
SaJikar in Sind, ii, 80, 112 
Salaam, mldm, — “i)eaee,’' a salutation, 
i. 305 

Salahat KJian’s tomb at Ahmadangar, 

i. 20‘b 272 

Sahimuttah, Bombay liarbonr, ii. 200 
Sale, General Sir Rolicrt (1782-1845), 

ii. 314 

Salsettc island, i. 40. S7, 90. 133, 389, 
400 n, 4.50; ii. 35, .37, 147, 154, 213, 
220 

Salt, Henry (d. 1827), i. 180, ii. 41 ; bis 
career, 218; at Alexandria, 219 ; liis 
glioat, 305, .300 

Salvn(;am orSalveson, pari .sb, Bombay, 
i. HO, 153 n. 

j ‘‘Salvation of India,” ii. 123» 

! Sdmadh — self-immolation by burial 
alive, ii, 208 

Samarkand in Central Asia, i. 350 
Sambliaji, son of Sivaji : execution, 
August, 1G89, i. 337 ??., 350, 305; 
341, 304, 309; cru(dties, ii. 108; 
17‘2. 

Sumpbire, i. 48 

i Sanebi Topes or Stiipas, i. 284 
Sandalw(Kxl, i. 407 
Sandy Buy, ii. 234 

Sangain, or junction of two rivers at 
Roona, i. 453,456; English residency 
at, ii. 57 

i Sanganiau pirates, i. 57, 119 
i San.s Souei club, i. 203 f., 247 
Saras, Grus antigone or Indian crane, 

I i. 404, 414 
! Saragossa, ii. 350 
1 Sari — woman’s wrapper, i, 305 
j Sarkar — govominont, ii, 292 
I Snrkhel, mrldiail — a loader, admiral, 

i. no 
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Sfirkho], iienr Alimndnbnrl, i. n02, 40R; j 
ii. 100 

SusROOB, Dnvld, i. 194-, 198 I 

SuHWud, Toona \i. 21 u. \ 

Satnia, 110,1*39, ‘350, ‘355; U. 90; 

lliGclnht rujii- of, 145; IGG, 188 
Stiii—a w\fo who immokios licrsolf on 
llie lnid>iind’s funorsd pyiv, i. 100 u., 
407: ii. 208, :35(; 

SiinkMT — money Inulor, ii 2t‘, 

S:ivitri river, i. 137 
Suwiiniwadi, .small stated i- 2(»:i 
S.iwhrid^e, 51 r., tortured, i. 123. 

Seare.s, ii. 3>;!3. ; searc'orow s, 3|S 
Scenery, i)lt'asiire ilciivf'd from. i. 153; 

111 Ilic Kunkaii, ii. 107 
Solinnrt/, llev. (’ \' (1720 171‘^), ii 
3,13, 341, 310, 310 
Seol .smell in India, ii. 218. 310, 3,.'t() 
Si'ott, Dr. Hilenas (d. 1821 ), anilior of 
77/e hlri)ilini< of n i 17o 

li. 131//. 

, .lomithan, li. 3(3 

, ^lieha/d, li. 271 

, Sir Waller (1771 1832), i. ,‘100, 

380,305: Ins novels, ii. 37: 07, 08, 
75 ii , 80, ilO, US a,, 202, and Allan 
(’nnnin<;liam, 3 1 1 

S/'liandis (»///hnii({i)—h('n] infantry, i. 
171 

S/'laiBte, Ilorod’H llieatre at, ii. 3.03 
Seeker, IMr., at Gombrnn, i. 158, 100 
Secret O’reiity ef Cliailes II., i. 10 
St'crelaiiat build inj;,s at Bombay, i. 222 
Sedjj;ewi(4\(', 5Ir., 158, 101 
Selden, .Tolin (1.58 1-1054), i. 310 //. 
.SejKiya, ii. 120 

Sequins, — \’cnetian coins, ii. 181 

Si'riiigaimtam, ii. 0, 7, 128, .'{07 
ASV///(Uiu, said to Ik? written by Col. Dow, 
ii. 283?/. 

Sc VC, Colonel, history of, ii. 105 
Sowell, Mr., at Gombrun, i. 1 00 
Shadwan rocks, Tied Sea, i. 400 
Sliah-Alam, Ahmndabad, i. 3011)313 
Sbah Alain, emperor, ii. 3.11, 312 
Sliah Bahraani (1347-1358), ii, 275 
Shahi — a coin of alxmt 4«,, ii. 311 
Sliabjnhan, emperor (1028-10.58), i.G8, 
104,305-314, 350, 301, 3f;4, 307 


11 . 24o; Ins 20 o njold molmr niec(> 

315 ‘ 

fi^nifan^tho devh, i. 28 ; 8 . l.,, 14 ,,, j _ 
devW a brother, \ 35 , 3 lo. „ ss 
Shakespeare, i. 3.1'.), 3, ‘>7 

Shalloons — cloth, i, ‘.hs 
S havpin, Uev. 51 r,, 3i. 2.54 
ShaUvgardan p.is->, 1. \ \\\ 

Sbaw, Mr , i. 13.0, 1 in 
Sbayihla IGian, Amn ul ru\r,\. 

Shenvi caste, i. 05 //. 

Slier Ali, n 3.10 
Slu'rliet-' a diink, i. 05 
Sluail of 5Iee(M and lloiiajiai te, 1 lOn 
' Slier Shall, cnijteK’or (|5I| I.5"il). 1 
27*0 2 S 2 : lirsl eoin/d rn|ti'( ■. ,im. 1 
moliar.s, ii 310, 31 1 
Sln'iring. Di,, ii :{(!1 
Shewni, village, i. 172 
Sliigliram — a elohing earring/' ii 12 J 
13,2 

Shikar — a hunter, hunting i), 

ii 00, 178 

I ShiKar])nr in Sind, li 80 
t .Shi[»H, /h'signati/ai.s of, i .‘{8^/ ; hnil/l- 
Jiig ol. 111; aiieu'iil, ii 332, 333 
“ Shipwn eked," li. 30 
Shipman, .'^ir Ala'.ih.nii, go\/'riior //t 
Jlomhay, J002'l004,i. 00,72//., n 375 
Shiraz, i. 317, 3.50, 3.53,; wine, it 30, 
280 and ■//. 

* Shirh'y, Sir K. (1570' 1023) INn’hiini 
, ambas.sador, i. 3.22 
Sholnpnr, i. 277, 3.17,318 
Shooter’s Hill monument In C/au. 
James, i. 118, 122 

Slioic, .lolin, .s('<' 'I’eiginii/aith ‘ ’ 

Shrivjiidhnn — upper f(/rt of Ibi jniaeln. 
ii. 103 

Sliroft', mrraf — money chang/ r. i 251, 
250, 201, 400, lt:7 ; Ik 1 Ce k in 
Gujarat, 'IC.O f. 

.Sidi of Janjira, i. 51, .55, <!0, 80, 11 5, 437 
,Sidi Niimnn, story of, h. 25S 
Sikandar Shah ol'Gujarat, 1520, i. IlDl*. 
Sikandarabad, ii. 137 
Sikhs, i. 3.57 

Sikka (or Sicca) rupe/*, i. tJil, ii 311 ii . 
312 

SikroJ, near Benares, ii. 340 
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Siliiliivra dynnftty \v. WcRtorii India, ii. 
M 9 , 2:55* 

Silk-cotton tree, ii, J{7 
Silver, price of, i. 2(12; ii. 1117 
Sina river : lloo<l of 17)02, i. 272 ; o4S 
Sinai, Mt., ii. 2‘)2 
Sind conquered, ii. 21‘J 
Siridhudiir'i; or Mulwan fort, i. 112,120 
Sindiii, rider of Gwalior, i. 121; origin 
of the fiiinily, .‘toS ; ii. IS, ;t'.) 


Singarh, fort m ar l*ooim, i 

. 101, 

1 055, 

i 01, 

55:58, :::50 f, 5542 , 5540 , 

, 55) 50, 

550 1 . 

44 : 5 , 

4155; ii. 21 )/., |(::5f. 

KIT, 

b;!», 

181, 

181, IS!) 



Si(*n fort n('a.r l5ombay, i. 00, !)|, 

00, 

J4.1, 

180 , 44 : 5 , eauseAvny, 

48; ii. 

!»7, 


101), 20:5 20.1, 2S2, :ii 1 
Siraj ad Dnuldi, ii. :i22. 

Siri road, Itoiuhay, i. 212: ii. 11,20, 
1151 ‘0115 

Sinial, battle of, i. 200 
Sindii, i. 202, 200 
Sinir, ii, 00 ; ghost, OOO' 

Site, wift' of Itiiniii, ii. :10-1 
Siviiji, foiind('r of Maralha rule (1027- 
loso), i. :5, :!(), ::2, ;Vi, r>.i, 01 , 7:5; 
jiilhigcd Surat, 7.1; lOl-lO.S; his 
llect, 112; I hi, 117, 127, i:5:5, IP.). 
27.1, 2S(), f. ; pnilonded Kaj]ui1 
crlgin, :i:i l and ii. :50(); p( rson, i. 15:5.1 ; 
escajK' from Dehli, :5:57, :5:5S-:5IO, 
:511); and /eib nn-N isa, .‘I.IO ; :5;17 
:50t), 557.1. 1577 ; Miiglish ini.saion to, 
:5S1 ; ii, 20 JO, 07, 7S, htO; his forts, 
1.171',; wives, hi:;, 10-1 ISO, ISS 
101. 2 ::::, 2-10 a., 2707/., •2!);1, ‘2!)0, :;2(i, 
;:2s, ooo, ;;os 

Sivner or Jiinnar fort, i. :i:5,1 
Sivri or Siw’ri, eemeti'ry, i. IS, 10, 00 
Sknnderbeg. i. .11 

Skanderun, h/ vant, i. 551 7, 152S, .'520,,‘5SO 
SIduuer, ( 'harles 15., i. 1015 u. 

, (’ol. .James, ii. 554.1 

. .John, i. 100 

Slaves, i. 107 ; ii. 1.11 
Sleenmn, Colonel Sir "NV. II. (17S8- 
1S.10), ii. 100, 55455 

Smith, Adam (17255-1700), eite.l, i. 

Il l ; ii. 8.S «., 1*27, 551.1, 5540, 554 4 | 

, Sir Harry ( i . (17SS-1S<)0), ii. 51i:5 I 


Smith, John, ii. 117 

, Sir Lionel, ii. 00 

, Mr., at Surat, ii. 178 

, Sydney, ii. Ill //., 110, .012 

Snake, .stone, i. 11 ; am.-cdote of a, 401; 
ii. 274 

Sobraon, battle of, 10 Feb., 1840, i. 
J055 

Social life in Bombay, i. 177 
Soldiers, ii, 127 

Solomon’s temple, ii. 101 //., 5100 
Solovetsk doVes, ii. 140 n. 
Sommervilh*, Count(>.ss. ii. 270 11 . 
Soiunuth, t('mi)le, in Katliiawar, i. 120, 
5504 

Somwar palace, roona, i. i055« 
Somipur, ward and eomete'’v, Bombay, 
i. 07, 02, 11 : 57 /,, 182, 108, 200. :!0:5, 
5504, 40 1 ; ii. J.OI. 100, 2.11, 2.S2 
Song, by Th. llorxl, i. 100 
Somniyani near Karachi, ii. 102 
S/trei'ri'HS at Jiayearh, i. 110 
Sorrento in Italy, ii. 2:57 
Sojit< r, Sir I’rank 11., i. 220, 212 
Spain, fat<‘ of. ii. 5571 
Spanish .saying, i. 8 ; dollar, i. 210, 
‘200, ‘207 

Speke, Cajit. .1. 11. (1827 1801), ii. 55:58 
Spiaieor, .lohn, i. 0, 17o : ii. 5508 
S]teiis('r’.s I'm nj n, i. 71 
Spirit of deer, goat, iVe., i. 1551 
Spring, Major, ii. 222 
Srinagar, Jvashmir, ii. .041 
Stanley. If. M., i. 232; ii. 55‘20 
Stanmore Hill, i. 11*2-414 
Steam navigntion, ii. 1 2, 55550 
Sterne, Laiirenei* (17155 1708), i. 4 10 
IB), 424, 427, 4551-45555 ; ii. ‘201, 280; 
Mrs. S., i. 421 7 /., 424 ; Lyilia, 422 // , 
424, 4 ‘21 

Stewart of Ardvoirlieli, i. 5510 ?/. 

Stewart, (.’apt., killed 4th dan., 177!), i. 
441, 44‘2, 440 

, Sir John, ii. 00 

, Ch. K., ii. 2.10 

Stirling, Seolch minister, i. 71 //., 51552 

, Mr., blind traveller, ii. 277 

Stoliezka, Dr., ii. 348 
Strahan, Sir lliehaid, i. 171 
Stmpado, ii. 110 
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Sinitlnuiirii, Lord, ii. 34;>, 850 
Stiiiitoii, (Jeiioral, i. 172 
Slroyiiij, Mr. ii. 88S 
Strnil, Steplioii, iictin^!^ Gova^ruor oC 
Bombay (17ir)-1710)» ib ”>'77 
Stuart, Lieut. -General, i. 250, 102 ; ii. 
848* 

Suckliiif^, (.-apt., NMBeu’s unele, i. 
887 n. 

SikJuji, ii. ]2(:, 210 ; lojubs, 272//.; 278, 
818 

Suez, i. 8, 185, 18(1; BomiparU- at, 157, 
158, 100; ill ArtthiuiL N^/tjhfn, 150; 
.siluatiou, 402 ; eanal,^. 0, 17, isi, 
215, 882, 150, 403, 101 ; ii. 218. 882- 
8.88, 815, 872 

SuUenlu, Admiral, i. 218 ; ii. 251 
Suieidc, ii. 851 
Siiluiiiian Basha. ii. 101, 105 
Suii-diiil in Boinhay caatlc, i. 180 
SmiHets ill the lied Sea, ii. 887 
Sii]ia, ii. 105 

Siijuira uear BuBSfiia, i. 10,' 20; ii. MO; 
relics*, 182, 200,210; 215, 201 


'rali^aium, i. 118 ; ii. 20 


Tulikot, battle of, 

i. 275 ; ii. 

30,5, 307, 8.0.S 


Talpurs of Sind, ii. S;; 


Talicdr — a sword, ii, 171 


d’anierlane. v. I'imur. 


'rangier, i, 41 


'J’ank Bastion, Bombay, 

i. 180 

'rausu, river and valley, 

ii. 2 <> 0 . 2 sn 1 

Maratlm descent into. 

2!K» ; 2!»;; 205 

'I’upti or Tapi river, i. H.l, 187 ; ii. 

'I’ura, i. 271, ii. llO ; IM. 

'Taylor’s ’/)(/((, 

1 80 


'Furala, — Mark ini o.sb's 

resideiiei- in 

Jioiiibay, i. 100 ; ii. 88 

i, 210, 200 

'I'arapur, i. 10 


Tut, or tuiiu , — pony of the Dekhan, i. 

180; ii. 181, ,388, :!:i7 


'I’ate, Mr., a mereJiani. i. 

107, 100 

'ravernier, J. B. (1005-1080), i, 81 1 

Taylor. Meadows (1808 

1870), i. 180, 

*177, 880; ii. 185, 187, 

101 

, lt('V. J()!^]»h V., i. 

280 

, ih<; wati“r-i)oet (1580-1 051), i. 


Surat, i. 00; Dulcli Idiiibs sit, 00 ; 20:5. 
208, 800, 815, 810, 820,821,820,820, 
880 ; Hack of, 882, 800; 818; in 1077, 
878-870: 102,170; ii. 1 70-170; 
Oxiiideii’s tomb at, 218; 215, 818, 
828 : tombs, 807, 80S 
Surrey Cottage, Wellingtou’.s re.^idonco 
iu Bombay, ii. 20, 1 1 
Sutherland, Duke of, ii. 50 
Suvarndurg fmd, oil tile coast, i. I 18, 
117, 120; ii. 201 
Swift, Dean, il. ill 
Swally Koads, i. .318, 825; ii. .308 
“ Sycee,” pure .silver bulliou, i. 202 
Sydenham, Mr., ii. IS 
Syllabubs, i. 187, 488 
Symmons, Mr., i. 100 

T. 

T\1!LE Moi’N'J’Ain, ii. 881 
Tagsira, ii. 201 

Tahsildar, — native revenue ullieer, ii. 
804, 307 

Taj Mahull, tomb at Agra, i. 104 ; ii. 
258, 288 


:’.10; ii. 118 

, James, ii. 250 n. 

, William, i. 411 n. 

Taxes, i. 07 
Teberuii, ii. 105 

Teigninouth, John Sliore, Jjord (1751 
1881), ii- 818, 814 
3\legrapli, lirst mo.ssage, ii. 801 
3’el-el-Kebir, battle, i. 105, 4.57 a. 
Teliebery, i. 57 7i., 188, I58n. 
Temperature in India, i. 8 
Temple, Sir llieliard, Governor <*l 
Bombay (1877-1880), i. 100 //. ; ii.^ 
818, 880 

'Feiiaiit, Dr., i. 487 
Terry, E., i. 817, 322, 323 

, Mr., ii. 122 

Tliackoray, ballad of, ii. 385 
IMiags or Tliugs — murderers and rub- 
bers, i. 7, 108, 150; ii. lOl, 100, 851 
3’liakurdas, a .shroli', i. 202 
Tlial, ueur Bombay, i. 18,71, 1.38 128; 
ii. 150, 280 

Thaua, i. 10; martyrs, 15, 10, 17; 08, 
00; liiken, 8.80, 430; 118, 114 w. ; ii. 
118, no, 130, 147, 140, 212, 251, 
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281, 283, 285; erode, 28(5; 290, 
313 

Thoboa, In K^ypt, i. 35 n . ; ii. 100, 271 
TliLTiiiojtylto, ii. 251 
Tluvenot, J. (1033-1007), i. 450; ii. 
355, 357 

Tliomaa of Tolcntino, i. 15, 10 
Tlioiiipaon, Williiim, liia career, i. 180 
Tholh, book of, ii. 2O0 it. 

Tliucydidos, ii. 323 n. 

Tiberian ajid ilH li(^iis, i. 451) 

'rifliii — liineli, ii. 150, 100, 287 

Ti.L^era, i. 100; ii. 101, 213 
'i’i;:re, kin;; of, in Abyaainia, ii. 210 
'I’ikona fort, ii. 103 

4'ijnnr, or 3'ininr-iang, Tnmerliuu', i. 
22, 301, 322 ; ii. 51 

'I'in-Diirwaza, at Alimadabud, i. 203, 
300, 310 

'ri])n Sidirb ( 1 753- 1700), i. 118; and 
llonapnrtcs lOO ; ii. 321 
’I’ir, .bibal, vobainie, ii. 333 
'robaeeo, i. 37, 320 • 

'i’od, (blonel daiiu^a (1 782" 1835), i« 
201 ; ii.311 ; diinili of, 358; 350-301 

, diunea, i. 170 

— ■, IVlr., High (lonatable, i. 102 

'I’oddy, tadi , — driidv from the palm, ii. 
171 a. 

O’odar IVIall, i. 207, 208 
'i’okat, in 3’nrkey, ii. 38 
'roinba in tlie ()iitlio<lriil, ii. 251 
'Joiiiji, or doin \ — a small boat, i. 1 17 
3V)j«iaa, — a soldier, ii. 120 and n. 

'rapi , — a bat, i. 70 

'J’or, on the (jinlf of Suez, i. 100; ii. 
• 332 337 

3'orna, bill fort, i. 105,342; capture of. 
300; :;05, 153; ii. 50 130, 101-107, 

171, 181 f., 185, 102 
4\)n|ues, ii. 277 

'I'orwe, near ilijapur, i. 272 ; acpieduct, 
ii. 138, 130 

4'ovvcra of Silence, Dukhnias, i. 31, 70, 
145, 117 n., 242, 415 
Town hall, Bombay, ii. 72 
U'ract Society of Bombay, ii. 218 n. 
I'rade protits, i, 03 

Tnujii, — adf-destrucl ion to enlorce ful- 
lilment of an engagement, ii. 208 


Travancor, ii. 138 
I’ravcilers, ii. 120 

Trawadi Sliri Klirisliiia Arjiinji, a 
shroff, i. 470 f. 

Treasury bilks, i. 255-203 

'I'ree tax, i. 07, 08< • 

Trees, avenue of twisted, i. 151 ; 

wedded, ii. 293 
Tricliiiiopoly, ii. 128 
Trimurti, triad of three gods, ii. 215, 
235 

Trombay islaiM, i. 17, 40, 133; ii. 213, 
215, 282 < 

Trowbridge, Capt. Sir T., ii. 345, 302 
'I’roy, i. 317 

I’uckcr, 11. St. (foorgu Ti2 
Tiujh^ — horse-tail standard,*). 345 n. 
Tulaji Augria, i. 118 
'I'ulapur, on the Bhima, i. 50, 101 w., 
337 V. 

4'nlsi plant, — .sjiered Basil, ii. 108, 183 
Tung fort, ii. 103 

3'u)»gabhudr!i. river, ii. 21 n., 303 -305 
Tuiigar hill, ii. 103 
'rumor, Bishop J, M. (d. 1831) ii. 348 
Tweeddide, Manpiis, ii. 343 
'rylney, Eai4, ii. 52 n. 


V. 

IJjjAYrua, i. 305 
Iklney castle, ii. 05; village, 08 
Uijra , — a name of llndra, ii. 357 n. 
Ujjaiu, ii. 350 

Ulas river, at Jvalyan, i. TIO; ii. 100, 
277 

Umarkadi, Oonmrcarry, Bombay, i. 410 
Umichand, ii. 321 
U/ititt-hagh, — lien, i. 204 
Urnn, i. 21, 133,217; ii. 08, 211; de- 
scribed, 2(52 
IJroti station, ii. 21 n. 


Vada. orAVara, ii. 287, 203. 

Vaitarna river, ii. 281 
Vajrabai hot spring, i. 440; ii. 200, 
280, 281, 201-208 
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Valuiiki, rt'puicil author of the Jlamn- 
ynniiy ii. .170 

Van Ueod family, i. 010 a. 
VasooncclloH, L. M. ih*, i. 15 
Vatii>ell, Mr., i. 11)0 n. 

,^IVTi8s, ii. 225 

Vaiix* iMr., i. 50, 00* ii. 52, 008 
Ve[?otatioii, olfecls of tiopiral, ii. 152 
Vi'llard cau.seway, in liombay, i. 1-10, 
115; ii. 41 

Velliiif^hauson, battle, 15-10 duly, 
1701, i. 408 II. . 

N enii'C, ii. 000, 010 
Wmkaji, a trader, i. lOS® 

Vcr.sova, i. 10 
Vortomjjunus, ii. Ill 
Vesuvius, ii. 207 
Via, vita, rrnlas, i. Oil) 

Viotoria (fort), lJaukot,’i. 101) 

Vit^ie, battle at, ii. 7 
Vi liar lake, ii. IfiO, 202 
Vijayaiiajrar, old Hindu e.iipiiul, i. 271 ; 
ii. 151, 150, 200 f . ; site, 001 ; water 
sujiply, 001 ; liorso hade, 0().‘» ; 000 
008, 020 

Vij!iyadur>,% or Giria. Geriuli, Ve., i. 

1 10, 118, 120 

M'kai^adli, or Fob, hill fort, ii. 270 

(iiillicai, by Sir J. Mackiii- 
tonh, ii. 00, 4S 
Vinfj:orla, i. 00, 127; ii. 07 
Vir^i^inia, ii. 050 

Vitlioba Swami temple, at Vijayami^ar, 
ii. 007 

AOthoji, brother of llolkar, ii. 57 
Volkoiida, or Aailikondapuram, defeat 
at, ii. 128 

Vol ney, i. 8 ; ii. 200 
Volunteers, ii. 127 

W. 

Wa(1ii\akii — steel tiger’s claws, i. Oil ; 
ii. 181 

Wagliorn, Ijiout, Thomas (ISOO-ISOO), 
i. 8, 101, 181 ; ii. 040, 040, 404-401) 
AVai, ii. 70 
AVbiikonda, ii. 020 

AVaito, vSir Nicholas, Governor of Bom- 
bay, 1704-1708, i. 00; ii. 370 


Atbike, William, Governor of Bomlwv, 
1742-1750, i. 084, 400; ii. 077 
AAbih'S, d.aines, painter, i. 448 f. ; l.nmily, 
450, 451 ; monument, 454 l.Vi; ii, 
214 

, Susan, i. 451, 452, 455, 150 

, 11 It.H., tlie Frinoi’ of, ii. 010 

Walkeslivvar, or AVuliilo Hliwar. i. 10, 
17, 24, 17, 77, 05. 152; ii. 1)7, J.)0; 
temple, tVo., 200-200 ; 2S2 
AVullaee, Sir Itichanl, ii. 250 

, Sir William, i. 040 

, Col., hi.s ghost, ii. OtJl) 

AValler, lines from, i. 21 
AValls of Bombay, i. 211, 221 
Wanawfi, near 17)oiia, i. 151, ii. 070 
AVandern mordcey, ii. 27() 

AV’andiwash, battle of, .Ian. 22, 1700, i. 

108 and ii . ; ii. 020, 028 
AViingi'nbeim. I'apt., ii. 042 
WaijI'iiluKuris- ni WH-wnU'V, ii. I'O//, 
Wara, villagi*, ii. 105, 2(;i) 

Ward, Mr., Vi’‘dln'r-in-Ia\v to Sir d. 
t.'liild, i. 50 

Wardi'ii, I’raneis, i, SS /n, SO a., 170, 
20.0, 201. 200. 221 ; ii. II, 25u, ;;i() 
Wargauinj trealy, i. 252; 410-110; ii. 
127, J2S, 201 

Waring, Major Seott, ii. 11 I n. 

W asai, — Bassein, ii. 200 
AVasota, i. 010 ; ii. 1 05 
AVaterloo, ii. 102, 318 
Waiter.s, K., ii. 187w. 

Wjitson, Admiral Gharles (171 1 1757), 

i. 118, 122; ii. 217 /<., 280, 2Sl 
, Commodori! doJiii (d. 1771), i. 10! i, 

111 jt. ; ii. 251, 200, 280 
Watt, Mr., J’oonu, i. 201 
AVedderhiirn, Sir doliii, i. 20,0 
, General, David, i. 105, 108, 400; 

ii. .070 

, Sir Wm. i. 220; it. 117 

Weighing book of Bombay arsenal, ii. 
220 

AVellesley, A.. Duke of AVellingion, i. 
5, 40, 80, 110, 150, 10.“ re JSl; at 
Ghsiuk, 210.250; 275, 070, camp Ixai, 
411 ; 452, 400, 400 ; ii. 2; in Bombay, 
8-15, 18-21 ; on duidling, 24 ; bank- 
ing, 25; at Oxford, 27 and a., 20-01 
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1)5, oD, 111, 55-57 ; at Keringaimtam 
01 n., 04-71, 70-81, 87, 90, 120-198, 
182, 219, 221; dcsimtclics, 2197i. ; 
252, 297, 922, 910, 919, 917, 919, 970 
WtlloHlcy, Marquis of, i. 80, 108; ii. 


81, 219, 919, 919 
Wolliii^don fountain, i, 221 
W< listed, Lieut., ii, 992 
AVcdsli, Col., ii. 970 
Wonts, Mr., i. 157 
West, Sir Edward, i. 177, ii. 79 


AW storn Lidia in 1589, i. 22 f. 
’WcHtrojij), Sir Mioluiol, i. 17. ss, /^., 98 
AVlieolor, Gonoral Sir Hugh jM. (1789- 
1857), ii. 919 
AVdiiskej’^, in 1745, i. 01 
White ants, i. 4()G 
Whitlock, Mr., ii. 949 
AV hit worth’s story of oaunibalisiu, ii. 959 
AN'igram, Mr.,ii. 250 
AVigton martyrs, i. 991, 992 
WiUiyati-icala , — a foreigner, i. 910 
AV^illiuins, (Jol. M., ii. 958 
AVillis, Mr., ii. 250 
W’illoughby, Sir J. P., ii. 97, 250 
Wills, A\'m., ship’s surgeon, i. 197 n. ; 
ii. 220 


AVilsou, liishoj) Daniel (1778-1858), ii. 
913, 314, 348 

Andrew, ii. 121, 341, 301 

Dr. John, i. 84, 179, 188, 198,230, 

252, 400 ; his ideal, ii. 15 ; 54, 109 f. ; 
social position, 112; learning, 114, 
117, 120; work for India, 123; col- 
lege, 124; 131, 170, 179 212, 399, 

949, 944, 349, 3.50, 350, 358, 301 

Mrs. Margaret, i. 173 ; ii. 113 

Mr., at Gombrun, i. 1(30 

James, ii. 349 

Winchelsea, Earl of, ii. 25 n. 

Wine, i. 135, 378 
Witehcraft, i. 400 ; ii. 303 
Wodehouse, Sir Philip E., governor of 
Bombay, 1872-77, ii. 980 
Women, in Ferishta, i. 270; sentenced 
to bo burnt, 385 ; enslaved, ii. 20 


Wood, Mr., i. 157, 159, 100 

Oapt. John, i. 198 

WorJi, Ibrt and hill, Bombay, i. 48, 85, 
189 

AVottou, Sir 11., i. 925 
Wren, Sir Christoph or, ii. 110 
AVynaad gold, i. 'A . ; ii. 915 


X. 

X.\viiai, Frauds (1500-1552), i. 21, 49, 
■100; ii. 119. 151 ; tomb, 152, ii. 258; 
20:;; body, tl5 ; :>40, ;;19, 951 
Xerai)hiu, a coin of about 1«. Od., ii. 
911 


Y. 

Yasuodi, widow of the last of the An- 
grias, i. 127 
Yona river, ii. 277 

Yeshwant, Maharaja oi' Mewar, i. 901- 
307 

Yogi or jogi, a Jlindii devoUsc, ii. 207 
Void stone at Malabar point, ii. 232, 
293, 240 a. 

A'orko cittio cdialieo, ii. 252 

Young, Mr., Livingstone’s friend, i. 232 


Z. 

Zamindaii, — landholder, i. 100 
Zungui/.ara — .laujirti, i. 37 
Zanzibar, ii. 312 

Zeib im-Nisa Bogum, daughter of 
Aurangzob, i. 330, 337, 349, 350 ; 
linos on, 351 ; tomb, 351, 352 
Zem-Zomiyali, sacred Well at Mecca, 
i. 353 

Zodiac nqiees of Jahangir, i. 300 ; ii. 
310 

Zohra Bcgam Sultanah, i. 270 
Zoroastriau MSS., i. 215 n. 

Zugar islands in the lied Sea, ii. 333 
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